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WE have had to wait a long 
time to learn the truth about 
Lawrence and his Hejaz expe- 
dition. The public edition of 
his ‘Seven Pillars of Wisdom ’ 
is to appear in 1927; the 
private edition, limited to a 
hundred copies, some time next 
year. In the meanwhile the 
really zealous pilgrim may con- 
sult the original Oxford edition 
in the Bodleian, of which five 
copies exist, printed on a hand- 
press. But he had better make 
haste, for the author’s tyran- 
nous and exacting literary con- 
science has condemned these 
volumes to an auto-da-fé. I 
am not sure if the Bodleian 
copy is to be destroyed with 
the other four. It is to be 
hoped not, since the limited 
edition, which is to appear 
Phenix-like out of the ashes, 
is not going to be a complete 
resurrection. Some 20 per cent 
of the original text will be 
omitted. The revision is, I 
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believe, regarded as an im- 
provement from the technical 
point of view of unity and per- 
spective, but I should be sorry 
to lose one of those hundred 
and forty chapters. The public 
edition will comprise a little 
more than a third of the 
Oxford text. Still, as it runs 
to 120,000 words, nobody will 
have any right to complain of 
short measure. 

In the original text there 
are many books, a history, an 
intimate human document, a 
book of travel, a war book 
much more exciting than a 
novel, a code of philosophy, a 
manual of irregular desert war- 
fare which cannot escape being 
torn out of its context some 
day to be used as a text-book 
at the Staff College, and an 
immense Arabian canvas of 
people and scenes, all individual 
and unlike one another, and un- 
like portraits and landscapes by 
any one else, yetessentially true. 
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It is remarkable that the 
desert-dweller so often inherits 
the Semitic inspiration, that 
the genuinely affiliated attain 
a gift of expression worthy of 
their attachment. Lawrence’s 
style often reminds one of 
Doughty’s. The ten books of 
the ‘Seven Pillars’ contain 
the most biblical passages I 
have met with in recent litera- 
ture. Yet Lawrence can be 
modern. His descriptions of 
Azrak and Rum will live in 
anthologies of Arabian travel. 
Here is his picture of Jiddah 
as seen from the sea :— 

“But when at last we an- 
chored in the outer harbour 
off the white town, hung be- 
tween the blazing sky and its 
reflection in the mirage which 
swept and rolled over the wide 
lagoon, then the heat of Arabia 
came out like a drawn sword 
and smote us speechless. It 
was mid-day, and the noon 
sun in the east, like moonlight, 
put to sleep all the colours. 
There were only lights and 
shadows, the white houses and 
the black gaps of streets divid- 
ing them: in front the shim- 
mering whiteness of the haze 
on the inner harbour; behind, 
the dazzle of league upon league 
of featureless sand, running up 
to an edge of low hills, dimly 
suggested in the distant mist 
of heat. Just north of Jiddah 
was a second group of black- 
white buildings, moving up 
and down like pistons in the 
mirage as the ship rolled to 
her anchor and the intermit- 
tent puffs of wind shifted the 
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heat waves in the air. It 
looked horrible and felt hor- 
rible.” 

Which of the many books 
are going into the public ed- 
ition I cannot say. Probably 
parts of the adventure book 
and the war book, and the 
inner history of the Arab move- 
ment; but there will not be 
room for all. I doubt if we 
find the real Lawrence in it 
as we have pieced him together 
from inferences and confidences 
in the quarto. 

He is a quietist, visionary, 
scholar, with a passion for 
the classics, a poet himself in 
his own medium, as any one 
may discover who takes the 
trouble to look up his book in 
the Bodleian. It is a pity 
that he has made it almost as 
difficult of access as his person. 
The truth is, Lawrence is ridden 
by a demon of self-criticism 
and self-distrust, and his ‘ Seven 
Pillars ’ falls short of his stan- 
dard. He is as sensitive about 
his literary as his military 
achievement. 

He hates noise, and does not 
care a rush what people say 
or think of him so long as they 
leave him alone. One of the 
many legends about the liber- 
ator of the Hejaz I can vouch 
for as true, that for greater 
privacy and detachment of soul 
he quitted his fellowship at 
All Souls to become a private 
in the Air Force under an 
assumed name. He is a private 
still, and I think happier in 
this réle than he could be in 
any other. 
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In Arabia he sought the 
privacy of the desert; but in 
England, where there is no 
desert, he found a kind of 
inferior peace and refuge from 
distinction in the anonymous 
crowd. This sounds a trifle 
parodoxical and eccentric ; but 
after all there is no interior 
life as private as a private’s. 
For the complete philosopher 
it is a subtler intellectual se- 
clusion than the Yogi's in his 
cave, or the lark’s in the sky. 
Lawrence’s flight from the lime- 
light, his refusal of decorations 
and rewards, and general self- 
effacement, has been attributed 
by people who do not under- 
stand his shyness, to vanity, a 
subtle sort of self-advertise- 
ment. Few people have been 
so much discussed or so little 
understood. The nonsense that 
has been written about him 
under such headings as “‘ The 
Uncrowned King of Arabia ”’ 
has had its natural reaction 
in disparagement, equally un- 
informed and nonsensical. I 
saw him described the other 
day by the editor of a re- 
putable London journal as a 
very vain boy who loved to 
dress up in Arab clothes. The 
article speciously discounted his 
Arabian achievement. Law- 
rence has been so obstinate in 
not coming out to receive his 
ovation, and worse, in locking 
up his book, that he has made 
a number of people impatient, 
among them this groundling. 

There is also a class of 
soldier, not Allenby and his 
staff, who have misunderstood 


him. As an amateur and an 
irregular he was suspect of the 
professional. He broke all the 
rules. In appearance he is 
academic and aloof, not a 
comfortable or clubbable person. 
I confess to certain misgivings 
on my own part when I first 
saw him among soldier men, 
caked with mud and sweat, 
in his stainless khaki staff 
uniform in Mesopotamia. He 
had come over from Egypt 
on some chimerical political 
errand, which, incidentally, he 
detested. This was before his 
Hejaz campaign, and it never 
occurred to me that he could 
fight. 

And I doubt if it occurred to 
Lawrence. He was not born a 
man of action, but had to cast 
himself in this clay. His phy- 
sical envelope was the index 
of his spirit, a sensitive nature 
shrinking from human, and 
even animal, contacts, more at 
home with objects than with 
persons, and happier with ideas 
than with objects: palpably 
a thinker rather than a doer, 
and, one suspected, more of a 
dreamer than a thinker; an 
idealist in fact. A poet, but 
he was to create more than 
dreams. 

Lawrence had first of all to 
change his nature. That he 
was able to put himself into 
the Arab mould seemed to all 
who were merely acquainted 
with him a miracle. Physically 
he had been condemned as 
unfit for active service, but 
his body was driven by his 
spirit, and he became as effici- 
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ent and enduring in the desert 
as his Bedouin companions. 
His habits of the recluse helped 
him here. He had always 
made it a rule to avoid rules 
in food and drink and ‘sleep 
and rest, “not to regulate my 
life by hours and bells.”” Thus 
he was able to go dry between 
wells. 

But this haphazard, unsoci- 
able, hermit’s existence does 
not qualify one for command. 
Lawrence shrank from respon- 
sibility and action. Men were 
not his medium: he hated 
soldiering, and felt himself un- 
fitted for it. True, he had 
dabbled in theory. As an 
undergraduate of catholic in- 
terests he had read the usual 
books, Clausewitz and Jomini, 
Mahan and Foch; he had 
played with Napoleon’s cam- 
paigns, worked at Hannibal’s 
tactics, and followed the wars 
of Belisarius, “like other Ox- 
ford men’”—how many, we 
wonder ?—but without think- 
ing himself into the mind of 
a commander. However, his 
studies in strategy and military 
history must have been more 
than an academic hobby. After 
he left Oxford, but before the 
war, he knew Syria exactly, 
and had the strategic geography 
of the Crusaders and the first 
Arab conquest in his head. 
Thus during a lull in the fighting, 
when he made a secret excur- 
sion in disguise behind the 
Turkish lines, he was able to 
adjust his knowledge of the 
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terrain and its possibilities to 
the new factors in the game, 
the railways in Syria, and 
Murray’s army in Sinai. 

Lawrence probably knew as 
much about the technique of 
war as many professional sol- 
diers. But he owed little to 
Foch or Clausewitz ; he was not 
a book theorist, and he dis- 
trusted axioms. One detects 
a thinly disguised contempt for 
the text-crammed Staff College 
officer, not in his own sphere 
of shock tactics but in his in- 
ability to understand Law- 
rence’s irregular guerilla acti- 
vities, a form of warfare which 
he invented, suitable to his 
material, reducible to no rules, 
but informed with an uncanny 
insight into the Arab’s temper 
and psychology. In Arabia 
no campaign can be fought 
successfully by a leader who 
has not this instinct of the 
politics of the desert, and an 
understanding of the limita- 
tions and peculiar and uncer- 
tain virtues of the Bedouin. 

An enthusiast was needed 
who was a specialist in Arabian 
affairs, and Lawrence alone 
had the sympathy, vision, im- 
agination, the “touch” with 
the Bedou, and, as it proved, 
an entirely unexpected genius 
for handling men, and more 
unexpected, a practical knack 
of making his dreams ma- 
terialise. Thus he became 


one in the historical succes- 
sion of England’s emergency 
men. 
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The recluse grew inevitably, 
by force of circumstances and 
his own genius, without desir- 
ing it, even hating it, to be 
virtual commander of the Arab 
forces. 

He enters the scene as a 
staff captain in Sir Archibald 
Murray’s Intelligence section in 
Cairo. Here he prepared maps, 
reported on the distribution of 
the Turkish Army, and edited 
the Arab ‘ Bulletin,’ the secret 
weekly record of Middle Eastern 
politics, an occupation for 
which he was, no doubt, emi- 
nently fitted, but one which 
he was not likely to endure 
long. The Arab revolt was at 
this early stage discredited. 
Few of the Headquarters Staff 
believed in our Shereefian allies; 
and they had reason, for with- 
out Lawrence the Arabs would 
have continued an ineffectual 
mob. Lawrence, however, was 
regarded with equal suspicion. 
He was too much of a zealot 
in this Arab business, and 
marked as a dangerous man. 
A plot was hatched to get him 
out of the way into some 
sphere other than Arabia, where 
he might rust harmlessly. But 
he met stratagem with strata- 
gem. Lawrence sometimes re- 
minds me of Stalky, but Mr 
Kipling’s heroes are more pedes- 
trian. One could not imagine 
Lawrence saying, ““I know a 
trick worth two of that.” His 
wiles were instinctive, natural 
reactions to opportunity, and 
he was barely conscious of 
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them, though he sometimes 
made use of the conventional 
disguises. Behind the Turkish 
lines he was a Circassian, or 
an Arab girl, and ultimately, 
when he explored the enemy’s 
camp, he found it safer to pass 
as a Bedou dressed up in the 
ordinary British Tommy’s rig, 
a disguise too obvious to be 
suspect when carried off 
brazenly. 

And he had other natural 
protective defences devised for 
escape from his own people. 
He made it a policy sometimes 
to be objectionable, like the 
great water-beetle, which, when 
handled, emits a smell. One 
of his disguises when he wanted 
to be left alone was to pose as 
a pedant. His stratagem in 
Cairo was to make himself 
intolerable to the staff on the 
Canal over the telephone. He 
irritated them by his literary 
airs, corrected the split in- 
finitives in their reports, and 
pointed out their general in- 
competence for their job. “In 
a few days they were bub- 
bling over on my account, 
and at last determined at no 
price to endure me longer as 
a colleague.”’ When he took 
this strategic opportunity to 
apply for ten days’ leave to 
go for a joy-ride in the Red 
Sea, it was granted him. 

Lawrence did not return from 
his joy-ride at the end of his 
ten days’ leave. As soon as 
he had broken bonds he got 
himself transferred from the 
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Foreign Office to the Arab 
Bureau, which was not directly 
under the Egypt command. 
His task now was to find a 
leader for the Arab revolt. He 
visited the Sherif Hussein at 
Jiddah, and sounded him. He 
sounded Abdulla, Ali, Zeid, 
sons of the Sherif, all of whom 
for one reason or another he 
found wanting. But in Feisal 
he discovered the inspired pro- 
phet he was looking for, all 
wrapped up in his work and 
his dream, and living for 
nothing else, an idealist and 
also a man of the world. His 
training with the Sultan Abdul 
Hamid had made him a wiser 
diplomatist than his father, 
who in foreign politics betrayed 
@ mind as narrow as it was 
broad in religious matters, while 
his military service with the 
Turks had given him a working 
knowledge of tactics. 

Lawrence was drawn to Feisal 
at first sight. Indeed, there 
was a great deal in common 
in their rich personalities. They 
were both dreamers, obsessed 
with one idea, Lawrence the 
driving-power, Feisal the rally- 
ing-point. Lawrence was the 
stronger and more practical. 
He, now the man of action, 
seems to have established a 
complete ascendency over 
Feisal, but he does not tell 
us this. 

He found himself in virtual 
control of the Shereefian Army 
very soon after absconding from 
his staff work in Cairo, but not 
in a day. For some time his 
position was undefined, a sort 
of liaison officer. Later he 
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speaks of himself as Feisal’s 
chief of staff. When a British 
officer was put in command 
at Akaba, Lawrence served as 
his subordinate. Lawrence at 
twenty-eight was too young 
for command, though Akaba 
was really his private gift to 
Allenby. He was never nomi- 
nally the leader of the Arab 
forces. 

On his return to head quarters, 
Lawrence was surprised to find 
himself popular. The staff were 
afraid that he was going to 
ask for troops, and jibbed at 
the idea of crippling the main 
offensive in Palestine for his 
crazy side-show. But to their 
relief he declared strongly 
against the despatch of a Brit- 
ish force to Rabegh. His policy 
from beginning to end was to 
make the Arab movement self- 
supporting as far as practicable, 
except in material. Incident- 
ally, he believed that it would 
not justify its creation if the 
enthusiasm it inspired did not 
carry the Arabs on their own 
impulse to Damascus. This 
was his inward faith, but he 
had stronger reasons, of course, 
against landing Allied troops in 
Arabia. The Sherif could only 
rally his tribesmen in a national 
cause, and they would have 
melted away into the desert 
at the sight of a khaki-clad 
British regiment. 

He had always to take into 
account the Arab’s natural sus- 
picion of foreigners. Even 
Feisal had his uneasy moments. 
“We would be more at ease,” 
he once remarked to Lawrence, 
“if they (the English) were 
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not such a disproportionate 
ally.” And again: ‘‘ Does the 
ore admire the flame that trans- 
forms it? ... Our race will 
have a cripple’s temper till it 
has found its feet.’”’ Lawrence 
gave his orders to the Arab 
troops through their own chiefs. 
He won their confidence, hypno- 
tised them, and played on them 
as on wind instruments. He 
was indistinguishable from an 
Arab in his Mecca clothes. 
Feisal asked him to wear them 
because khaki would be suspect. 
The only wearers of khaki the 
Bedouin knew had been Turk- 
ish officers, from whom they 
shrunk with instinctive dis- 
trust. If Lawrence clothed 
himself like the other chiefs, 
he would be accepted by the 
tribesmen as one of them, and 
he would be able to slip in 
and out of Feisal’s tent without 
scandal. Until he adopted 
Arab dress Feisal had to ex- 
plain his presence to every 
stranger. Obviously khaki was 
impossible. So we have the 
legend of the very vain boy 
who loved to dress up in 
splendid robes and preen him- 
self as a Prince of Mecca. 

It is astonishing that any 
of the staff should have seri- 
ously thought of landing British 
troops at Rabegh for the de- 
fence of Mecca, a movement 
which must have meant the 
complete shipwreck of the 
Arabian adventure. Possibly 
they would be glad to be quit 
of it, and, having no great 
faith in the Arabs, were con- 
tent to use them opportunely, 
without admitting them as an 


organic and responsible part 
into the plan. Or, more prob- 
ably, they failed through ignor- 
ance to understand the Arab’s 
sensitiveness to the invasion of 
his sacred soil by foreigners. 
The French, however, could 
not plead ignorance. It was 
their studied policy to discredit 
the Sherif by making him ap- 
pear our puppet. They had 
no interest in the success of 
the Arab revolt; very much 
the reverse. Thus their advice 
was dictated by political, not 
military, motives, with a view 
to colonial expansion in Syria 
after the war. They wanted to 
confine the Arab movement to 
the Hejaz, and even there to 
make the Sherif dependent on 
foreign aid, so that when 
Turkey was defeated the Allies 
could confer Medina on Hussein 
as his reward, leaving Syria 
to be exploited by France. It 
did not in the least suit their 
book that the Hejaz should 
deliver Damascus. 

Naturally, Colonel Bremond, 
the Chief of the French Mili- 
tary Mission, was loud in his 
insistence on landing an Allied 
brigade at Rabegh. Happily, 
however, Lawrence’s counsel 
prevailed, and the project was 
abandoned. This was the first 
of many intrigues against the 
Arab movement which Law- 
rence countered. He might 
have been of the Prophet’s 
family, so single-minded was 
he in his determination that 
the movement should progress 
on its own feet, impelled by 
its own spirit, and, above all, 
that its success should be cum- 
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bered by no mortgages. His 
whole pride in the campaign 
was embittered by the fear, 
amounting almost to @ con- 
viction, that we were going 
to break our faith with the 
Arabs, and shut them out of 
their own house after they had 
helped us to enter it. The 
tribesmen trusted him, and no 
doubt believed, if they thought 
about it at all, that the govern- 
ment he served had the same 
standard of honour. 

Lawrence felt like a con- 
spirator. One of the reasons 
why he consistently refused 
decorations was that he wrote 
his own despatches, and so 
would be rewarded on his own 
evidence ; but the main reason 
was that he was obsessed with 
the idea that he was playing 
a fraudulent part, play-acting, 
“exploiting the Arabs’ highest 
ideals,”” leading them on with 
false pretences, which, if we 
won the war, would be so much 
waste-paper. But why? He 
was perfectly frank with Feisal. 
It touched his honour to dis- 
close to him the conditions of 
the Sykes-Picot treaty, an 
agreement with France incon- 
sistent with Sir Henry Mac- 
Mahon’s pledge of Arab free- 
dom, and he persuaded him 
that it could only be set aside 
if the Arabs redoubled their 
efforts against the Turks. His 
hope, and Feisal’s, was to estab- 
lish a fait accompli at Damascus, 
and thus to be in a position 
to extract a fair settlement 
from the Powers in conference. 
Lawrence repeatedly urged 
Feisal to trust in his own 
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performance and strength. The 
fact of holding would be the 
justification of his right to 
hold. 

Lawrence had this justify- 
ing vision before his eyes 
through the whole campaign, 
and in the end was able to 
secure from Allenby that the 
Arabs should be the first into 
Damascus and set up their 
own civil government. Law- 
rence’s directness with Feisal 
and old Nuri Shaalan would 
have put any other man on 
easy terms with his conscience. 
As for the simple unpolitical 
herd, he gave them their life’s 
desire, abundance of loot, and 
an opportunity of killing Turks 
which they had never dreamed 
of. Nor had they any spiritual 
cause against their leader. Law- 
rence himself admits: “By our 
swindle they were made heroes. 
We paid, and they profited by 
the deepest feeling of their 
lives.” 

Lawrence’s part in “the 
swindle,”’ if there ever was one, 
is not apparent. He kept faith 
with the Arabs and with his 
own country. Feisal, a man 
of the world who weighed 
promises cynically, accepted 
his advice, and the uncertainty 
of the settlement, and our 
possible, no doubt his mentor 


said ‘‘ probable,” ingratitude 
with resignation. And Nuri 
Shaaian, advised always to 


accept the latest of our con- 
tradictory pledges, fought with- 
out illusions. Thus (with the 
leaders of the movement warned 
of the imbroglio ahead, and 
the unilluminated, whom Law- 
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rence in his quick sympathy 
idealises, helped at the cheapest 
cost to themselves to indulge 
their passion for loot and blood- 
letting, and incidentally inde- 
pendence of the foreigner which 
gave the movement its sanction 
of nationalism) he and Feisal 
carried on the war in the Hejaz, 
and later on Allenby’s flank in 
Syria, to its honourable con- 
clusion—Feisal “‘ hidden in his 
tent, veiled to remain a prophet, 
to keep alive the fiction of his 
leadership,” and Lawrence the 
inspiration. His part was 
synthetic. He ‘‘combined all 
these loose sparks into a firm 
flame.” 

Nevertheless, the sense of 
fraud continued to rankle and 
poison the cup of victory. We 
had incited the Arabs to fight 
for us by definite promises of 
self-government, and _ they 
looked to Lawrence for his 
endorsement of the written 
promise. Lawrence, of course, 
could never be sure. Even 
now he seems to regard him- 
self as a successful trickster, 
because he did not advise them 
to go home and not to risk their 
lives in such an uncertain cause. 
So tender was his conscience 
on this point that he not only 
refused titles, rank, and decora- 
tions; he would not even 
touch his pay for the period of 
his service on the Arab front, 
though, as the event has proved, 
the promises have been fulfilled 
both in the letter and the 
spirit. 

After the Armistice Lawrence 
went on fighting, for a long 
time a losing battle, of which 
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we hear nothing in his book, 
though the spiritual endurances 
must have been harder than 
the physical in the field, and 
victory more uncertain, at one 
time almost hopeless. How- 
ever, in 1921 reason and honour 
prevailed. Mr Churchill was 
entrusted by our harassed Cabi- 
net with the settlement of the 
Middle East, and Lawrence 
was given something like a free 
hand. His solution made good. 
With Feisal King of Iraq, 
Abdulla in Trans-Jordania, and 
Hussein independent sovereign 
of the Hejaz—until Ibn Saud 
dethroned him, for which we 
cannot be held responsible—it 
will be admitted, I think, that 
we were quit of our war-time 
Eastern commitments with a 
clean hand. 

There was never, of course, 
any question of an Arab hege- 
mony for Hussein ; few of the 
tribes would have accepted him. 
Or of an Arab confederation ; 
the hostile traditions which 
divide them are irreconcilable. 
Instability, administrative and 
political, is the defect of the 
Arab’s virtue. <A consolidated 
self-governing Arabia is a less 
practical idea than a united 
nationalist India. The most 
that could be hoped for was 
some kind of headship at Damas- 
cus or Baghdad, and a scheme 
of progressive self-government 
with the alternative, if the 
indigenous organism perished, 
of administration by us. The 
impossible has been accom- 
plished. If the Arabs are worth 
anything, they now have their 
chance. 
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When Lawrence joined Feisal 
the Arabs had _ recaptured 
Mecca from the Turks, and 
were looking towards Medina. 
But the Turks, reinforced, were 
threatening Meccaagain. Feisal 
had suffered a reverse ; he was 
for concentrating at Rabegh, 
the bulwark of Mecca, where 
there had been a question of 
sending a brigade, but he was 
persuaded by Lawrence and the 
others to move 200 miles up 
the coast to Wejh, ignoring 
the main body of the enemy, 
to cut in on their communica- 
tions. It was a bold move, 
as it risked the loss of Rabegh 
and Yenbo, and they had to 
march as a Self-contained force 
with no base behind them and 
enemy country in front. But 
the Turks were taken by sur- 
prise, and the diversion justi- 
fied itself. 

The capture of Wejh by 
threatening the enemy com- 
munications with Syria by the 
Hejaz railway, entirely altered 
the face of the Hejaz campaign. 
The Turks had to abandon 
their offensive against Mecca, 
and fall back on an entrenched 
position covering Medina. 
There they remained, crippled 
for lack of transport, and with 
the one link which connected 
them with their base very 
much at the Arabs’ mercy, 
until the end of the war. The 
Headquarters staff and all the 
strategic experts, as well as 
Feisal, Hussein, and the whole 
Arab contingent were for evict- 





ing the garrison straight away. 
Lawrence, after a little reflec- 
tion, saw that it would serve 
our purpose better to keep 
them there. This was entirely 
contrary to the manual, and 
did not commend itself to his 
chiefs. Still it was sound 
strategy, as events proved. 

It became Lawrence’s habit 
to return to Cairo with some- 
thing big in his pocket, and 
he was the more welcome that 
he never asked for troops. His 
tribesmen had to be armed, of 
course, and paid; they were 
not such keen nationalists as 
to fight for the ideal only. 
Indeed, fighting, except in tribal 
feuds and forays, is not in 
their nature. And the allegi- 
ance of many was doubtful. 
They supported the winning 
side, and the local tribes had 
to be drawn in for each new 
phase of the operations. Some 
were bought, some frightened, 
some joined Feisal out of loyalty 
or prospects of loot, or disgust 
with the Turk. J think there 
has been a tendency to idealise 
the Arab movement as if it 
were some great permeating 
wave of enthusiasm like the 
Italian risorgimento. Lawrence 
undoubtedly idealised his 
Bedouin. He had to, other- 
wise he could have made noth- 
ing out of them. He idealised 
them collectively in the abstract, 
making much of their un- 
doubted virtues, glossing over 
their shortcomings, and at- 
tributing to them his own 
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subtleties of spirit. One feels 
that his tribute is the loyalty 
due from every successful leader 
to the material with which he 
works. When it comes to 
action his Sheikhs and Sherifs 
—Feisal and Nasir always ex- 
cepted—seldom live up to the 
standard. Even old Auda, 
“that chivalrous name,” could 
traffic with the enemy. Law- 
rence is scrupulously honest 
and accurate in the detail of 
his narrative. This honesty in 
the particular corrects the ten- 
dency to idealise in the general. 
So we get the balance in the 
end. 

As had been anticipated, the 
capture of Wejh converted the 
whole of Western Arabia to 
the Sherif’s cause. The port 
actually fell to the guns of the 
Hardinge, which did not wait 
for the concerted land attack, 
fearing that the Turkish garri- 
son would melt away. The 
triumph to Feisal was moral 
rather than military. It was 
significant of the new spirit 
of service among the tribes, 
and without a first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the Bedouin 
it is difficult to appraise it. 
Lawrence has described the 
Arab idea of nationality as 
“the independence of clan and 
village,’ and the ideal of 
national union as ‘the episodic 
combined resistance to an in- 
truder.” Feisal’s irregulars 
were drawn from tribes tradi- 
tionally hostile to one an- 
other, who were happiest when 
they were cutting one an- 
other’s throats. Now for the 


first time the Bedouin were 
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falling into coherent units under 
their Sheikhs, and could be 
persuaded to leave their tribal 
boundaries, and to fight in the 
same cause, often in the same 
unit, as their blood - enemies. 
As Feisal moved north he 
could boast that there were no 
blood-feuds behind him in the 
districts through which he had 
passed. This suspension of 
the normal, if it ever existed, 
was too good to last. The 
Bedou never forgot for long 
his joyous independence, or 
became a responsible or public- 
spirited person. The Hejaz 
and Syrian campaigns seem to 
have been fought with relays 
of them drawn from the chang- 
ing scenes of operations. The 
beginning of a system and a 
common ideal, and of at least 
the surface of unity, was the 
real triumph of Wejh. Law- 
rence admits that it was the 
first time in their memory that 
the manhood of a tribe, with 
transport, arms, and food for 
two hundred miles, had left its 
district and marched into an- 
other’s territory without the 
hope of plunder or stimulus 
of blood-feud. 

The initiative had now passed 
out of the hands of the Turks, 
who were confined to the pas- 
sive defence of Medina and the 
railway. Obviously the next 
objective in our enveloping 
scheme was Akaba, the nearest 
port to the Hejaz railway, only 
70 miles distant from it, as 
against the 150 miles from 
Wejh. Incidentally, it was the 
last Turkish Red Sea port, and 
its capture would release the 
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Northern Red Sea patrol, which 
had been the father and mother 
of the Arab revolt since its 
beginnings at Jiddah. These 
were factors worth considering, 
but the great strategic import- 
ance of Akaba was that in the 
hands of the Turks it threat- 
ened Sir Archibald Murray’s 
right flank in Palestine. Also, 
it commanded the only road 
open to wheeled transport be- 
tween Egypt and the Dead 
Sea. And, what touched Law- 
rence more nearly, our holding 
of the port would mean the 
joining up of his Arabs with 
the British army then in front 
of Gaza. 

So far nobody had taken 
them very seriously, but as 
soon as they became visible, 
an integral and vital part of 
the organism, contributing se- 
curity and mobility on our 
Eastern front, they would have 
to be believed in, and what is 
more, armed, paid, and fed. 
To Lawrence and Feisal, Akaba 
meant a step on the ladder to 
Damascus, which they must 
reach at the same time as the 
rest of the army, or before 
them. If they were not active 
and tangible in the main battle- 
field, they would certainly lose 
their share of the rewards of 
victory. Already they were 
becoming a too formidable and 
efficient army for Colonel Bre- 
mond’s taste, who wanted to 
head them off and keep them 
in their place—the Hejaz, by 
landing a joint Allied force in 
front of them. 

Indeed, there was very little 
division of counsel as to the 
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necessity of Akaba as the new 
base, though some diversity of 
motive. The difficulty was in 
taking the place. The staff 
in Egypt reckoned that it 
would take three divisions, al- 
most the complete strength of 
Sir Archibald Murray’s army, 
to carry it against a weak 
enemy. Lawrence, who knew 
the terrain before the war, 
speaks of it as a natural de- 
fensive position of almost un- 
equalled strength. To give an 
idea of it we must summarise 
his description. To begin with, 
there was no covering position 
to the beach, which could be 
shelled always from the hills. 
The enemy garrison was posted 
in these hills, in elaborate pre- 
pared positions, constructed one 
behind the other in a series, as 
far as the mouth of Wadi Itm. 
If the British advanced to this 
point, they would have effected 
nothing material, and would be 
exposed to continual flank at- 
tacks from the hills. The 
Turks would be quite secure, 
for their line of communica- 
tions with their railway base, 
seventy miles away, was up 
this very Wadi Itm, and so 
they would be able to increase 
their defending force or to 
change its disposition at their 
will. 

The British would be able 
to deliver themselves from these 
attacks only by forcing the 
twenty-five magnificently de- 
fensible miles of this gorge in 
the teeth of the enemy. The 
Wadi was from two to five 
thousand feet in depth, and 
often less than one hundred 
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yards’ in width, and ran be- 
tween fretted hills of granite, 
whose sides were precipices 
hundreds of feet in height. The 
hundred yard width of the bed 
was so encumbered by rocks 
that in places camels could pass 
only two abreast. 

Lawrence increased his popu- 
larity at G.H.Q. by advising 
against the despatch of British 
troops to Akaba. He saw that 
the only hope of taking the 
place was by an Arab irregular 
force descending the Wadi Itm 
from the East. The Turkish 
defensive positions were pre- 
pared against an advance from 
the sea; the idea of an attack 
from inland never appeared to 
them possible. There was, 
therefore, a fair chance of find- 
ing them unready. Surprise 
was, of course, essential. And it 
was essential too, to raise all 
the tribes in the area without 
letting the Turks know that 


they were being raised. It 
should be remembered that in 
the case of a British landing 
these tribes would have stood 
by and left the regulars to do 
the work, or possibly have 
attacked them. That was one 
good reason, apart from the 
economical one, that raids and 
doubtful offensives should be 
left to Lawrence and his “‘scally- 
wags.” Regular troops were 
little use to him. What counted 
most in his success was the 
favour of the sheikhs in whose 
tribal area he was fighting, and 
this could only be secured by 
Feisal. 

Lawrence thought Akaba was 
worth trying. Needless to say, 
he was not officially charged 
with the adventure, but slipped 
off Bedou-like into the blue, 
as on the occasion when he 
applied for ten days’ leave 
for a joy-ride on the Red 
Sea. 


IV. 


In the meantime the staff 
were preparing to attack 
Medina. The Medina question 
was a recurring problem in the 
campaign. Lawrence had his 
own ideas about it. They were 
entirely opposed to those of 
the regular soldier, but it must 
be remembered that the Hejaz 
campaign was fought under 
exceptional conditions, and was 
not a regular war. According 
to the text-book, the obvious 
thing to do now was to compel 
the early surrender of Medina. 
Tradition, precedent, common- 


sense, must have made this 
equally clear to the Commander- 
in-Chief and his batman—that 
is to say, if one stuck to the 
rules. Medina was the enemy’s 
railhead, advance base, head- 
quarters in the Hejaz, and their 
strongest garrison, and it was 
hanging on to Damascus by 
the precarious 800-mile thread 
of a single line. Nor must we 
forget its sentimental and polit- 
ical importance as one of the 
two holy places, second only 
to Mecea. 

The Arabs naturally were 
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with the strategists. To leave 
Medina in the hands of the 
Turks was unthinkable to them. 
To Lawrence, however, nothing 
could be more undesirable than 
its surrender, except, of course, 
its evacuation before attack. 
In that case the release of the 
galTison, with all the inter- 
mediate posts on the railway, 
would increase the enemy’s 
strength on the Beersheba front, 
where they were least wanted, 
by from twenty-five to forty 
thousand regulars, mostly Ana- 
tolian troops, with guns. It 
was due to Lawrence’s irregu- 
lars that they were pinned 
down in the desert 500 miles 
from anywhere until the armis- 
tice. His plan was to keep 
them there by constant raids 
on the line, disorganisation of 
traffic, demolition of bridges 
and rolling-stock, but not to 
frighten them into evacuating ; 
to keep the railway just work- 
ing, but only just ; to make the 
maintenance of the garrison at 
Medina just a shade less diffi- 
cult than its withdrawal, so 
that it might remain there, 
isolated and impotent until 
the end of the war, destroying 
its own power of movement by 
eating the transport animals 
it could no longer feed. For 
all practical purposes they were 
our prisoners for two years, 
only we were spared the cost 
of guarding and feeding them, 
while their supply trains fed us. 
The mining of trains became 
a profitable occupation. The 
spoils rallied the tribes when 
they were becoming sulky and 
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factious. Competition to join 
a raid was high. 

Lawrence thought it all out 
on his sick bed at Wadi Ais, 
immobilised with dysentery and 
fever. Before that he had been 
too rushed, too absorbed in the 
immediate stroke, to see the 
campaign as a whole. He dis- 
covered that the plan and per- 
spective of it were all wrong. 
The stock maxims would not 
fit. What on earth was the 
good of Medina? Its harmful- 
ness when we had been at 
Yenbo was patent. The Turks 
in it were going to Mecca. 
But the move on; Wejh had 
countered all that. 

And as he pondered, it 
dawned on him that we had 
already won the Hejaz War. 
Out of every 1000 square miles 
999 were now free. “If we 
held the rest, the Turks were 
welcome to the tiny fraction 
on which they stood until peace 
or Doomsday showed them the 
futility of clinging to our win- 
dow-pane.” And this “tiny 
fraction ” was the one holding 
which every soldier trained in 
regular warfare pronounced 
essential. 

He calculated the area the 
Arabs wished to deliver. A 
hundred thousand, or, say, @ 
hundred and forty thousand 
square miles. ‘“‘ And how would 
the Turks defend all that? 
No doubt by a trench line 
across the bottom if we came 
like an army with banners ; 
but suppose we were (as we 
might be) an influence, an 
idea, a thing intangible, in- 
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vulnerable, without front or 
back, drifting about like a 
gas? Armies were like plants, 
immobile as a whole, firm- 
rooted, nourished through long 
stems to the head. We might 
be a vapour, blowing where 
we listed. Our kingdoms lay 
in each man’s mind, and as 
we wanted nothing material to 
live on, so we might offer 
nothing material to the killing. 
It seemed a regular soldier 
might be helpless without a 
target, owning only on what 
he sat, and at what he could 
poke his rifle.”’ 

Then he calculated how many 
men the Turks would need to 
sit on all this ground and save 
it from our attack in depth. 
A fortified post every four 
miles was his estimate, and a 
post could not be less than 
twenty men. If so, they would 
need 600,000 men to meet the 
raids of the Bedouin and his 
irregulars. Lawrence’s cam- 
paign then would be a war not 
of contact but of detachment, 
containing the enemy by the 
Silent threat of a vast un- 
known desert, not disclosing 
itself till the moment of attack, 
directed more against his ma- 
terial than his troops. His 
plan was to liberate the Hejaz 
by making it untenable for 
him, at a minimum cost of life 
to his Arabs. “Many Turks 
on our front had no chance all 
the war to fire at us, and corre- 
spondingly we were never on 
the defensive except accident- 
ally and in error.’”’ It suited 
his plan exactly to give the 


enemy the freedom of Medina 
for the duration of the war. 

«; Why, one wonders, were the 
Turks so demented as to stay 
there? The German High Com- 
mand, seeing the danger of 
envelopment, repeatedly urged 
them to evacuate and to aban- 
don the line south of Maan, 
but the old Turks were re- 
luctant to let Medina go. It 
was the last remnant of Turkish 
sovereignty in the holy places. 
To hold it meant that the 
Caliph was still the guardian 
of the Prophet’s tomb. Hap- 
pily sentiment won the day. 

And one wonders still more 
why our British military ad- 
visers wanted to evict them. 
Lawrence’s strategy appears not 
only sound, but obvious—after 
the event, but we have no 
record that he ever converted 
the staff. Quite late in the 
campaign he was urged to 
press the siege of Medina. The 
staff, no doubt, had their reason, 
but it is not apparent. By 
prematurely cutting the line 
they would be forcing the 
enemy’s railhead up to Maan, 
on our flank, where numbers 
would be most effective, instead 
of splitting up his striking force 
in the defence of posts and com- 
munications. 

One wonders if Lawrence 
ever opened his heart about 
Medina to Allenby direct. 
Probably not. He had great 
tact, when tact was needed. 
He countered measures which 
he thought involved his irregu- 
lars wrong -headedly or im- 
practicably by masterly in- 
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action. Lawrence loved a bit 
of bluff, especially when there 
was a touch of self-abasement 
and sacrifice in it. So he gave 
the staff to understand that he 
and his dare-devil Bedouin were 
too poltroon to cut the line 
about Maan and keep it cut. 
In the end, however, deception 
was unnecessary: his scally- 
wags destroved so much of the 
enemy’s rolling stock that evac- 
uation became impossible. 
Lawrence did not disobey 
orders. As a matter of fact, 
he had no orders in his rather 
anomalous position with the 
Shereefian army, only options 
and requests. He just slipped 
away from the railway scheme 
to discuss his private plan for 
the Akaba offensive with Feisal 
and Auda abu Tawi. All he 
withdrew from the Medina 


operations was his person, 
but that seems to have been 
enough. 


He brewed a plan with Auda 
to march to the Howeitat in 
their spring pastures in the 
Sirhan, and from there to raise 
a mobile camel force with 
Rualla and Sherarat contin- 
gents, and rush Akaba with 
their help without guns or 
machine-guns, which could not 
be carried on the long and diffi- 
cult desert route. Auda was 
hopeful about raising the tribes. 
Indeed, he thought, with money 
and dynamite, all things were 
possible. 

They would be dependent, 
of course, on the tribes they 
gathered up on the way, and 
most of all on the Howeitat, 
Auda’s kin, who dominated 
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the scene of operations. To 
stimulate their keenness they 
carried a purse of £22,000. 
Nasir, a Sherif of Medina, the 
pioneer of every precarious ad- 
vance, was their leader. He 
and Auda, an even bigger name, 
who went with them to rally 
the tribes and lead them in 
battle, are the best of Law- 
rence’s portraits, if we except 
Feisal. Nasir’s mare was be- 
spangled with enemy decora- 
tions, the spoils of a raid, a 
head-dress of gaudy clanking 
Turkish medals, a panache char- 
acteristic of the élan and chal- 
lenge of the modern Saracen. 
But the richest colour in the 
scene will be associated with 
Auda, the warrior par excellence, 
a sort of Arab Rustum, a ter- 
rible and ruthless old man, 
given to uncontrollable im- 
pulses and passions, yet jolly 
and lovable, and capable of 
freakish humours, half savage, 
half poet. He saw life as a 
saga, and called Lawrence his 
*“‘ world’s imp.” 

His coming in to Feisal was 
a turning- point in the cam- 
paign. Lawrence describes how, 
when they were dining together 
that night, Auda scrambled up 
to his feet and flung out of the 
tent with a loud ‘‘ God forbid.” 
They went out to see what was 
amiss, and found him bent over 
a great rock pounding his false 
teeth to fragments with a stone. 
“TI had forgotten,’ he said, 
** Jemal Pasha had these made 
for me. I was eating my lord’s 
(Feisal’s) bread with Turkish 
teeth.”” Poor old Auda went 
about half-nourished after this 
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until we had taken Akaba, 
when Sir Reginald Wingate sent 
him a dentist to make him an 
Allied set. 

The astonishing thing is that 
Lawrence was able to reconcile 
and control these untamed 
spirits, and to compel them, 
without ever letting it appear 
that he assumed authority, to 
move according to his sugges- 
tion. Constantly it was a 
matter of life and death to 
check their follies. Auda and 
Nasir, reinforce: by the tribes, 
became heady with enthusiasm, 
and wanted to leave Akaba, 
an uncontained enemy base, in 
their rear, and to attack Damas- 
cus, which they could not have 
held at this stage, even if they 
had taken it, for six weeks. 
And to lose Damascus after 
capturing it would cost them 
the support of the tribes. Then 
Nesib wanted to raise a Syrian 
rebellion, independent of Feisal, 
under his own leadership. Law- 
rence in his dealings with the 
unstable Syrians showed the 
wisdom of a Solomon. He 
headed Nesib off, and he was 
able to persuade Auda and 
Nasir that Akaba was the only 
door by which they could un- 
lock Syria. At the same time 
he whispered to Auda that in 
the Damascus objective all the 
cash and credit would go to 
Nuri Shaalan. 

They started from Wejh in 
the summer heat. It was a 


tremendous turning movement 
they were embarking on, in- 
volving a desert march of six 
hundred miles to carry a trench 
line within sight of our ships 
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at Akaba. At the end of three 
weeks, and after many endur- 
ances of sun, and thirst, and 
hunger, and a plague of snakes, 
they reached the Howeitat in 
the Wadi Sirhan. Another 
fortnight was spent in resting 
or replacing their camels. Their 
first essential objective was 
Aba el Lissan, sixteen miles 
from Maan, where was a large 
spring at the head of the great 
pass, Naqb el Shtar, down 
which the road dipped from the 
Maan plateau. With the Arabs 
in command of the pass and 
astride the road between the 
railway and the sea the Turkish 
garrison would be starved out, 
and the hill tribes, hearing of 
their success, would come flock- 
ing down to wipe out the local 
posts. But it would have to 
be done before Turkish rein- 
forcements could come down 
in strength from Maan to dis- 
lodge them. 

Lawrence’s plans were so well 
laid that the Turks were still 
unsuspicious. He bluffed them 
into believing that he was 
going to attack farther up the 
line, and had designs on Aleppo 
and Damascus. In his long 
trek behind the Turkish lines 
in disguise, round Damascus 
and Baalbec and Hauran, he 
dropped hints of an immediate 
descent on Jebel Druse, and on 
his return he made raids on the 
railway in the direction of Deraa 
to confirm these conclusions. 
The Turks were outwitted. 
They believed the Shereefian 
force was in Wadi Sirhan on the 
road to Jebel Druse, and sent 
out cavalry to intercept them. 
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They were not anxious about 
Maan, since they had blown 
up all the wells on the desert 
road, leaving the Arabs no 
camping-ground. The surprise 
to the Turks was so complete 
that Maan would have been a 
negligible threat if it had not 
been for an accident which 
might have upset the whole 
scheme, and which forced Law- 
rence into one of his few “ im- 
perative’”’ battles. It hap- 
pened, on the morning when 
news came through to Maan 
of their attack on a local post, 
that a relief battalion of new 
troops from the Caucasus ar- 
rived in the station on their 
way south. These were de- 
trained with their transport, 
and formed into a punitive 
force with pack-guns and a 
detachment of cavalry. Thus 
battle was forced on Lawrence. 
He could not go forward to 
Akaba with this battalion in 
undisputed command of the 
pass. 

Lawrence’s literary gifts are 
many and varied. He can 
write as eruditely as a pundit 
on metaphysics, or history, or 
divinity ; and he can tell a 
simple tale of adventure that 
will keep a boy awake all night. 
It is generally people of a dual 
nature like his who have the 
best stories to tell. His Aba 
el Lissan is a stirring battle 
scene. While the Turks slept in 
the valley the Arabs split into 
sections and crowned the hills 
round about them unobserved. 
The Bedouin poured lead into 
them all day, but they could 
do nothing valid in return. 
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The shells of their little moun- 
tain guns burst behind the 
Arabs harmlessly. 

Jn the middle of the battle 
Auda burst upon Lawrence, 
who had taunted him with 
intention. ‘“ Well, how is it 
with the Howeitat?” he 
croaked, grinning with malice. 
“All talk and no work?” 
“*By God, indeed,’ said I 
back again, for I was angry 
with every one and with myself, 
‘they shoot a lot and hit a 
little.’ Auda turned almost 
pale with rage, and trembling 
tore his headcloth off and threw 
it on the ground beside me. 
Then he ran back up the hill 
like a@ madman shouting out 
to his men on this side and the 
other in his dreadful strained 
and rustling voice. They came 
together to him, and after a 
moment scattered away down- 
hill. I feared things were 
going wrong, and struggled up 
to Auda, where he stood alone 
on the hill-top glaring at the 
enemy, but all he would say 
to me was, ‘Get your camel 
if you wish to see the old man’s 
work.’ Nasir called for his 
camel, and we mounted.” 

They saw Auda with fifty 
horsemen charge down the 
slope into the Turkish in- 
fantry, huddled together under 
the cliff ready to cut their 
desperate way out to Maan 
at the first dusk. They began 
to sway in and out, and finally 
broke before the charge. Then 
the camelry plunged down the 
hill on the flank to cut into 
the head of the rout, at a ter- 
rific uncontrollable pace, four 
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hundred of them, extending 
right and left when the ground 
widened, and shooting into 
the Turkish brown—Lawrence 
among them, until his camel 
fell and hurled him like a stone 
from a catapult into the middle 
of the Turks, where happily 
the carcase of his beast formed 
an island which diverted the 
fugitive stream to either side 
of him. He lay there half- 
stunned waiting for the Turks 
to finish him, but when he 
came to himself he sawc the 
battle already won, and the 
Arabs driving together and cut- 
ting down the last remnants 
of the enemy. They took 160 
prisoners, many of them 
wounded, and some 300 dead 
and dying lay scattered over 
the valley. 

After the fight Auda “‘ came 
swinging up to us on foot, his 
eyes glazed over with the rap- 
ture of battle, and the words 
bubbling with incoherent speed 
from his mouth. ‘ Work, work, 
where are words, work, bullets, 
Abu Tayi’... and he held 
up his shattered field-glasses, 
his pierced pistol-holster, and 
his leather sword-scabbard cut 
to ribbons. He had been the 
target of a volley which had 
killed his mare under him, but 
the six bullets through his 
equipment had left him scathe- 
legs.” 

The Arab dead were two. 
Lawrence deplored these casual- 
ties. He aspired to win a cam- 
paign without any. And with 
his vanishing and reappearing 
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ghost-like irregulars, his prac- 
tice did not fall far short of 
his theory. His casualties 
by snake-bite in the march 
through Wadi Sirhan were 
heavier. 

At the cost of two Bedouin 
killed he won Akaba, which 
would have taken three divi- 
sions of British regular troops 
to carry from the coast. For 
Aba el Lissan gave him his 
objective. The Turkish garri- 
son between Maan and the 
coast, seeing themselves cut 
off from support and supplies, 
surrendered with little resist- 
ance. Lawrence’s Arabs en- 
tered one empty post after 
another. The main defensive 
position to which they retired 
at the mouth of Wadi Itm was 
now hardly tenable, with the 
hill tribes occupying the peaks 
all round and firing down into 
the gorges. The Turks had 
not considered an attack from 
the interior; not one of their 
posts or trenches faced inland. 

Lawrence, of course, gives 
all the praise of Aba el Lissan 
to Auda, but one may be quite 
sure that the tribesmen would 
never have attacked without 
him. They would have dissi- 
pated their strength in small 
raids, and melted away after 
the attack with their loot to 
their tents. By themselves 
they were disorganised by vic- 
tory, and looked only to the 
momentary advantage. Law- 
rence held them in the leash, 
and loosed them on the essen- 


tial quarry. 








The Hejaz campaign was 
finished, but there was no rest 
at Akaba. Five hundred irreg- 
ulars, seven hundred prisoners, 
and two thousand allies (as 
Lawrence courteously terms the 
Bedouin who rush to the suc- 
cour of the winning side, and 
expect their reward) had to be 
fed, and there was nothing to 
feed them on except the tough 
and sinewy camels which had 
carried them to victory. So 
after making dispositions for 
the defence of the Maan-Akaba 
line, he started the next morn- 
ing to ride across the Sinai 
peninsula, 150 miles, waterless 
save for one well, to Suez. 
He made the journey in forty- 
nine hours. Not a bad finish 
to 1400 miles on a camel in 
four weeks in the Arabian dog 
days. Lawrence felt that he 
deserved a bath and a change— 
his clothes were all sticking to 
his saddle sores—and a long 
drink with ice tinkling in the 
glass, and something more re- 
vivifying to eat than camel 
sinew. And, incidentally, as 
we have mentioned, he had 
Akaba in his pocket, which 
would have taken three divi- 
sions of regulars to capture. 
But he was refused a launch 
across the canal by the Inland 
Water Transport. 

That sort of thing was con- 
stantly happening to Lawrence. 
He just escaped being arrested 
by an Australian private as he 
was entering his own Damascus, 
and in the city he received a 
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blow from an Australian officer, 
but preserved his temper and 
incognito. Lawrence carries 
himself obscurely. He doesn’t 
explain himself. I believe he 
liked going about unremarked, 
and feeling that nobody knew 
who he was or what he had 
done. If he has a weakness, 
it is in doing big things, and 
assuring himself and other 
people that he is indifferent 
to them, or that they are not 
big. Lawrence, I think, would 
deny that he is modest, but 
what vanity he possesses is 
his pride in his modesty, the 
last infirmity of genius. He 
sees things in a wide perspec- 
tive, in which he is small and 
atomic, but he is probably 
quite well aware that nobody 
is more competent for the job 
in hand than himself, though 
he attributes his success, when 
things come off, to ‘‘ just ex- 
ploited chance,” or to the 
stupidity and supineness of 
the Turks. The dozen or more 
British officers who contri- 
buted to the victory on the 
Arab flank receive their full 
share of praise. 

Lawrence is not what you 
might call a hero-worshipper, 
but he has one hero. In his 
eyes Allenby was something like 
a superman. Needless to say, 
the glamour and name of the 
conqueror of Palestine, “the 
modern Ceeur de Lion,” as the 
newspapers were fond of calling 
him, did not affect his judg- 
ment. Lawrence first saw 
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Allenby at Ismailia junction 
on his way back from Akaba. 
He had been cut off in the 
desert for the last four months, 
occupied with his own private 
campaign, and he had not 
heard of Gaza or that Murray 
had been superseded. So when 
he saw a very large and superior 
general descend from the train 
and march up and down the 
platform in discussion with a 
resplendently attentive staff, 
creating the most terrible ten- 
sion among a nervous soldiery, 
and learnt that this was 
Allenby, far from falling under 
his spell, he fell to wondering 
if this big and rubicund man 
would be any use to him, and 
how long it would take to 
teach him, to initiate him, 
that is to say, into the virtues 
and value of his irregular 
camelry, and what consider- 
able part they might play in 
the general plan, provided they 
were fed, paid, and armed, 
and generally recognised and 
cared for. Allenby’s prede- 
cessor and his staff had begun 
tiresomely, but time and per- 
formance had won his Arabs 
recognition, and even approval. 
Lawrence fretted at the idea 
of having to start again on his 
course of instruction ab ovo. 

In Cairo Allenby sent for 
him. I have omitted to men- 
tion that Lawrence has an 
individual and elfish sense of 
humour, uncommon in men of 
such @ quixotic and crusading 
spirit. He can describe him- 
self on the stage objectively as 
if observed from the wings. 
He watched Allenby weighing 
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him, wondering how much was 
genuine actor, how much char- 
latan. He could see the prob- 
lem working behind his eyes 
as he sat in his chair looking 
at him, not straight, as was 
his custom, but sideways, 
puzzled. Allenby, “ physically 
large and confident, and mor- 
ally so great that the compre- 
hension of our littleness was 
not easy to him,” was hardly 
prepared for “ anything so odd 
as myself, a little bare-footed 
skirted person, preaching a 
Willisen strategy of communi- 
cations, offering to hobble the 
enemy by preaching if given 
stores and arms and a fund 
of two hundred thousand sover- 
eigns to convince and control 
the converts.” 

When Lawrence had finished 
explaining, Allenby looked at 
him, put up his chin, and said, 
“ Well, I will do what I can.” 


-Men with the slightest experi- 


ence of the Commander-in- 
Chief knew that this meant 
everything. 

Allenby must have seen at 
a glance the asset he had in 
Lawrence and his irregulars, 
and what strategic capital might 
be made of the tribesmen be- 
tween Akaba and Damascus 
by employing them as a threat 
to the railway communications 
of the Turks in Palestine. It 
was his quickness in making 
use of all his assets, moral and 
material, his breadth and inde- 
pendence of judgment, his splen- 
did unorthodoxy and contempt 
for the manual, which first 
earned him Lawrence’s - intel- 
lectual respect, a feeling which 
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soon deepened into a profound 
personal loyalty. Allenby was 
not likely to let Lawrence and 
his irregulars rust in disuse. 

Lawrence was now a.tooth 
in the big machine, no longer 
an independent adventurer, 
forcing events, dropping in un- 
expectedly at headquarters with 
chunks of liberated Arabia in 
his hands ; and for this reason, 
perhaps, his history of the 
Syrian campaign is psychologic- 
ally less interesting than his 
Hejaz history, though it is 
equally packed with adventure 
and achievement. 

Akaba was practically the 
finish of the campaign in the 
Hejaz. Wejh was closed down. 
Feisal was transferred from 
Hussein’s command to Al- 
lenby’s. The Arab forces be- 
came Allenby’s right flank, only 
a hundred miles from his centre. 
Akaba faced north, it must be 
remembered, to Damascus ; 
Mecca was left behind; the 
Turks still hung on to their ab- 
surd exposed position at Medina, 
all flank and no front, in spite 
of the protests of the higher 
German command, and Law- 
rence in his quiet way diverted 
our too zealous efforts to dis- 
lodge them. 

The new part Lawrence and 
his Arabs had to play was in the 
Dead Sea campaign. Allenby 
wanted them to march north 
and link up with the British 
on the southern shore of the 
Dead Sea to prevent the Turks 
getting round and attacking 
them in the rear, also to cut 
off the enemy’s food supplies 
up the Dead Sea to Jericho. 
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Lawrence’s programme was Car- 
ried out precisely according to 
plan. Tafileh was isolated by 
raids on its communications, 
and surrendered to the Arabs, 
who had no casualties. The 
Turks then counter-attacked un- 
expectedly, and were routed, 
losing all their guns and 
machine-guns, 600 killed, 250 
prisoners. A bare 50 survived. 
This was Lawrence’s second 
“imperative” engagement. 
Then the Arab cavalry by 
a surprise attack destroyed 
the Turkish flotilla at Kerak 
on the Dead Sea, probably 
the only engagement in his- 
tory between horse and ships. 
The crews were sleeping un- 
suspectingly on the beach and 
in the reed huts near by. The 
destruction of the Dead Sea 
transport owas Lawrence’s 
second objective; his third, 
the junction with the British 
at the mouth of the Jordan, 
would no doubt have been 
effected had not Zeid, Feisal’s 
younger brother, in command 
on this front, diverted to his 
own uses the gold necessary 
to pay the tribes through whose 
country they were fighting. 
Lawrence resigned in disgust, 
but Allenby refused to let 
him go. 

The Arabs, whether as a 
fighting force or as political 
allies, had their limitations. 
Lawrence does not emphasise 
these, but from time to time 
we are reminded incidentally 
of their shortcomings, as when 
he had to explain to Allenby 
that they could not attack 
or defend a place, meaning, 
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I suppose, not in the dogged, 
dependable way of troops 
trained in shock tactics. Nor 
could they stand overhead 
risks; ot, indeed, casualties 
of any nature; with much 
bombing they would break up 
and go home. And inaction 
demoralised them ; even Feisal 
fell to pieces when nothing was 
happening. A serious reverse 
would have nipped the Arab 
movement in the bud, and vic- 
tory, in its local reactions, often 
had the same effect. After a 
successful foray they became 
no longer an organised raiding 
party, but “just a baggage 
caravan stumbling along loaded 
to breaking-point with all the 
household goods needed to 
make rich an Arab tribe for 
years.” 

Then they were torn by 
internal dissensions.  Feisal 
could not long keep up his 
boast of the abatement of 
blood-feuds. He was powerless 
to reconcile the tribes. Clans 
working for the same cause 
had to be separated when they 
met and employed in different 
objectives. Lawrence reminds 
us that the conduct of the war 
in France ,would have been 
harder if each division, almost 
each brigade, had hated every 
other with a deadly hatred, 
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and fought when they met 
suddenly. 

One feels that what little 
idealism or national spirit they 
had Lawrence himself pumped 
into them. ‘‘ Their minds wore 
my livery.” He admired their 
simple virtues, but he knew 
exactly how far these would 
carry them. ‘“‘ We were deal- 
ing with one of the shallowest 
and least patient races of the 
world.”’ And he knew how the 
Arabs owed their strength to 
being “‘ geographically beyond 
temptation.”’ The shade of a 
tree or running water is 
luxury to the Bedouin, and 
with too much comfort they 
become corrupted. They owed 
their virtues, continences, and 
endurances to their hard un- 
compromising struggle with 
nature. Prosperity, settlement, 
the mildest form of luxury 
demoralised them, even the 
harvest of a train raid. We 
find old Auda, the toughest of 
them all in fibre and spirit, 
dallying in his tent rather than 
risk his life in a new adven- 
ture. There were times when 
Lawrence found it difficult to 
raise a party for a hazard like 
the demolition of the Yarmuk 
bridges. Wealth had spoilt 
them, and made life too pre- 
cious. 


VI. 


Such was the material Law- 
rence had to work on, and it 
must be admitted that he made 
the most of it. In masses, as 
an organised force, his Bedouin 


could not be counted on, but 
as a mob of individuals, de- 
tachable into units, he found 
a use for them. His tactical 
scheme exactly fitted in with 
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the tribesmen’s genius. Man 
for man, the Arab is as good 
as the Turk; Lawrence thinks 
him better. In fact, on his 
own ground he believes him 
equal to two or three Turks. 
But the smaller the unit the 
greater the efficiency. The 
Bedou is a brave, hardy, en- 
during person, who believes he 
is the salt of the earth, which 
is all to the good, but he has 
not learnt discipline, and prob- 
ably never will, and so in mass 
fighting he is very little use. 

But in mobility and endur- 
ance he is unequalled. On 
camels Lawrence’s irregulars 
were independent of supplies 
for six weeks. They left their 
base with half a bag of flour, 
45 pounds in weight, strung 
to their riding saddles, and half 
a pint of water only. Some of 
them never drank between wells. 
In summer the camels would 
do about 250 miles after a 
watering. Thus, starting from 
their base with six months’ 
rationing, they could cover a 
thousand miles out and home. 
When their flour failed them 
they had 200 pounds of poten- 
tial meat under each saddle. 
They halted and killed their 
worst camel. 

They rode light. It was an 
army independent of labour or 
communication corps. Every 
unit served in the line of battle. 
Through economy of ammuni- 
tion they were able to move 
without led camels, though 
they carried a quantity of high 
explosive. Most of them were 
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Lawrence evolved methods of 
his own for rapid destruction 
under fire. Before the end of 
the war he had destroyed 
seventy-nine bridges and cul- 
verts, apart from track and 
rolling stock, with his own 
hand. 

The Arabs’ part in this last 
phase was to keep the Turks 
busy on the Hejaz railway, to 
confirm them in their idea that 
the coming offensive was to 
be here, to prick and irritate 
them by continual raids, but 
not by any premature offensive 
or cumulative attrition to drive 
them on to the other flank, 
where Allenby was preparing 
to break through. Then, when 
the final thrust was delivered, 
to cut the railway behind them 
at the junctions, isolating them 
on all three lines from their 
food and ammunition bases, 
to seize Deraa and Damascus, 
and to create a rising of all the 
tribes in their rear. 

To achieve this, Lawrence 
or Feisal moved northwards 
step by step, using the newly 
converted tribes as his ladder, 
as in the march to Akaba. His 
campaign differed from other 
campaigns in its purely geo- 
graphical objective. His aim 
was to occupy more territory, 
not to force battle or to kill 
Turks, and for his purpose he 
depended on the tribes through 
whose country he fought. They 
knew the terrain best; also 
more might be expected of 
them, as they were defending 
their homes and crops. The 
Bedouin did not fight as well 
as the Arab regulars, but it 
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was they, and not the troops, 
who would win the _ war. 
Feisal’s regulars Lawrence de- 
fines as ‘“‘our static side, the 
means of securing the fruits 
of tribal opportunity.” 

One virtue of this system 
was mobility in pursuit. Their 
ranks were refreshed by the 
manhood of the new clan 
through whose territory they 
were passing. Another advan- 
tage was the wide, but economic, 
distribution of energy. They 
would be fighting in one dis- 
trict on Monday, in another 
on Tuesday, and in a third 
on Wednesday. This fluidity 
of movement was the virtue 
of a defect, since it was diffi- 
cult to combine the tribes in 
a raiding party on account of 
their suspicions and jealousies. 
One could not use the men of 
one territory in another. Law- 
rence characteristically  dis- 
covers advantage in these 
limitations. “In a real sense 
maximum disorder would be 
our equilibrium,” he remarks, 
and explains how the absence 
of any formal system of units 
must confuse the enemy’s in- 
telligence, and make it hope- 
less for him to gauge the 
Arabs’ strength at any point. 

He compares his operations to 
a naval war in their mobility, 
ubiquity, independence of bases, 
lack of communications, ignoring 
of ground features, of strategic 
areas, of fixed directions and 
fixed points. Camel raiding 


parties might cruise without 
danger along the enemy’s cul- 
tivation frontier, and tap, or 
raid into, his lines where they 
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chose, with always a sure re- 
treat behind them into the 
desert. Here are a few of 
Lawrence’s axioms, the equa- 
tion of his reading with his 
experience. His fighting tactics 
“were always tip and run, 
not pushes but strokes, never 
to maintain or improve an 
advantage, but to move off to 
strike again somewhere else, 
to use the smallest force in 
the quickest time in the far- 
thest place.” If our action 
continued until the enemy had 
changed his dispositions to re- 
sist it, we should be breaking 
the spirit of our fundamental 
Tule of denying him targets. 
If the enemy brought us to 
action we should be disgraced 
technically. ‘“‘Our target was 
the line anywhere. The Turks 
defended a myriad points to 
cover it all, for every yard of 
it mattered to them. To us 
these points were alternatives. 
A few of them we wanted to 
take, but there was not one 
of them we must take. The 
ease, the deliberation, the free- 
dom were ours.” 

Lawrence had not pictured 
himself as a commander in the 
field, but he became what he 
had to become, strategist, diplo- 
matist, guerilla leader, and 
among other things expert 
camel master, trained engineer, 
competent electrician, wise in 
explosives and the intricacies 
of demolition. His train-wreck- 
ing chapters alone contain 
enough thrills and hairbreadth 
escapes to supply a writer of 
books of adventure with 
material for a lifetime. It 
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was aN amazing transforma- 
tion from the student, and that 
is where the romance comes in. 
There is nothing so intriguing 
as the bookworm who suddenly 
puts on chain armour to lead 
a crusade, unless it is the 
crusader who rests under the 
shadow of a rock to study the 
logos and the early metaphy- 
sicians. And Lawrence was 
both. His Bedouin, of course, 
knew nothing about this, but 
they regarded him as a sort 
of superman, and they were 
not far from the mark. 

The Turks also learnt his 
value. After the capture of 
Akaba they put a price on his 
head, £20,000 alive or £10,000 
dead. He strengthened his 
bodyguard to ninety, free-lances 
from nearly all the tribes, many 
of them blood-enemies, but 
feuds were set aside as in a 
Pathan company of an Indian 
regiment. This gave him spies, 
or guides, to precede, accom- 
pany, or inquire for, him wher- 
ever his business lay at any 
point of the compass. They 
were a loyal and proud crew, 
outlaws, men with no family 
ties, ready to engage in any 
uninsurable occupation. Sixty 
of them died for him. Law- 
rence says they developed “a 
professionalism almost flam- 
boyant.’’ He discovered that 
they had a tribunal of their 
own, like the prefect system 
in our public. schools, which 
flogged offenders and all who 
flinched. It must have been 
exhilarating to ride out with 
his singing Bedouin dressed 
like a bed of tulips in every 
imaginable colour except white, 
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which was his own wear, and 
therefore presumption in bis 
bodyguard: a poet on the 
right and a poet on the left, 
among the best singers so 
that their ride might be musical. 
“Tt hurt them that I would 
not have a banner like a prince.” 
His physical frailty made the 
achievement the more wonder- 
ful. He had to live up to his 
bodyguard, riding a thousand 
miles each month on camels, 
tempering the body, learning 
to walk barefoot, hardening 
the feet over sharp, pebbly, 
burning ground, often near 
breaking-point with fever and 
boils and thirst. He learnt to 
lie on his belly in times of 
enforced fasting, for “‘ that pre- 
vented the inflation of food- 
lessness.”” His weight was less 
than seven stone after the 
fatigues and privations of the 
Akaba march. In the summer 
the heat stabbed. When they 
started on a raid in September 
the temperature was 123° in 
the shade in the palm gardens 
of ‘“‘cool Akaba.”’ But it was 
in his trial of strength with the 
winter climate of Edom that 
he excelled his bodyguard. 
Many of them, and their camels, 
died of cold and overstrain. 
Lawrence obtained his leader- 
ship by seeing with his men, 
by being entirely one of them, 
conforming even to their ex- 
cesses and abstinences, drinking 
too much at wells and too little 
between them. Men of his 
school argue that the Bedouin 
will not understand a stranger 
or open their hearts to him. 
The least slip in etiquette or 
understanding, or even in dia- 
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lect, or in the knowledge of 
social relations between clans, 
may be fatal to confidence. 
If one cannot behave like a 
Sheikh one is cut off from 
esteem. Lawrence was always 
one of the family. 

And there is another school, 
who, independent of these as- 
sumed likenesses, have owed 
their ascendency to achieve- 
ment alone. Colonel Shake- 
speare and Colonel Leachman, 
who lived among the Bedouin 
frankly as foreigners in Euro- 
pean dress, are examples. A 
foreign costume, of course, was 
impossible for Lawrence in the 
part he was playing: it is 
dangerous at any time in Arabia 
in districts where one is not 
known. His sun helmet, I 
believe, cost Shakespeare his 
life. As for Lawrence, the last 
thing he wanted, or could 
afford, was a badge of distinc- 
tion setting up a barrier be- 
tween himself and his men. 

The Bedouin do not under- 
stand distinctions. In the re- 
lations between the Indian 
sepoys and their officers they 
remarked the first example of 
personal inequality that had 
come into their experience. 
The bodyguard were horrified. 
Lawrence, if he had any con- 
sciousness of class or race dis- 
tinctions, was not the man to 
show it. He kept a little aloof 
from his Arabs in spirit, never 
in manner. A display of 
even unconscious condescension 
would have estranged them. 
Most of the British who had 
dealings with them were offi- 
cials. “‘ The veil of office as 


subtle and impermeable as our 
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veil of flesh lay between them 
and the people.” Lawrence 
knew exactly what an Arab 
felt when confronted with them. 
The first time he met an 
Englishman when he was dis- 
guised in his Mecca clothes he 
was chilled by “that awful 
blankness in his eye which saw 
not a fellow-man but landscape 
or local colour.”” He endured 
the beastliness of the fotid 
and promiscuous life among the 
Bedouin, gave up his privacy 
and his books, was bored and 
vermin-ridden, that he might 
banish from his eye this very 
blankness. 

As he worked his way north, 
keeping step with Allenby— 
it was essential that he should 
not be half a day too early 
or too late—the tribes flocked 
in to Feisal’s standard. They 
did not want the Turks, but 
they were not going to show 
their hand before they were 
certain that the offensive was 
not a raid merely but an 
occupation. The Syrian peas- 
antry are a settled people, not 
like the Bedouin. They have 
no desert into which to evapo- 
rate after a reverse. Their 
families and properties lie open 
to reprisals. That is why 
earlier in the year, when he 
might have got into Damas- 
cus independently of Allenby 
amidst a general rising, and 
the Sheikhs were urging him 
to move, Lawrence held back. 
He doubted if he could hold 
the city until Allenby broke 
through, and to capture and 
abandon it would have in- 
volved the population in the 
most ruthless massacres. After- 
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wards on that red afternoon at 
Tafas he was to see of what 
refinement in cruelty the Turks 
were capable. Jt was an un- 
written law in the bodyguard 
that they should kill their 
wounded rather than leave them 
to torture and mutilation by 
the enemy. Lawrence recog- 
nised that there could only be 
one rising, and that decisive. 
At the end, when the tribes 
of Syria entered Damascus in 
the Arab triumph, people turned 
to one another and said, ‘‘ Here 
is Feisal’s army. They have 
come in at the finish when all 
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had fought his way to the city 
through mud and blood re- 
marked caustically that they 
were “like a lot of spare 
ginerals riding about as if the 
place belonged to them.” Of 
course the place did belong to 
them, but nobody knew that 
these late-comers were the last 
rung of the ladder of tribes by 
which Feisal, independently of 
Allenby, had been climbing for 
two years from Yenbo to 
Damascus. And some of the 
London newspapers, among 
them the groundling we spoke 
of, made capital of this petti- 


is over.”’ And the soldier who ness. 
Vi. 
Lawrence saw his Arabs The ‘Seven Pillars’ ought 
through, and then returned to be a triumphant book, but 


to his cloister, or hangar. He 
stayed only a few days in 
Damascus, just long enough to 
evolve order out of chaos, 
counter the intrigues against 
Feisal, and establish a de facto 
Arab government and _ the 
nucleus of an army. Then he 
asked Allenby to let him go— 
the only personal request he 
ever made him. It was char- 
acteristic this last slipping away 
at the end. Lawrence was 
always slipping away, now to 
bring off some coup of his own, 
some stratagem, or rapid daring 
exploit, now to escape from 
the noise of it. And on his 
return All Souls was not quiet 
enough for him, and he chose 
to spend his days in a seclusion 
less penetrable, a numbered 
human unit, cleaning aeroplanes 
for cadets to learn to fly in. 





it is filled with a sense of the 
futility of achievement. To 
Lawrence victory is a sort of 
death ; before the fruits of it 
were in his hands he wanted 
to reject them. There was 
nothing left in the old part, 
and he had an itching to turn 
to a new one, unencumbered, 
having shed all his accretions. 
One is reminded of Waring, 
whose disappearances were 
pregnant. Arabia was a great 
experiment, but its unimagined 
success killed the enjoyment 
of it. His delight was in the 
race, not in the cup. That 
old copybook maxim was never 
better illustrated than in Law- 
rence’s first night with his vic- 
torious Arabs in Damascus. 
“The Muadhins began to 
send their call through the 
warm moist night over the 
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feasting and the illuminations 
of the city. From a little 
mosque quite near there was 
one who cried into my open 
window, a man with a ringing 
voice of special sweetness, and 
I found myself involuntarily 
distinguishing his words: ‘God 
alone is great. I testify there 
is no god but God, and Mo- 
hammed the Prophet of God. 
Come to prayer. Come to 
security. God alone is great. 
There is no god but God.’ 

*“ At the close he dropped 
his voice two tones, almost to 
speaking level, and very softly 
added, ‘And He is very good 
to us this day, O people of 
Damascus.’ The clamour be- 
neath him hushed suddenly, 
as every one seemed to obey 
the call to prayer for this first 
night in their lives of perfect 
freedom; while my fancy 
showed me in the overwhelming 
pause my loneliness and lack 
of reason in their movement, 
since only for me of the tens 
of thousands in the city was 
that phrase meaningless.” 

So all is vanity and disillu- 
sion. In the next paragraph he 
speaks of “this false liberty 
drawn down to them by spells 
and wickedness.”’ One is never 
really persuaded that he be- 
lieves in his Arabs, or in their 
power to hold the freedom he 
gavethem. There are outstand- 
ing figures. Feisal, Nasir, Auda 
have a certain undeniable great- 
ness; as for the herd, their 
very virtues seemed to make 
their cause hopeless. ‘‘ We had 


been trying a hopeless thing, 
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labouring to plough the waste 
lands, to make nationality grow 
in a place full of the certainty of 
God, that upas certainty which 
forbade all hope. Among the 
tribes our creed and its success 
could be only like the desert 
grass—a beautiful swift seem- 
ing of spring, which after a 
day’s heat fell to brown dust.” 
Thus their lack of national 
feeling is gilded into an ideal. 

Lawrence, in giving his Arabs 
the freedom they demanded of 
him, has more than fulfilled his 
pledge. Time will show how 
far they are worthy of it. In 
the Hejaz the house he set up 
has been dispossessed by men 
of a stronger and finer breed, 
while in Iraq and Trans-Jor- 
dania Arab nationalism is still 
a fostered and protected growth, 
secured by British aeroplanes 
and armoured cars. 

One wonders if the Arabs 
are not better left to their own 
solitudes and their own God, 
making what terms with their 
neighbours they can. In their 
tribal life they have always 
been free enough, admitting no 
master but their own Sheikhs. 
The consciousness of national- 
ism is a new thing among them, 
destructive of their static peace, 
and it is turning them into 
politicians. Old Auda was 
right. “‘Why are the West- 
erners always wanting more ? ” 
he said, alluding to new con- 
quests of science and astro- 
nomical discoveries. ‘‘ Behind 
our few stars we can see God, 
who is not behind your mil- 
lion.” 
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DEAD MEN’S TALES. 


BY BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


IX. THE BOAT VOYAGE OF ‘“‘ BOUNTY ”’ BLIGH. 


WE are not concerned in this 
tale with the little community 
of Early Christians on Pitcairn 
Island, so greatly beloved by 
Victorian grandmothers, which 
derived from some of the 
mutineers of His Majesty’s ship 
Bounty and their feminine com- 
panions of Tahiti. The dis- 
covery of this group of primi- 
tive communists, settled upon 
a scrap of rock in the South 
Seas—of two square miles in 
cultivated area,—received so 
immense an advertisement that 
the gallantry and sufferings of 
Captain Bligh and his loyal 
men, roughly thrown into a 
small boat to starve or drown, 
became too insignificant an in- 
cidental result of the mutiny 
to be worth bothering about. 
Picturesque mutineers are so 
much more interesting than 
their victims, just as in these 
days are those popular mur- 
derers who chop up the bodies 
of their superfluous lady friends. 

In 1923 the world was thrilled 
by the story of Captain Cecil 
Foster and his chief officer, 
who, after the sinking of the 
steamship Trevessa in the In- 
dian Ocean, sailed two of the 
ship’s boats to Rodriquez 


Island and Mauritius, distances 
of 1556 and 1747 miles respec- 
tively. The captain’s boat was 
at sea for 22 days 19 hours, 





and the chief officer’s boat for 
24 days 20 hours. Great priva- 
tions were suffered, and the 
officers and men who suffered 
them, and throughout main- 
tained perfect self-control and 
willing discipline, were de- 
servedly honoured by their 
King and countrymen. Their 
story has been fully told, and 
will always remain as a splen- 
did inspiration and example to 
British mariners. Yet the feat 
of Captain Foster and his chief 
officer, with their boats 
equipped and furnished under 
strict Board of Trade regula- 
tions, with food of high value 
in small bulk (such as con- 
densed milk), and with the 
certainty of aid and comfort 
as soon as land was reached, 
pales—great voyage though it 
was—when set beside the won- 
derful exploit of Captain Bligh 
of the Bounty nearly one hun- 
dred and fifiy years ago. With 
his eighteen associates he was 
thrust into a ship’s launch, a 
little food and water (equiva- 
lent to five days’ full rations) 
was permitted by grace of the 
mutineers, and he was left in 
the stormy period of the South 
Sea winter to sink or swim, 
starve or be killed by hostile 
natives. I propose to retell the 
incredible story of how Captain 
Bligh, a young naval lieutenant 
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of thirty-five who had learned 
his sea job under Captain Cook 
when little more than a boy, 
neither sank, nor starved, nor 
got himself killed. He sailed 
that ship’s launch to New 
Holland (Australia), and thence 
onwards to Timor in the Dutch 
East Indies, a distance of 3600 
miles, and he handed over 
seventeen ragged skeletons— 
having lost one man only—to 
the bounteous hospitality of 
the Dutch at the conclusion of 
his voyage. The mutiny, which 
threw him upon the cold mercy 
of the seas, broke out on the 
29th of April 1789, and Bligh 
reached the Dutch settlement 
of Coupang, Timor, on the 
14th of June, a period of forty- 
six days. And, fortunately for 
us and for his fame, he has left 
an account of the voyage as full 
of detail and of wise sea lore 
as is that modern story told by 
Captain Foster of s.s. Trevessa. 

The sentimental interest 
taken in the snuff and butter 
community of Pitcairn Island 
has blinded many good folk 
to the grossness of the mutiny 
from which it originated. This 
was no instance of a revolt 
of ill-used men against the 
tyranny of their superiors. For 
twenty-three weeks the Bounty 
had been lying at Otaheite 
(Tahiti) in the Society Islands, 
taking in a supply of bread- 
fruit plants so that they might 
be conveyed in pots to the 
West Indies for acclimatisation 
there. Officers and men, with 
little of hard work to do, had 
indulged themselves for months 
in amorous dalliance with the 
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unspoiled Tahitan women. 
Bligh, in his frank eighteenth- 
century fashion, tells us all 
about it. ‘The women of 
Otaheite,” he writes, “are 
handsome, mild, and cheerful 
in their manners and conversa- 
tion, possessed of great sensi- 
bility, and have sufficient deli- 
cacy to make them admired 
and beloved. The chiefs were 
so much attached to our people 
that they rather encouraged 
their stay among them than 
otherwise, and even made prom- 
ises of large possessions. Under 
these and many other attendant 
circumstances, equally desir- 
able, it is now perhaps not so 
much to be wondered at, though 
scarcely possible to have been 
foreseen, that a set of sailors, 
most of them void of connec- 
tions, should be led away; 
especially when, in addition to 
such powerful inducements, 
they imagined it in their power 
to fix themselves in the midst 
of plenty on one of the finest 
islands in the world, where 
they need not labour, and 
where the allurements of dis- 
sipation are beyond anything 
that can be conceived.” 

In this sensual Paradise of 
the South Seas the stout British 
fibre of seamen, and of officers 
too, suffered deterioration. 
Three men deserted to another 
island, whence they were 
brought back by the natives 
under pressure from Bligh. An 
attempt was made to wreck 
the Bounty on the island reefs 
by cutting her cable while she 
lay at anchor. Bligh, with his 


thousand pots of bread-fruit 
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and other island plants—he 
turned the great cabin into a 
conservatory, — collected his 
men and sailed from Tahiti 
on 4th April. Three weeks later 
he was among the Friendly 
Islands, and the mutiny broke 
out. It was a very bad mutiny. 
The ringleader, Fletcher Chris- 
tian, was a master’s mate whom 
Bligh had made a temporary 
lieutenant, and with whom he 
was on terms of close friend- 
ship. Bligh, suspecting noth- 
ing, and sleeping always with 
his cabin door open, was trussed 
up by Christian and the other 
mutineers. A launch was 
hoisted out, and all those who 
were deemed by Christian to 
be loyal to Bligh were forced 
to enter it. The equipment of 
the boat was scanty, and 
allowed grudgingly by the 
mutineers, who clearly wished 
to compass the death of Bligh 
lest he should bring their crime 
to eventual punishment. The 
boatswain, William Cole, a 
faithful man, collected cord- 
age, Canvas, lines, and twenty- 
eight gallons of water in two 
casks. Bligh’s clerk, one 
Samuel, though threatened 
many times, managed to secure 
a quadrant and compass, to- 
gether with his chief’s journal 
and a few papers. He was 
forbidden, on pain of death, to 
touch maps, astronomical books, 
sextant, timekeeper, or Bligh’s 
surveys or drawings. For food 
the castaways were allowed 
150 Ib. of bread, together with 
a small quantity of rum and 
wine. The carpenter, William 
Purcell, after opposition, was 
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permitted to take his tool-chest. 
“He will have a vessel built 
in a month,” grumbled some 
of the mutineers. Four cut- 
lasses were thrown into the 
boat, but no firearms. In this 
fashion Bligh and _ eighteen 
others were cast adrift. As 
might have been expected, 
nearly all those of the Bligh 
party were officers or crafts- 
men. Three of the midship- 
men sided with the mutineer 
Christian, but most of his ad- 
herents were able seamen. The 
armourer and two carpenters, 
though they desired to adhere 
to Bligh, were retained on 
board by Christian. The acting 
surgeon, master, botanist, gun- 
ner, boatswain, carpenter, mas- 
ter’s mate, two midshipmen, 
two quartermasters, the sail- 
maker, cooks, and the butcher 
were all with Bligh. He had 
the pick of the ship’s company, 
splendid men, who, in spite of 
all the allurements of dissipa- 
tion in Tahiti, stuck by him 
and suffered with him right 
through to the end. The splen- 
did loyalty and self-sacrifice 
of these men with Bligh have 
more than wiped out in the 
records of the Royal Navy the 
disgusting treachery of Fletcher 
Christian, and the ignorant dis- 
loyalty of those whom he de- 
luded. All the twenty-five of 
the mutineers, save one, came 
to a bad end. That one, an 


able seaman, Alexander Smith 
—who changed his name to 
John Adams,—shines in the 
Sunday School books as the 
beneficent Moses 
cairn Islanders. 
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The full horror of their posi- 
tion did not for a few days 
strike home upon Bligh and 
his men. They had under them 
an excellent launch, twenty- 
three feet long, six feet nine 
inches in breadth, and of two 
feet nine inches in depth. It 
was as stout and well-built a 
sea boat as could possibly be 
constructed now, at least as 
sound a craft as were the regu- 
lation lifeboats of the twentieth- 
century Trevessa, and a good 
deal heavier. Bligh was among 
the Friendly Islands, some 
thirty miles from Tofoa, and 
it did not seem unlikely that 
he would be able to supply 
himself there with plenty of 
water and bread-fruit. Islands 
were also scattered along the 
two thousand mile route he 
had already decided to follow 
towards what is now called 
the Cape York Peninsula of 
Northern Australia. Supplies 
should, therefore, be procur- 
able at fairly short intervals. 
But Bligh had not yet sampled 
the change in the native mind 
brought about by the misfor- 
tunes of white men. He very 
quickly discovered that it is 
one thing to visit a South Sea 
island in a well-armed ship, 
and quite another thing to 
call upon one for help in cir- 
cumstances of unarmed adver- 
sity. He learned the difference 
at once, and harshly, at Tofoa. 
Thither he proceeded, and tried 
in vain to discover water or 
food. For a while the natives 
held aloof. Bligh had in- 
structed his men, so that “‘ they 
might all agree on one story,” 
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to say that the boat’s crew 
were the survivors of a wrecked 
ship. Presently some natives 
were encountered, and this story 
was told. ‘“‘ There did not 
appear the least symptom of 
joy or sorrow in their faces, 
although I fancied I discovered 
some marks of surprise.” A 
few bread-fruit and cocoanuts 
were secured and a little water. 
It was evident from what hap- 
pened later that the natives 
were thinking things over, and 
taking some time to realise 
that the imposing white men 
with the big noisy guns had 
become a feeble remnant with- 
out even small firearms. Not 
one of the Englishmen would 
have got away with his life 
had not this discovery taken 
some time to penetrate the 
Polynesian skull. For when 
at last the natives decided upon 
attack, two hundred strong, 
Bligh was able to get away in 
his boat, losing only one gallant 
fellow—John Norton, the quar- 
termaster, who ran up the beach 
to push the launch off. This 
was at sunset on the 2nd of 
May—the happy darkness 
stopped the pursuit of canoes, 
—and Bligh found himself 
flung back upon his own poor 
resources, and confronted by 
a boat journey of unparalleled 
length. He could no more 
venture to touch at any of the 
islands on his route; he must 
make New Holland or perish. 
This little company, now re- 
duced to eighteen persons, 
bruised and battered with stones 
—‘“T had not an idea,”’; writes 
Bligh, “that the power of a 
2H 
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man’s arm could throw stones, 
from two to eight pounds 
weight, with such force and 
exactness as these people did ” 
—this little company lay off 
Tofoa at eight o’clock on the 
evening of 2nd May and took 
stock of the situation. It 
might well have seemed desper- 
ate. They had 150 Ib. of bread, 
28 gallons of water (and 4 
empty breakers), 20 Ib. of pork, 
3 bottles of wine, and 5 quarts 
of rum. A few cocoanuts and 
some bread-fruit lay on the 
floor-boards, but during the 
recent struggle the bread-fruit 
had been trampled to pieces. 
The food represented full rations 
for no longer than five days. 
The wind blew strongly from 
the eastwards, and at that 
season might be expected to 
be continuous and to reach 
gale force. It would bear them 
on their north-westerly course 
for New Holland, across the 
40° of longitude which lay be- 
tween, but it made unthink- 
able any attempt to return to 
the friendly chiefs who had 
shown Bligh much hospitality 
at’ Tahiti. FIt was a moment 
to test character, and Bligh’s 
men stood the test. 

If the calibre of a leader is 
to be judged by the quality 
which he inspires in those who 
follow him, and depend for 
their lives upon his skill and 
judgment, then we must rank 
Bligh very high among leaders. 
He exactly explained the posi- 
tion to his men, and they in- 
stantly placed themselves in 
his hands without complaint 
and without reserves. They 
agreed to submit to the severest 
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rationing, and to live, or starve, 
on one ounce of bread and a 
quarter of a pint of water a 
day. Spread to this trans- 
parent thinness, Bligh reckoned 
that his supplies would last 
eight weeks. ‘‘I was happy,” 
says Bligh, “‘ to see that every 
one seemed better satisfied with 
our situation than I myself.” 
Still, it was with a mind more 
at ease than it had been for 
some time past that this young 
officer faced the perils of the 
great boat adventure. What- 
ever happened, he could depend 
to the uttermost on his men. 
There had been a mutiny in 
the Bounty; there would be 
no mutiny, or whisper of 
mutiny, in the Bounty’s launch. 

At daybreak on 3rd May 
began the first stretch of over 
2000 miles, during which all 
islands were given a Clear berth, 
and the boat’s crew struggled 
along on their own scanty re- 
sources. The easterly gale in- 
creased until it reached storm 
force, the sea ran very high so 
that it often broke over the 
high stern of the boat, and the 
men, soaked through by day 
and night, had to bale con- 
tinuously. Bligh and his crafts- 
men soon rigged up weather 
cloths round the boat, which 
abated the inflow of water. 
The first urgent step was to 
protect the bread supply (which 
was in bags) and to lighten the 
boat. All spare clothes and 
gear were jettisoned, and the 
carpenter’s chest was requisi- 
tioned as a bread-box. ‘This 
careful man had two sound 
chests which were of the utmost 
value. Bligh helped out the 
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scanty rations by serving a 
teaspoonful of rum at dinner ; 
the wine he reserved for use 
in extreme illness. “I was 
fully determined to make our 
provisions last eight weeks, let 
the daily proportion be ever 
so small.” Though from the 
beginning of the voyage they 
were in the Tropics (19° lati- 
tude), and they worked up to 
12° from the Line during the 
run to Australia, the nights 
all through the stormy period 
—which lasted sixteen days— 
were bitterly cold. Bligh 
divided his men into two 
watches, so that half of them 
might at one time have a 
chance of rest and sleep on the 
floor-boards, but in the cramped 
and crowded boat there was no 
rest for any one. Of himself 
Bligh says that he scarcely 
slept at all, and did not feel 
the need of sleep. 

For the first three days there 
was great suffering from thirst, 
but with the coming of the 
heavy rains the worst of mari- 
time urgencies in long boat voy- 
ages disappeared. The empty 
water-breakers were filled, and 
it was possible on several days 
to drink freely of rain-water. 
They tried by trailing a fishing- 
line astern to add fish to their 
meagre stocks of food, but 
“ though we saw great numbers 
of fish, we could never catch 
one.” On one day, ‘to our 
great joy, we hooked a fish, 
but we were miserably dis- 
appointed by its being lost in 
trying to get it into the boat.” 
The sufferings from wet and 
cold were continuous, though, 
as Bligh philosophically points 


out, the lives of all were pre- 
served by these very discom- 
forts. In fine weather under 
a tropical sun all would have 
quickly perished from thirst. 
Still, “having no dry things 
to shift or cover us, we ex- 
perienced cold and shiverings 
scarce to be conceived.” In 
this emergency Bligh discovered 
a@ partial remedy for the cold. 
If the men stripped after being 
soaked through and wrung out 
their clothes in salt water, they 
felt an agreeable warmth upon 
putting them on again. But 
this practice, carried out several 
times a day, proved to be ex- 
tremely sore on the clothes, 
which threatened to fall to 
pieces. It was a very ragged 
regiment of sea waifs which 
ultimately won through. 

After the first few days there 
was no guesswork about the 
grim business of food rationing. 
Bligh discovered a few pistol 
bullets in the boat. They 
weighed twenty-five to the 
pound. With a pair of scales 
made from cocoanut shells he 
adopted the weight of one 
bullet as the portion which 
each person should receive of 
bread at the times he served 
it. These tiny rations were 
allowed for a while three times 
a day—called breakfast, dinner, 
and supper,—but Bligh felt it 
necessary to cut supper out 
during part of the run to New 
Holland. He served a tea- 
spoonful of rum instead. Now 
and then the men were per- 
mitted to have an ounce of fat 
pork. In order that his own 
death might not bring the 
adventure to complete wreck, 
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he gave full information of the 
course he was setting, and of 
the course to be followed after 
reaching Australia, so that 
“those who survived might 
have some idea of what they 
were about, and be able to find 
their way to Timor, which at 
present they knew nothing of, 
more than the name, and some 
not even that.’ Though the 
men grew progressively weak 
under the scanty rations, there 
was no case of serious illness. 
Most of them, from suspension 
of the normal bodily functions, 
suffered great pain in the 
stomach and bowels; _ that 
could not be avoided, and a 
little tot of rum did much to 
relieve the pain. Rum was to 
Bligh what condensed milk was 
a hundred and fifty years later 
to Cecil Foster. It was his 
great stand-by. 

As they went by Fiji and 
the New Hebrides, the sight 
of the islands served only to 
increase the misery of their 
situation. ‘“ We were very little 
better than starving with plenty 
in view; yet to attempt pro- 
curing any relief was attended 
with so much danger, that 
prolonging of life, even in the 
midst of misery, was thought 
preferable, while there remained 
hopes of being able to sur- 
mount our hardships. For my 
own part I consider the general 
run of cloudy and wet weather 
to be a blessing of Providence. 
Hot weather would have caused 
us to have died with thirst ; 
and probably being so con- 
stantly covered with rain or 
sea protected us from that 
dreadful calamity.’’ There were 
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complaints, of course. Starv- 
ing men cannot be expected 
to behave like angels. Yet, 
though some grumbled, Bligh’s 
orders and rationing regula- 
tions were always obeyed. He 
sat there in the stern sheets, 
unsleeping, always on guard 
over the bread and the pork 
and the rum, a little god upon 
whom depended the lives of 
all. The youth who had been 
sailing-master to Captain Cook 
on his second voyage may, as 
he sat there, have felt the 
shade of the great navigator 
supporting him and commend- 
ing him in his extremity. 

It was not until twenty days 
had passed, of which fifteen 
were stormy, cold, and almost 
sunless, that the weather began 
to improve. The last night 
of the bad season was the 
worst, and it seemed that the 
limit of human endurance had 
been reached. ‘“‘ The misery 
we suffered this night (23rd 
May),” writes Bligh, “‘ exceeded 
the preceding. The sea flew 
over us with great force, and 
kept us baling with horror and 
anxiety. At dawn of day I 
found every one in a most 
distressed condition, and I be- 
gan to fear that another such 
night would put an end to the 
lives of several, who seemed no 
longer able to support their 
sufferings. I served an allow- 
ance of two teaspoonfuls of 
rum, after drinking which, hav- 
ing wrung our clothes and 
taken our breakfast of bread 
and water, we became a little 
refreshed.” The next night 
was happily fair, and on the 
following morning the sun, 
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which for so long had been 
absent, returned to warm and 
cheer the wretched men. It 
was at this stage in the voyage, 
just three weeks from the 
Friendly Islands, that it was 
agreed to cut out the supper 
ration. On two small rations 
a day, instead of three, sup- 
plies could be stretched out 
for a further forty-three days. 

But fortune favours the brave 
and resolute. With the sun 
came birds—stupid birds easily 
caught by hand, and, for this 
reason, named by sailors nod- 
dies and boobies. A noddy, 
about the size of a small 
pigeon, flew into the boat and 
was secured. ‘‘I divided it,” 
says Bligh, “with its entrails 
into eighteen portions, and by 
a well-known method of the 
sea of ‘ Who shall have this ? ’ 
it was distributed, with the 
allowance of bread and water, 
for dinner, and eat up bones 
and all with salt water for 
sauce.” This old method of 
division is the fairest possible. 
Imagine the noddy divided into 
the eighteen portions. One 
man turns his back upon them, 
while another points to each 
portion and asks, “‘ Who shall 
have this?’ The man whose 
back is turned then calls out 
&@ name, and so on until each 
one has received his portion. 
That same day they also caught 
a booby, a bird as large as a 
duck. Divided and distributed 
in the same way, it made an 
excellent supper. The blood 
was reserved for three of the 
men who had become most dis- 
tressed from want of food. 
These meals of noddy and 


booby—entrails, bones, beak, 
and feet, nothing left out— 
eaten raw, with blood reserved 
for the weakest men, wili sound 
horrid to those who have not 
known slow starvation as these 
men of Bligh’s had known it 
for three long stormy weeks. 

The fine weather, though it 
cheered the men for a while 
and brought birds for their re- 
freshment—they had two more 
boobies on 26th May, with 
stomachs full of flying-fish !— 
involved exposure to a sun too 
fierce for men in their enfeebled 
state. They fell down faint 
and languid and indifferent to 
a life which was a succession 
of distresses. The boat was 
now in latitude 13° S., and ap- 
proaching the Great Barrier 
Reef of Australia. It was 
Bligh’s intention to pass the 
Barrier through one of the 
many channels, and to seek 
rest and refreshment on a shel- 
tered island between the Reef 
and the mainland. On 29th 
May he found a break in the 
Reef, and a channel with a 
strong stream running to the 
westward. Borne through on 
the current the launch brought 
up in smooth water at the end 
of the first long terrible stage 
in the voyage. 

Bligh in twenty-seven days 
had traversed 40° of longitude, 
and was out of his reckoning 
by no more than 1° 9’. When 
we remember that on many 
days he had no sight of the 
sun, and that the stars also 
were hidden for most of that 
time, it was a fine bit of blind 
navigation ‘“‘on account,” as 
he calls it. He had to reckon 
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his runs by log, letting a line 
run out and counting seconds 
by guess, yet counting them, 
as «he observes, “‘ with some 
degree of exactness.” For long- 
itude from Tofoa he had a 
watch, which the gunner had 
luckily brought with him. He 
had covered in those twenty- 
seven days about 2300 miles, 
and had hit off the Great 
Barrier Reef within a margin 
of sixty-seven miles. He had 
the satisfaction of feeling that 
so long as he did not get 
farther north than 12° 8S. he 
could not possibly miss it. 
Though without charts, he 
knew Captain Cook’s journals 
intimately, and once within 
the Barrier had no doubts 
about his further course. The 
average day’s run of his launch 
was over eighty-five miles, a 
very long run, for though the 
boat was heavy and he dared 
not give her more than a reefed 
lug foresail, she was boosted 
along by continuous gales round 
about east - south-east, and 
wasted no time on the journey. 
Sailing in this fashion in an 
open boat was full of daily 
perils. ‘“‘We were obliged,” 
says Bligh, “ to take the course 
of the sea, running right before 
it and watching with the utmost 
care, as the least error in the 
helm would in a moment have 
been our destruction.” The 
nearness with which disaster 
had missed them appeared as 
soon as the boat drew up at a 
small island within the Barrier. 
For one of the gudgeons on 
which the rudder worked fell 
out and was lost. Bligh, who 
foresaw everything, “‘ had been 





apprehensive of this accident, 
and had in some measure pre- 
pared for it, by having’ grum- 
mets fixed on each quarter of 
the boat for oars; but our 
utmost readiness in using them 
would not probably have saved 
us.” By great good luck they 
found a large staple in the boat 
which served the purpose of 
the lost gudgeon. It was easily 
fitted now that land had been 
reached, but not even the in- 
genious and well-furnished car- 
penter could have made the 
repair a day earlier while at 
sea. 

Bligh selected for urgent rest 
and refreshment a small island 
which appeared to be unin- 
habited, and which looked as if 
it might yield some additions 
to his meagre supplies. Fresh 
water was quickly found and 
plenty of oysters. Although 
the launch had been furnished 
under disabilities so great, and 
with the mutineers grudging 
their victims any alleviation of 
their coming distresses, it had 
a way of producing whatever 
might be most needed—rather 
like the famous chest in the 
‘Swiss Family Robinson.’ The 
men, born smugglers, had col- 
lected in surreptitious ways all 
manner of useful oddments. 
When Bligh required means of 
weighing out rations there ap- 
peared from somewhere pistol 
bullets ; when his launch shed 
a gudgeon there turned up an 
accommodating staple; when, 
deprived of the ship’s chron- 
ometer, he was at a loss to 
calculate his longitude, the 
gunner drew forth a watch. 
Now, when fire and means of 
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cookery were insistent, there 
appeared a magnifying glass 
and a copper pot, which “ one 
of the people had been so 
provident as to bring away 
with him.” What is perhaps 
even more wonderful after the 
buffeting and baling during the 
voyage, some one dug out of 
the recesses of that Whiteley 
of a launch a piece of brim- 
stone and a tinder-box. With 
all these conveniences it took 
little time to make a fire and 
prepare a stew of oysters and 
bread—two of the men were 
ship cooks,—and to serve out 
a full pint all round, the first 
hot meal for four weeks. No 
one was seriously ill, though 
all were dizzy and very weak ; 
and the internal pains, due to 
emptiness and the suspension 
of normal functions, were allevi- 
ated now that water and nour- 
ishing food had been come 
by. 
This little island of their 
restoration was about three 
miles round and scantily fur- 
nished with trees and shrubs, 
yet after the confinement and 
privations of the boat it must 
have seemed a paradise. Bligh 
christened it Restoration Island, 
“the name not being inappli- 
cable to our present situation, 
for we were restored to fresh 
life and strength,” though, as 
the day was 29th May, he con- 
ceded something also to the 
gracious memory of King 


Charles the Second. We can 
scarcely feel surprise that in 
the revulsion from continuous 
perils to comparative comfort 
Bligh’s men got a bit out of 
hand. 


In spite of cautions 
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they would eat copiously of 
fruit and berries, and when 
they suffered from retributive 
stomach aches, got an excellent 
fright. The island produce was 
really quite wholesome, as they 
found as soon as their unprac- 
tised insides became capable 
of digesting it. It was not 
until Restoration Island had 
been left behind, after about 
forty-eight hours of refresh- 
ment, and the men were back 
on the old boat rations that 
the magnificent discipline, 
hitherto cheerfully observed, 
needed to be stiffened up by 
the commanding officer. Bligh 
put in at another island on the 
31st, and sent off parties in 
search of supplies; others he 
ordered to stay by the boat. 
“On this occasion fatigue and 
weakness so far got the better 
of their sense of duty that some 
of the people expressed their 
discontent at having worked 
harder than their companions, 
and declared that they would 
rather go without their dinner 
than go in search of it. One 
person in particular went so 
far as to tell me, with a mutin- 
ous look, that he was as good 
a man as myself. It was not 
possible for me to judge where 
this might have an end if not 
stopped in time; therefore, to 
prevent such disputes in future, 
I determined either to preserve 
my command or die in the 
attempt. And seizing a cut- 


lass, I ordered him to take hold 
of another and defend himself ; 
on which he called out that I 
was going to kill him, and 
immediately made concessions. 
I did not allow this to interfere 
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further with the ‘harmony of 
the boat’s crew, and everything 
soon became quiet.” That in- 
cident throws into relief the 
splendid conduct of Bligh’s men 
all through their unexampled 
trials. It was an incident 
highly characteristic. An Eng- 
lish sailor who has borne him- 
self bravely and uncomplain- 
ingly through perils and dis- 
tresses gets his belly full, and, 
for a brief instant, falls from 
the customary high level of 
willing obedience. But only 
for a brief instant. Had Bligh 
been the overbearing tyrant 
whom some sentimental parti- 
sans of the Bounty mutineers 
and their half-caste progeny 
have imagined, he would not 
have offered this insubordinate 
fellow single combat with cut- 
lasses, and, the submission 
made, would not have wiped 
out the offence by making no 
mention in his journal of the 
man’s name. Thenceforward 
and until the end of the terrible 
voyage at Timor there was no 
whisper of revolt against the 
one man who, by skill and 
grit, could alone bring the 
boat’s company to safety. 
Other incidents mentioned by 
Bligh during the passage up 
the Australian coast show men 
behaving rather like school- 
boys on holiday, and he him- 
self coming the paternal school- 
master over them. They rested 
at several islands on the way 
up, at one of which a man 
spoiled a catch of noddies, and 
was well beaten by Bligh in 
punishment. As later this man 
admitted having eaten by him- 
self nine noddies raw (each the 
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size of a pigeon), he deserved 
what he got. 

Bligh’s boat voyage divides 
itself into three stages. The 
first and longest and worst of 
twenty-seven days from Tofoa 
to the Great Barrier; the 
second and best of six days up 
the Australian coast to Cape 
York and the Endeavour Strait; 
and the third stage of ten and 
a half days in the open sea to 
Timor in the Dutch East Indies. 
Bligh makes it plain that the 
limits of human endurance had 
been reached on that first long 
run to the Barrier, and that 
but for the rest and the food 
picked up on the islands within 
the Barrier, not a man of the 
company could have come 
through alive. Even with that 
restoration—Bligh, eager to get 
on, cut it down to a minimum 
—the shadow of death hung 
over the boat all the way to 
Timor, and some survived the 
sea merely to die ashore at 
Batavia. 

It was on the 3rd of June, 
at eight o’clock in the evening, 
that Bligh set sail from the 
Endeavour Strait for his last 
lap. The islands on the Aus- 
tralian coast had added little 
to his supplies. He had oysters, 
a few clams, some birds, and 
water for his breakers. The 
pork had all been eaten, but 
of bread, so jealously hus- 
banded, there remained more 
than enough at the microscopic 
rations of one-twenty-fifth of 
a@ pound per man twice a day. 
The wind remained strongly 
favourable, and though Bligh 
did not expect to be at sea 
more than another eight or ten 
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days, he continued to stretch 
in prevision his bread supply 
over weeks. He had resolved 
to reach his goal with some 
supplies unconsumed rather 
than to perish from starvation 
at sea within a few days of 
safety. 

At no time since the launch, 
thrust off by the mutineers, 
had been left to battle with 
stormy seas and enormous dis- 
tances, had Bligh felt much 
confidence in a happy issue out 
of his trials and responsibilities. 
In his eyes, with his knowledge 
of their chances against suc- 
cess, the project of making for 
the Dutch East Indies had been 
at best a forlorn adventure. 
But he kept his doubts to him- 
self, and bent all his energies 
towards keeping up the spirits 
of his men. They in their 
happy ignorance were upheld 
by the traditional optimism of 
English seamen. They had 
eaten and drunk and slept for 
six days, felt already far 
stronger than they really were, 
and embarked on that last lap 
to Timor as if all were over 
except the welcome when they 
got there. They did not realise, 
as Bligh did, that a return to 
those bullet-weighed bread ra- 
tions and those quarter pints 
of water would, in a very few 
days, strip off that semblance 
of recovered strength, and bring 
them nearer to exhausted dis- 
solution than they had been 
during the storms and starva- 
tion of stage number one. 

“Miserable as our situation 
was in every respect,” writes 
Bligh of the start on the third 
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stage of his voyage, “I was 
secretly surprised to see that 
it did not appear to affect any 
one so strongly as myself; on 
the contrary, it seemed as if 
they had embarked on a voyage 
to Timor in a vessel sufficiently 
calculated for safety and con- 
venience. So much confidence 
gave me great pleasure, and, 
I may venture to assert, that 
to this cause our preservation 
is chiefly to be attributed.” 
Of the rations, helped out now 
by oysters and clams, Bligh 
says: ‘“‘For my own part, 
incredible as it may appear, 
I felt neither extreme hunger 
nor thirst. My allowance con- 
tented me, knowing that I 
could have no more.” This 
Lieutenant Bligh—who after- 
wards fell into deep disfavour 
on account of his Governorship 
of New South Wales, and 
emerged, officially whitewashed, 
as an Admiral—was beyond 
doubt a hard man, in mind 
and heart as in body. But 
what a very lucky thing it 
was for his boat’s company 
that they had this creature of 
iron and solid oak to lead them 
to safety. He seemed to need 
sleep as little as he needed 
bread or water, beyond his 
scanty allowance, and he ended 
the voyage as he began it, as 
the best and strongest man of 
his company. He ruled less 
by rank and skill than by sheer 
native superiority, as man to 
man. He was never ill except 
once—on a Barrier island when 
he ate some beans which upset 
his stomach,—and he kept up 
the failing strength of his men 
2H2 
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by the sheer force of his own 
personality. As a navigator 
he must have been in a class 
by himself. He had made the 
Barrier without charts or astro- 
nomical tables, with nothing 
but a quadrant, the gunner’s 
watch, and his own memory. 
Now he set forth to make 
Timor without even the gunner’s 
watch, for it had stopped. He 
could still get his latitude from 
the sun, but for longitude he 
had now nothing but dead 
reckoning, and that chiefly 
guesswork without a means of 
time-keeping. Yet he made 
Timor as surely as he had 
made the Barrier, though the 
permissible margin of error was 
far less. He was certain to 
hit the Barrier if he did not 
go too far north, but he was 
by no means certain to hit off 
Timor. In fact, all his calcu- 
lations of rations on the last 
lap were based on the likelihood 
of a voyage extended to Java, 
though this he did not tell his 
men. On 6th June, when 
Timor might have seemed no 
more than a week distant, 
Bligh reckoned that he had 
bread for nineteen more days 
at three rations a day, and then 
conceded the supper ration, 
which had been cut off since 
the third stage began. It was 
necessary to make this con- 
cession, since the men’s last 
flicker of strength was fading 
rapidly. 

The one thing in Bligh’s 
favour was the stiff easterly 
wind and the fine rate of sail- 
ingYof the launch. She made 
over a hundred miles a day at 
a time when it had become: a 
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race between the boat and the 
remains of human endurance. 
Bligh brought into play his 
reserves of wine which he had 
kept for extreme emergency, 
and issued small quantities to 
those most near collapse. The 
surgeon, who had borne up 
well, was now among the worst, 
as was also one Lebogue, “an 
old hardy seaman” and sail- 
maker. By the 10th of June, 
after just a week at sea, “ there 
was a visible alteration for the 
worse in many of the people, 
which gave me great apprehen- 
sions. An extreme weakness, 
swelled legs, hollow and ghastly 
countenances, a more than com- 
mon inclination to sleep, with 
an apparent debility of under- 
standing, seemed to me the 
melancholy presages of an ap- 
proaching dissolution. The sur- 
geon and Lebogue in particular 
were most miserable objects. 
I occasionally gave them a few 
teaspoonfuls of wine out of the 
little that remained, which 
greatly assisted them. The 
hopes of being able to accom- 
plish the voyage was our prin- 
cipal support. The boatswain 
very innocently told me that 
he really thought I looked 
worse than any one in the boat. 
The simplicity with which he 
uttered such an opinion amused 
me, and J returned him a better 
compliment.”’ This was on the 
10th ; on the 11th Bligh made 
out by his reckoning that they 
had reached the meridian of 
Timor, and at three o’clock 
on the morning of the 12th, 
“with an excess of joy’ the 
island was sighted. 

“Tt is not possible for me,” 
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wrote Bligh, ‘‘ to describe the 
pleasure which the blessing of 
the sight of this land diffused 
among us. It appeared scarce 
credible to ourselves that in 
an open boat, and so poorly 
provided, we should have been 
able to reach the coast of 
Timor in forty-one days after 
leaving Tofoa, having in that 
time run by our log a distance 
of 3618 miles; and that, not- 
withstanding our extreme dis- 
tress, no one should have per- 
ished on the voyage.” 

Two more days were spent 
in coasting about the island 
and in looking for the Dutch 
settlement of Coupang, of which 
Bligh did not know the posi- 
tion. Progress was slow, for 
he was afraid of over-running 
the settlement in the night. 
On the 13th the boatswain and 
gunner went ashore and ob- 
tained precise directions from 
some natives, and at one o’clock 
in the morning of the 14th, 
“after the most happy and 
sweet sleep that ever men 
enjoyed,” they weighed for the 
last joyful run in. And that 
Universal Provider of a launch 
kept up its character to the 
last by yielding up a small Jack 
which the boatswain had made 
from some signal flags ‘‘ thrown 
into the boat before we left 
the ship.” The launch came 
to anchor for the last time 
with colours flying and all on 
board still alive. 

The sympathy and kindness 
of the good Dutchmen of Cou- 
pang knew no limits. The 
Governor, Adrian van Este, 
rosetfrom bed, where he lay 
a-dying, to welcome Bligh him- 


self. ‘‘ He considered it as the 
greatest blessing of his life that 
we had fallen under his pro- 
tection; and though his in- 
firmity was so great he could 
not do the office of a fried 
himself, he would give such 
orders as I might be certain 
would procure us every supply 
we wanted.’’ And Mr van Este 
was as good as his word. Bligh 
and his party were accommo- 
dated in a fine house and made 
much of. The one fear of this 
great leader was lest the men 
whose lives he had saved should 
eat too much in their weak 
state. But his men were as 
obedient to his directions in 
this moment of exuberant joy 
as they had been in extreme 
adversity. ‘“‘I believe,” says 
Bligh, “that few in such a 
situation would have observed 
more moderation than my 
people did.” For himself, 
though he tried to rest, he 
slept little. Before his burn- 
ing eyes passed every incident 
in those days of misery and 
of effort since the mutiny had 
flung him upon the lonely 
waste of waters—of a loneli- 
ness inconceivable to us in 
these days of crowded wireless 
signals — every incident until 
that last great moment when, 
with a crew approaching dissolu- 
tion, he sighted low down in 
the west the hospitable shores 
of Timor. And there we will 
leave him. No one before Bligh 
had ever made such a boat 
voyage in conditions so un- 
kindly, and no one since his 
day is ever likely to be com- 
pelled to make such a boat 
voyage again. 
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‘*, . . of Nights and Days, 
Where Destiny with Men for Pieces plays!” 


VI. 


THERE was to come a period 
when Paul Sleive, looking back 
over the incidents which led up 
to the quarrel with his leader, 
was to know a passing wonder 
at the supreme egotism which 
had made him oblivious to the 
course of the great thumb that 
shapes men’s destinies upon 
the whirling disc of light and 
darkness. But first, following 
his avowed intention to hold 
himself aloof, he had to ex- 
perience the inevitable reaction 
of one who strives to reconcile 
the demands of an iconoclastic 
soul with the dictates of his 
environment. While with some 
the phase might have taken 
the form of violent and ill- 
considered action, others would 
have turned to dubious pleas- 
ures, or sought forgetfulness in 
drink. In Sleive’s case the 
problem was more complex, 
and when even his books failed 
to provide an anodyne, it re- 
mained for Nature to lend her 
aid, and by blending reality 
with seeming fantasy, let him 
escape the penalties of his own 
deliberate inhibition. So it 
was that, although his body 
continued to take its usual 
part in the daily round of those 
on board, his mind suddenly 





refused to answer circumstance, 
and became instead completely 
possessed by a past that, con- 
taining no shred of passion, 
bitterness, or sorrow, was 2 
mosaic of childish impressions 
and boyhood happenings, pure 
and almost holy in their tran- 
quillity and promise. 

At dawn he would wake to 
the ghostly echoes of sheep 
calling through a mist, or the 
notes of a thrush rising from 
gardens below a _ nursery 
window. Did he linger in his 
berth, there came a rustle of 
leaves, their flickering shadows 
played across his face, and in 
his ear a low voice crooned 
unending lullabies. While, if 
he closed his eyes for a moment 
on the afterdeck, he would hear 
in place of men’s laughter the 
discordant cries of peacocks 
trailing their painted fans down 
the enormous vista of a terrace ; 
and in the breeze upon his 
hands feel the chill of water 
in white stone basins, where 
tantalising fish swam among 
the stems of waxen flowers. 
The tropic sunset carried him 
back to early Mass in a private 
chapel, where the pulsating 
harmonies of the organ seemed 
@ part of the light that, slant- 
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ing through scrolled windows, 
touched the vestmented priest, 
his parents, and the armoured 
tomb of him whose name he 
bore, and who had died fighting 
in far-off lands. Night bring- 
ing the more vivid memories 
of approaching adolescence, he 
knew again the joy of a new 
pony, and the ecstatic pride of 
his first sword, the weary hours 
of practice, and the tears that 
fell in secret upon an aching 
wrist. For him the cabin of 
the Vulture, while they ate, 
became a spacious hall, in 
which tall candles cast their 
golden blossom on dark-panelled 
walls, and the portraits of those 
he recognised as ancestors ap- 
peared to smile and nod at him. 
Even the captain’s whisper to 
the woman was translated to 
the mellow tones of his old 
tutor quoting Horace as they 
fished the brown waters of a 
stream within the hills. 

Such were the things which 
formed the content of Paul 
Sleive’s dreams by day and 
night, and this glamour of 
rediscovered youth and inno- 
cence still veiled his eyes upon 
a brilliant noon, when, leaning 
idly over the stern, he heard 
Johanna Sedley’s voice calling 
him by name. He obeyed the 
summons eagerly, and answered 
her smiling welcome with a 
courtly bow, for not until the 
chance happenings of a care- 
less hour had called him back 
into the present did he realise 
the dangers that attended on 
such a state as his. 

“Give you good-day, Mister 
Sleive.”’” And as he tried to 
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match his mood to hers and 
found it not so difficult, she 
added demurely, ‘‘ Beware ! you 
grow less like a parson every 
day.” 

** A parson !”’ 

“Yes; there is one I had 
in mind: the curate in the 
Gloucester village I left some 

. . some little time ago. He 
was very young, only a few 
months weaned from the bosom 
of his college. He thought it 
wrong to smile, and venial 
sin to join his laughter to a 
woman’s. At times you remind 
me of him.” She looked up at 
him with innocent eyes. 

‘** Am I, in truth, as bad as 
that ? ” 

‘**On occasion nearly as irTi- 
tating! But you have changed 
of late.’ She moved towards 
the hammock, and, catching 
the cushion she tossed to him, 
he sat upon the deck beside 
her. 

“You spoke of Gloucester- 
shire,” he remarked presently. 
“Which part? It may be 
that I know it.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ No; 
that is unlikely. It is only a 
tiny place that climbs a hill: 
a fine old church set about 
with very ancient yews, some 
cottages, and a grey stone 
house, half hidden from the 
graveyard by tall elms... .” 
She paused. 

** A Roman camp, from which 
one sees the Bristol Channel as 
a silver streak,” he continued 
softly, ‘‘ blue smoke rising from 
a valley, and the path to 
Bull’s Cross a scar upon a 
wooded hillside.”’ 
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“Ah! ” ghe eried sharply, 


her lids widened as if by fear. 
“You know it...and the 
‘Court’? ” 

“I drank cider upon its 
lawns one summer’s day,’ he 
answered slowly. “I...” 

“Don’t tell me; I don’t 
want to know!” 

And in his sympathy to the 
pain that thinned the richness 
of a woman’s tone, Paul Sleive 
first felt the pressure of the 
Potter’s thumb. The light that 
had filled his eyes while speak- 
ing vanished; an appearance 
of youth passed from his 
features, and there was left 
but the ageless mask which 
had served through the years 
to hide his thoughts. ‘‘ Dear 
God ! ” he said under his breath. 
“To the ends of the earth .. . 
the uttermost corners of the 
ocean.’’ Above him the blocks 
creaked and the _ rigging 
hummed as the sails filled 
to a sudden puff of wind ; from 
the bows came the sound of a 
man’s hoarse voice raised in a 
mournful chanty of the sea; 
and below upon the maindeck 
the half-crazed carpenter, fin- 
gering a pack of greasy cards, 
told the fortunes of those cal- 
lous enough to brave the jeer- 
ing comments of their mates. 

“What evil chance made 
you desert the peace of such 
a spot and brought you upon 
that ship?’’ His tone verged 
on indifference. 

“We ”—she moved her head 
restlessly among the cushions 
—‘‘T was on my way to rejoin 
my father.” 
“Your father ? ” 
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“Yes.” she drew a long 
breath like aweary sigh. ‘‘ He 


owns @ large plantation in the 
Indies. I was born there.” 

a 

“Oh, what does it matter 
now ? ” she interrupted. ‘‘ He 
is @ man with strange ideas. 
One before his time, too broad 
of mind to be content in 
England, holding that women 
should be educated as men 
are, believing them equal in 
all things save the limitations 
of their bodies. A man of 
action ...a thinker. I was 
sent home to learn, but it is 


to his philosophy that I owe - 


such knowledge and ’’—she 
hesitated—‘“‘ such strength as 


I may have.” 
“IT understand.”  Sleive’s 
tone was more gentle. “I 


should have been glad to own 
a man like that for a friend 
once.”’ 

“You would have been well 
suited . . . once.” 

“But not now ? 
right,”’ he said bitterly. 
dice are cast.” 

She did not answer, and, 
when he looked at her, he saw 
that the eyes above a raised 
fan hiding her mouth were 
closed. He stood, and was 
about to leave her when she 


You are 
** The 


spoke in a low voice. ‘‘ Why 
do you distrust me, Paul? 
What cause have you ? ”’ 

He started. “None... I 
have none at present,’ he 
responded grimly. ‘‘ Peter told 
you?” 

She lowered her fan. ‘‘ Yes; 


Peter told me.”’ 
“TI knew it!” he exclaimed 
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angrily. ‘‘His mouth is a 
sieve through which his brains 
leak out! He will learn his 
lesson when it is too late!” 

“What do you mean ? ” 

“T mean ”—he was evasive 
—‘‘that he would never have 
suffered at the hands of the 
Inquisition. He would have 
told all they asked for love of 
talking.” 

Her brows lifted. ‘‘ Perhaps ! 
Who knows what any man may 
do?” 

‘None ! ”’ he replied harshly. 
“We are all fools when the 
time comes.”” He paced slowly 
up and down, his gaze upon the 
planking, so that he was un- 
aware of her scrutiny. At 
length he came to rest beside 
her. ‘“‘ Pompey and your crip- 
pled friend seem to have for- 
gotten their quarrel of the 
other day, thanks to you.” 

“Yes. He is quite safe now ; 
Pompey will not touch him.” 

“Why . . . because you 
have forbidden it? I wonder 
what spell... what power 
you have over him ? ” 

“This !’’ She slipped a hand 
into the bodice of her gown, 
and withdrawing the end of a 
fine gold chain showed strung 
upon it a star of black sub- 
stance, veined by hieroglyphics 
that sparkled in the sun. 

He stooped nearer. ‘‘ What 
is it?” 

“A Fetish of some sort. 
My father had it of an old 
chief he saved from death, 
and gave it to me as a Talis- 
man. It is supposed to guard 
its wearer from a violent end. 
To Pompey, who chanced to 
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see it one day, it seems to 
be an object of worship; and 
when he learnt that I could 
speak his language, the spell, 
as you call it, was complete.” 
She leant towards him so that 
he might see the token better, 
but his eyes instead found the 
voluptuous suggestion of a@ 
bosom accentuated, by her atti- 
tude. Sleive straightened him- 
self abruptly, and, averting 
his head, discovered a helms- 
man, who, careless of his duty, 
watched them intently through 
narrowed lids, his unshaven 
lips twisted in a sneer. 

“It is time Peter was 
abroad,” he announced casu- 
ally. “‘I am going down to the 
cabin.” 

She nodded. ‘“‘If I were to 
ask a favour of you before you 
go, would you refuse it ? ” 

He questioned her with a 
glance. ‘‘ What is there I can 
do,” he said doubtfully, “save 
fight when necessary and make 
a@ little music ? ” 

“But that is it!” she ex- 
claimed eagerly. ‘“‘Play to 
me, Paul... this evening 
when we have dined. There is 
magic in your music. You 
made it easier for me one 
night . . .tI have not for- 
gotten.” 

Leaning upon the rail, he 
stared down into the shadowed 
sapphire of a restless sea. ‘* But 
how could you know?” he 
muttered. 

‘“I knew. And you play to 
yourself at times when all is 
quiet on deck. I can hear it,”’ 
she continued dreamily. “It 
is like the pipes of Pan calling, 
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calling. ...’ Her voice was 
a drug whose sweetness he 
absorbed unwittingly. “‘ While 
I listen, I can forget... 
almost. I seem to hear the 
laughter of children, the song 
of birds coming from the hedge- 
rows, or the wet grasses of a 
lawn. Sometimes it is the 
wind sighing through the trees, 
then the sound of those who 
weep unceasingly. It is sad, 
it is gay, but always wonderful 
. .. your music.” 

Sleive swung from the side 
with an abrupt motion of his 
hands. ‘Enough, madam; I 
am not Peter!” 

She raised her eyes, and 
smiled gravely up at him. 
“Why? May I not praise 
your playing if it pleases me ? 
I meant no harm.” 

“I beg your pardon, Jo- 
hanna,” he said hurriedly. “I 
... IT am not used to praise. 
You shall have your music.” 

“Thank you,’ she mur- 
mured. ‘“‘ Here is Peter.” 

He wheeled to greet the 
captain, and, with the latter’s 
self-satisfied chuckle ringing in 
his ears, escaped in search of 
some spot where he might be 
alone. 

The satin texture of white 
skin flushed by the heat of a 
tropic day, the change of tone 
in a human voice; in them- 
selves trifles of no account, 
yet because of such things the 
will of Paul Sleive betrayed 
him for the first time in a 
long lapse of years. Whence 
did this woman gain her power 
to disturb him? he wondered. 
Was it her unusual type of 
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beauty, her virility of mind, or 
some strange magnetism that 
had enabled her to find the 
weak joint in a mould of bitter 
cynicism, and to stir the with- 
ered core beneath with warmth? 
Seeking an answer, to him 
the hours of the afternoon 
became but moments in which 
he lived again the period that 
had flown since the night when 
he had paused in the entrance 
of a cabin, to watch a smile 
enhance the surpassing loveli- 
ness of one for whom he had 
known an instant’s pity. Until 
at length he tired of playing 
with vague thought, and lulled 
by the remembered sweetness 
of slow speech, he essayed to 
find in dreams those visions of 
which the deliberate dishonour 
of @ woman and the lascivious 
treachery of a friend had robbed 
him in the past. 

Meanwhile night, like a black 
wind sweeping down across 
the sea, obliterated colour, and 
banished all visible movement 
from the world; and in the 
sudden hush that followed, the 
steward came limping to pre- 
pare the table and awaken his 
officer from an uneasy doze. 
Sleive lay upon the couch and 
watched the seeds of fire grow 
to blossom above the hanging 
bowls of silver, the arabesque 
of a curtain spring from the 
shadows with grotesque semb- 
lance of life, the mirrors from 
mysterious pools of ebony 
change to flashing shields of 
light, and a tinted ripple run 
edgewise over the rugs and 
break into a broad wave of 
shimmering splendour at his 
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feet. He sat up, yawned, and 


stretched his arms. ‘‘ Well, 
Jenkin,” he asked kindly, “‘ how 
are things with you... 
easier ? ”’ 

His head averted, the man 
had been deftly setting the 
table with refulgent metal, 
painted china, and glass, deli- 
cate as frozen albumen. Now 
he started convulsively at the 
sound of the mate’s voice. A 
sheaf of spoons fell with a crisp 
jingle to the floor as he snatched 
at a chair-back for support, and 
the face he twisted upon one 
shoulder showed whiter than 
the napkin at his belt. “ Yes, 
sir... oh yes, sir!” he 
stammered. ‘‘T—thank you 
sir, I’m sure. T—there... 
there ain’t nothin’ wrong. I’m 
. . . I’m happy enough.” 

Sleive rose, and, obeying a 
new mood, laid a hand upon 
the quivering back. ‘* Brace 
up, man!” he cried. ‘ You 
have a friend in Mistress Sedley, 
remember ...a good friend !”’ 

Tears sprang to the faded 
eyes. “Ah, sir! She... 
there ain’t an angel like... 
but the rest of “em!” He 
shuddered. “Devils!” he 
whispered frightedly. Sleive’s 
hand fell away, and, without 
further speech, he strolled into 
his berth, to bathe and attire 
himself with more than usual 
care, leaving the steward upon 
his knees, groping blindly for 
the scattered silverware. 

The meal which followed was 
perbaps the gayest that had 
been eaten in the cabin for 
many months. It was as if 


the three people gathered about 
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the table had, with their food, 
partaken unawares of some 
magic essence, which, stimu- 
lating their bodies, reacted upon 
their minds and nerves. Hair 
darkened to auburn by an 
extravagance of scented oil, 
and wearing a magnificent coat 
of plum colour, laced with 
gold, over a flowered waistcoat, 
the captain was the caricature 
of an expectant bridegroom. 
Whether through shame or 
sulking, he had given evidence 
of a desire to avoid Sleive’s 
company since their dispute, 
but now all seemed forgotten 
in an exuberance of animal 
spirits that found its outlet in 
coarse jests and bellowing laugh- 
ter that jarred the dishes on 
the polished wood. When he 
paused in the process of satisfy- 
ing an enormous appetite and 
equally prodigious thirst, his 
first glance was for a reinstated 
friend, or if he faltered in his 
delivery of an especially crude 
piece of boasting, it was to 
Sleive he turned for confirma- 
tion of it. 

Even Johanna Sedley be- 
trayed possession by the temper 
of the moment. She might 
have posed for Desire at a 
feast of lovers: her lips car- 
mined and luscious as the 
fruit that fell apart under a 
gilt blade, her lashes veiling 
a brilliance equalled only by 
the facets of the chalice at her 
master’s hand. Perhaps to 
awaken memories of another 
evening, she wore a gown of 
black, above which a rope 
of pearls upon her breast gained 
a new beauty from its setting. 
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If there was in her poise, either 
mental or physical, a suggestion 
of one who, conscious of power, 
yet remains on guard, it was 
unnoticed by the more gross 
of her companions, and to the 
other lent but an added savour 
to a unique appeal. 

When all was said, however, 
the unseen forces found their 
truest mirror in Paul Sleive. 
Seemingly, casting aside all re- 
serve he was anxious to reveal 
the personality of one who 
once had been not without 
a reputation for charm and 
humour. His sombre dress re- 
lieved by rare lace on wrist 
and bosom, and a sparkle of 
jewels below a dominating chin, 
he entered the lists of a woman’s 
approbation, opposing his rapier 
quality of wit to the bludgeon 
strokes of his leader’s jesting. 
As he fenced, confidence lent 
an unwonted fire to his eyes, 
and the habitual grimness of 
his features was replaced by 
the smile of a man who knows 
himself for master. 

At length Peter Schenke, 
whose gluttony had prolonged 
the meal beyond its accus- 
tomed limits, sat back in his 
chair. The crescents of flesh 
under swollen lids hinted at 
surfeit, and his sigh of satis- 
faction ended in a wheeze as 
he delivered judgment. ‘‘ The 
best yet!” he said thickly. 
“Till not hold it agin’ the 
nigger, but Jenkin’s the better 
cook, I reckon! I owe you 
a favour, sweetheart, for the 
saving of him.” He fingered 
a splotch of grease upon the 
embroidered protuberance that 
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was his paunch. And a proof 
of his willingness to forget the 
past was given in the careless 
manner of his next remark. 
“Paul here says I’m over-fond 
o’ liquor these days. What say 
you, lass ? ”’ 

She was at least tactful. 
** Enough is always better than 
too much, Peter.”’ 

“That's a new word for 
her!” The captain winked 
portentously across a lifted 
cup. “By our two selves, 
reas 

** Discretion was ever femi- 
nine,’’ Sleive interposed quickly. 

‘“* Maybe,” the other replied 
vaguely. ‘‘The trouble on it 
is, there ain’t no time as I 
call to mind when I’ve had 
enough! Howsomever,” he 
added gravely, oblivious of his 
listener’s mirth, ‘‘ good wine’s 
worth an aching head or two 
any time o’ the day. And 
Jo’anna’s in no hurry to make 
the haven.” 

“Nori!” 

“A fine mate you are!” 
The captain achieved sarcasm. 
‘“*Dog’s blood! You’ll be tell- 
ing me next, the ship’s bottom 
ain’t as foul as a last year’s 
pig pen, nor as full o’ barnacles 
as @ hen o’ fleas!” 

Sleive answered the woman’s 
smile. ‘‘ There is no escape! 
Such are the trifles that shape 
our lives.” 

“Trifles? ‘Tis plain you 
are no seaman, Paul Sleive!” 
The captain snorted, and, seiz- 
ing the chalice, tossed its con- 
tents down his throat. ‘Ha! 
tis near as fine as your kisses, 
sweetheart.’”’ He leered over 
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the great arm that served him 
as a napkin. “But you'll 
taste better when we make 
land, an’ I’ve settled with 
that hell-cat Inez and her 
tempers ! ” 

Sleive started; but it was 
evident that the existence of 
a rival was no news to Johanna 
Sedley. Her face calm, she 
toyed with the string of pearls, 
drawing their lustred globules 
with a slow motion through 


her fingers. ‘“‘ What of this 
haven? Is it, then, so won- 
derful ? ”’ 

“Tell her. I make no fist 0’ 
such things.” 


“The Gates of Stone,” Sleive 
murmured thoughtfully. 

“Stone ! ’’ Schenke chuckled. 
“Gates o’ death more like, an’ 
the tide on ebb!” 

Again his mate frowned, and 
shot a glance in the direction 
of the woman. She was still 
caressing the treasures of a 
predecessor, whose bones were 
@ Spawning place for sightless 
horrors that crawled. ‘‘ Are 
there flowers and birds?” she 
asked softly, without raising 
her lashes, “tall palms and 
lianas, and smooth white 
sand ? ” 

“All these things,” he an- 
Swered, “and .. .” 

Heard from without, the 
Scrape of a fiddle cut short 
the sentence, and the captain 
sprang up. ‘‘ By gum, they’re 
at it!” he cried. ‘‘ A dance 


with a double shot o’ rum to 
make it lively ! 
‘em for a spell.” 

The air was still, and dark- 
ness waited upon the rising 


We'll watch 
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of the moon. Light-rays of 
lanterns pendent in the rigging 
and the masts, and set all 
about the deck, spread a golden 
lining to the canopy of night 
above the hatchway, where 
the Spaniard Lopez danced. 
That he had momentarily for- 
gotten everything save tiie crav- 
ing for impassioned motion 
transmitted to him by count- 
less generations of his race 
was clear. Waist narrowed to 
a gaudy sash, eyes aflame, and 
teeth a bar of whiteness in a 
saturnine face, he displayed an 
extraordinarily cat-like grace ; 
while the staccato clicking of 
the castanets between his fin- 
gers syncopated the uncertain 
music of frayed strings, the 
drumming of his high-heeled 
shoes, and their sudden stamp 
upon the heavy timbers of the 
hatch. Near the bulwarks the 
fiddler squatted cross-legged on 
a barrel, a gouge of shadow 
below each salient cheek-bone, 
and a black patch over one 
eye lending a sinister expres- 
sion to its fellow fixed unwink- 
ingly upon the dancer. Around 
on every side the crew filled 
the open spaces of the plank- 
ing, intent as the audience of 
a playhouse pit. The glisten 
of moist hair upon a naked 
breast, a tattooed hand support- 
ing blubbered insolence that 
squinted, gold earrings accen- 
tuating bestiality, a living skull, 
capped by a crimson silk; old 
and young alike, the tobacco 
smoke that curled before their 
faces was to the majority of 
those who peered in spellbound 
silence a veil of charity. 
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Johanna Sedley sighed. “I 
have seen less pleasing scenes 
upon the stage.” 

** Ay, ‘tis better nor a fair! ” 
There was extreme content- 
ment in the captain’s tone. 
**T’ll lay there ain’t the match 
o’ Pedro at footing it, or loving 
for the matter o’ that! What 
ails you, lass; you can’t be 
cold ? ” 

“ Nothing,” she murmured. 
** Yes, he dances well.” 

Standing in the shadows be- 
yond the doorway, Paul Sleive 
watched a woman’s body yield 
to the pressure of her master’s 
arm, and pilous fingers clumsily 
caress the exquisite fulness of 
her breast. Instinctively he 
was reminded of another night, 
and the sneer that tinged a 
sudden laugh betrayed him. 
“Such exercise would suit 
Peter’s figure!’ But the volley 
of vociferous applause which 
greeted the conclusion of 
Lopez’s efforts to amuse his 
audience and gratify his own 
desire for display drowned the 
words. And in response to 
loud and repeated callings of 
his name and the captain’s 
“Go to it, lad! It’s time 
all had a turn,” Sleive picked 
his way among the sprawling 
bodies, and found a place beside 
the fiddler. 

“Well, Shamus Byme! 
What do they like best ? ” 

“Is it them?” whispered 
the other contemptuously. 
“Shure, ’tis all the same to 
the poor ignorant creatures ! 
Do ye be settin’ the tune, sorr, 
an’ it’s mesself an’ll be proud 
to follow ye! An’ let all look 
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to their wind, for ‘tis a bad 
pair to beat we are, moyah!” 
He rubbed damp palms upon 
his knees, and tucked his in- 
strument below a grizzled chin. 
A moment afterwards there 
rose from fiddle and _ flute, 
through the sultry air, the 
melody of an ancient jig, shrilly 
clear and irresistible. 

As one man the crew sprang 
to their feet, and each seizing 
a partner in his grip, they 
hurled themselves into violent 
action with a zest usually de- 
voted to less innocent amuse- 
ments. The very timbers of 
the vessel seemed to tremble 
to the vibration of their madly 
pounding feet. And from where 
he stood, Paul Sleive could 
see Johanna Sedley half-held 
by the captain’s arms, half- 
carried by his impetus like a 
black-and-white doll in the 
clutches of a monstrous ape, 
that sought to imitate the 
pleasure of its masters with 
steps of its own invention. 
Along the folds of a flying 
gown, light ran in fiery ripples ; 
her hair fell to disorder; and 
in a smiling face the eyes were 
closed. ‘Play to me, Paul 
... to-night when we have 
dined.’”’ The words echoed in 
his brain, and, intensifying an 
unaccountable resentment at 
her apparent pleasure in 
Schenke’s antics, spurred him 
to further effort. Gradually 
the music, instead of mere 
excitement, begat riot in the 
crew. In an instant the scene 
became a veritable orgy of 
perverted motion. Maniacs, 
with glaring pupils and scream- 
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ing mouths, leaped, bounded, 
and cavorted in the lantern’s 


- ochred beams. Dancers through 


the dusk beyond the fringe of 
light were the whirling fig- 
ments that perplexed delirious 
minds. Riot became frenzy. 
And still the notes quickened 
and grew faster. The contest 
was unequal. Nature, reaching 
the limit of endurance, sur- 
rendered to harmonic scourge. 
Some men let go their partners 
and collapsed, gasping, on the 
deck. Others, afraid to relax 
their hold, reeled together, blind 
and helpless, to the side. A 
few kept their feet, lurching 
like drunkards and foamed 
about the lips. Until at last 
Sleive’s cramped fingers re- 
fused their office, and the 
fiddler’s bow dropped from the 
sweat-soaked strings. 

‘An’ isn’t yourself’s the 
grand player, Master Paul?” 
panted the one-eyed man with 
the freedom of a fellow artist. 
“Shure, you’d be rousing a 
man at his own wake, begob ! 
. .. an’ him the corpse! ” 

But Sleive merely nodded. 
His gaze was upon Johanna 
Sedley as with pale hands 
She pinned her tresses back 
in place, and smiled at Peter 
Schenke struggling to regain 
his breath. Revelry was ended ; 
already a couple of the crew 
were collecting the lanterns 
and extinguishing their flame. 
The fiddler stretched his legs, 
and, descending from his perch, 
darted an inquisitive glance 
at the silent figure of the 
mate. Then, muttering to him- 
self, he shambled off to join 
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the rest of his companions, 
from whose exhausted midst 
the quartermaster presently 
stepped forward. 

““There’s some,” he began 
awkwardly, “‘ that says as how 
this here dancin’s mighty dry 
work, cap’n.” 

“So it is, by gum!” A 
chuckle ended abruptly in a 
plethoric cough. “ Bid Jenkin 
broach a cask o’ the new 
liquor. An’ hark ’e, George ! 
See to it that there’s none 
wasted. Come, lass.” 

The figures of a man and 
woman were silhouetted against 
a@ lighted doorway; flickering 
lanterns vanished one by one ; 
and the sound of a retreating 
multitude of feet grew fainter, 
and then ceased. 

Later, Paul Sleive found him- 
self standing upon the after- 
deck, alone ‘save for a mal- 
evolent head that seemed to 
float above scarred hands in 
the sickly haze of the compass 
light. Leaning upon the rail, 
he faced an immensity of dark- 
ness thickened by gathering 
clouds that hid the immutable 
union of the sky and ocean, 
and cloaked the slow procession 
of the moon and her satellites 
upon their orbits. He lifted 
his eyes from the phosphores- 
cence that clung in auriferous 
froth along the sheer of wood 
below him, and drifted in glow- 
ing fibrils outwards from the 
counter. A solitary star 
severed the bituminous weft of 
night with stabbing fire; and 
in a mysterious silence that 
possessed the ship, Sleive knew 
himself cut off from all con- 
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tact with the living world. 
Such, he thought, must be 
the hideous isolation of the 
doomed man who, standing 
under the raw timbers of a 
gibbet, watches through dazed 
eyes @ last dawn stain the sea 
of staring faces that breaks 
into human spray upon the 
walls and roofs, and drapes 
each open window of the neigh- 
bouring dwellings with a dark 
foam of peering heads. For 
him, as for the man he imaged, 
there was no appeal, no escape 
from the consequences of his 
past. Death was the greatest 
mercy he could expect, and 
like that other, finding too late 
new values in a wasted life, he 
called himself abandoned by an 
unjust God. 

His mind aborted a night- 
mare vision of the exiled years. 
He saw himself objectly as a 
felon with the mark of Cain, 
hounded along a path of crime 
and evil by the scourge of 
hatred ; and afterwards as a 
slave gyved by _ grotesque 
loyalty to his associates, and 
for ever nursing a canker of 
vengeance on mankind. Then 
he had been at least indifferent 
to the thought and actions of 
those around him. Now he 
suffered because a woman had 
asked a favour of him and 
forgotten it. An hour of hap- 
piness seen in retrospect be- 
came an eternity of minutes 
wasted by a fool, and the fire 
within him, kindled by beauty 
and fed by guile, died to a 
chill in which his being shivered 
at the realisation of a loneli- 
ness preordained. There re- 
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mained the future, with only 
the cordial of physical danger 
to give him strength to endure 
the pain and sorrow which he 
knew above question must be 
his portion for a second time. 
Yet, though he strove to still 
its utterance, the cognate voice 
which marks man from the 
beasts, told him that he would 
not barter if he could the vague 
chance of a brief moment of 
passionate ecstasy which might 
be his before the end, for a long 
existence of comfort or of 
peace. 

His hands closed upon the 
taffrail, until it seemed as if 
he must drive his fingers like 
spikes into its fibres. ‘‘ Lust- 
ful... pitiless!” His lips 
moved, but the words were 
spoken in his mind. ‘‘ Wantons 
by nature... faithful only 
by design! Always the same. 
Selling soul and body to satisfy 


their whims . . . they are the 
same... allofthem... un- 
clean... evil!’ And with 


the words, like a tongue of 
flame upon the darkness, he 
saw @ nimbus of pale light 
that grew in a gasp from the 
luminous suggestion of a 
woman’s features to some- 
thing more vivid, more intense 
than life itself. Hair the colour 
of wild honey, wrought to a 
miracle of curls and ringlets 
about a face flawless beyond 
the fault that makes for human 
happiness; lips whose very 
perfection held a warning of 
cruelty and soulless egotism ; 
and eyes glorious as jewels, 
coldly indurate; each detail 
racked the raw cords of an 
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awakened memory. Sleive’s 
body stiffened, and cold sweat 
sprang upon his forehead. He 
was smitten by the nameless 
dread of one who, peering 
through the tenebrous shadows 
of some tomb, beholds the 
hideous lineaments of a thing 
long dead, stir to life within its 
crumbling shroud. Before his 
frozen gaze the scom in the 
glittering eyes gave way to 
hate and loathing, the powdered 
cheeks became distorted in a 
grimace, and the mouth writhed 
open to a soundless shriek ! 


The man thrust at a horror 
with rigid palms. ‘‘ Not again,”’ 
he gasped. ‘‘Oh, God! Have 
mercy! Not again!” His 
falling arms struck the side 
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with a dull thud, and his head 
dropped upon them. Reality 
closed about him like a snare ; 
he became conscious once more 
of the inevitable fugue of creak- 
ing timber and sullen gurgling 
waters, above which rose a 
dry cough from the helmsman. 
He heard the rattle of dishes 
and a sharp crackle of breaking 
china in the galley; and then 
behind him the slur of a lamed 
foot upon the deck. ‘“‘ Mister 
Sleive, sir! The captain’s 
callin’ you!” MHalting steps 
grew near; and the steward’s 
voice whispered at his ear. 
“Madam Johanna said for to 
tell you, sir, they was waiting.” 
But he did not move, even when 
trembling fingers touched him 
timidly upon the arm. 


vit. 


Six! Seven! The brazen 
notes burst from between the 
clapper and the carved flange 
of the black ship’s bell, and 
rose until the last floating 
echoes, a very incense of music, 
became lost among the inter- 
lacing currents of the upper 
air. 

“Seven bells! And there 
her goes, the witch!” the 
boatswain muttered, his squat 
features broadened by a grim- 
ace. And Paul Sleive, slightly 
Swaying to the slow roll of the 
deck, watched the white figure 
of Johanna Sedley climb the 
ladder to the poop, preceded by 
the steward embracing cushions. 

“She ain’t no witch, but as 
toothsome a bit o’ flesh as 


ever I did see!” retorted the 
quartermaster with scorn. 

A huge head wagged in 
dissent upon lumpish shoulders. 
‘“‘ Carpenter, he sez, her don’t 
belong to mortal earth!” 
Smout asserted gloomily. “‘ Her 


be a fairy.” 
“She ...a fairy! Curse 
that for a yarn! Job Evans 


. . why, the poor soul’s fair 
crazed, ag all well know. Ever 
since he rigged them fixin’s 
for her and she praised the 
lick or two o’ paint, he’s been 
daft. And why... because 
he’s @ man same as the rest 
of us. What’s he know about 
her more’n us, cept maybe that 
she smiled at him ? ” 

“He be Welsh, be Job,” the 
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dwarf, still obstinate, reminded. 
“And it ‘ud be a bold man 
as ‘ud deny there be queer 
things happening aboard. Who 
ever seen the gulls the like o’ 
what we see, or fish that lays 
atop o’ the water unnatural- 
like and stares at us? You 
seen that one yourself yester- 


day, George Kane! Them 
weren’t no fishes eyes; no, 
nor the head neither. You 


said yourself, twere more like 
the face of an old woman. 
An’ then the noises by nights 

. what does you make 0’ 
them, George ? ”’ 

** Queer enough ’’—his friend 
hitched up wide breeches with 
a tattooed hand—‘ but I’ve 
seen queerer in my time, Bob 
Smout !” 

Sleive smiled sardonically at 
the persisting superstition, 
which, added to a wickedness 
beyond belief, branded these 
men as true members of an 
infamous tribe. He stared past 
them at the sky, cloudless and 
ethereally blue like the eyes 
of a laughing child ; and at the 
sun, no longer a thing of terror 
but a flaming wheel of splen- 
dour, whose spokes stretched 
in rays of fire across the sea. 
Fancy traced the passage, 
through crystalline space, of 
@ wind that strained the canvas 
of the sail to vellumed arches, 
against which the plumage of 
a hovering albatross seemed 
maculate. Multifarious facets 
for the vault above it, the 
ocean caught the swathes of 
sunlight in each unbreaking 
wave-length, and tossed re- 
flection through the air in 
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aureate flashes. And Sleive, 
harking once more to the rough 
tones of those beside him, 
sighed unconsciously. 
““Maybe,” whispered the 
boatswain, “ but didn’t he tell 
me with his own lips what he 
seed no later nor yesterday, 
just afore daybreak .. . four 


bell it were, and him on 
watch !” 

“What?” The tone held 
disbelief. 


“A great bloody hand that 
come up out o’ the sea in the 
nor’-west ; a hand as gripped 
&@ cross—ay, and threw a shad- 
der big as a castle! Ah, and 
mind you, that shadder rested 
fair acrost the ship! There 
be evil acoming to us, Job sez 
. . . there be those aboard as’ll 
never see the haven ! ” 

** Too much liquor ! ”’ growled 
the Englishman with the strid- 
ence of one who seeks to 
reassure himself. ‘‘ That’s what 
ails him! Tl shut his trap 
for him one o’ these days, or 
he'll put a scare into the 
crew.” 

“Oh, he be no common 
man to talk free to the likes 
o’ them like he do to me. 
Why do the cap’n lie abed all 
mornin’; tell me, George? 
Stead o’ walking the deck, 
good an’ early, same as he 
always used todo? Ay, George 
Kane ; youdon’t know! Well, 
I'll tell you! He be bewitched, 
an’ that’s the truth on it! 
We be all bewitched ... you 
with the rest ! ”’ 

“Me... the cap’n!” ex- 
claimed the quartermaster furi- 
ously. ‘‘ Let’s spy a sail, by 
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Cripes! an’ you'll find quick 
enough if there’s aught amiss 
with either on us.” 

Shaken out of indifference by 
what he had just heard, Sleive 
turned upon his heel. That 
the two men should openly 
discuss @ matter which preyed 
upon his secret mind was in 
itself proof that these things 
were not merely the chimerae 
of his imagination. Here was 
the first evidence of an ugly 
and dangerous mood, which 
must before long spread among 
the rest of the crew. He realised 
that what Smout and his com- 
panion had said to-day their 
fellows would think to-morrow, 
and he knew the latter suffi- 
ciently well to judge of the 
effect upon them. Let their 
superstition, their fear of some- 
thing they did not understand, 
but once gain control, and no 
one could foretell the conse- 
quences. Moreover, it was cer- 
tain that if even for a moment 
they became aware of the 
change in their leader... 
from the embodiment of fero- 
city and strength to a drunken 
sot, and from a fit master of 
brutal men to a woman’s play- 
thing . . . trouble must inevit- 
ably follow. Only accident 
could avert disaster, he decided, 
a fight, the taking of another 
prize, and that they should 
meet with a ship on their 
present course, laid for the 
haven, was unlikely in the 
extreme. 

The vessel heeled, and strad- 
dling the slope of the deck, he 
heard @ wave that curled above 
the bulwarks shower the plank- 
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ing with the sound of tiny 
racing feet, and watched the 
shrouds of the mainmast sweep 
the horizon as though the 
rigging were a glistening net 
drawn skywards from the sea. 
Then more voices distracted 
thought ; and Lopez, assisted 
by another, was discovered 
caulking the gaping seams of 
the jolly-boat. They started 
as the mate’s shadow fell ath- 
wart them, only resuming their 
task when, with a brief com- 
ment, he had passed on to 
pause by the door of the galley, 
from which escaped the savoury 
odour of cooked meats and the 
hiss of boiling fat. 

Within, the negro Pompey 
was sampling the contents of 
a pot with much loud smacking 
of his lips and an ecstatic grin 
for the excellence of his culinary 
skill. But it was upon the 
steward, stooped over a large 
tub in the shade of the wall, 
that Sleive’s glance fastened. 
Engaged in washing sundry 
articles of female clothing and 
unaware of his audience, Jenkin 
now lifted a garment from the 
suds, and held it up to the 
scrutiny of puckered lids. A 
mere film of colour against the 
light and dripping clear bubbles 
that flew and broke before the 
wind, Sleive yet frowned at it 
as at an image of forbidden 
things. Near-by, the fiddler, 
Byme, spinning yarn, broke 
off a love-song to claim atten- 
tion with a wink of his single 
eye and a mysterious jerk of 
the thumb across his shoulder. 
“Faix, ‘tis a terrible matter 
to be a mathem’tician, yer 
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honor!” he whispered slyly, 
‘for the likes o’ Jan Lubbock 
do be wastin’ a gran’ day 
figuring what they'll niver 
spend.” The youth in ques- 
tion, a loose-limbed giant with 
a fresh complexion, was hud- 
died in the entrance of the 
forecastle, his simple face con- 
torted above a dog-eared book, 
while a protruding tongue re- 
peated the clumsy movements 
of astub of pencil. An apparent 
Sheep among wolves, he owed 
his presence on board to the 
Shape of the skull hidden by 
an abundance of tow-coloured 
hair—a malformation to which 
could be traced his periodic 
outbreaks of insane rage and 
lust. 

Sleive nodded, and, ignoring 
the scrutiny of men who lay 
around, climbed into the bows, 
where, bracing himself against 
the side, he gazed down at a 
welter of foam about the stem. 
Above him the wind hummed 
through wet ropes with a son- 
orous hilarity, punctuated by 
the playful smack of waves 
upon the sheer of timber. 
Below him dried salt sparkled 
like frost upon the carved 
wings of the figure-head ; and 
a palpitating streak of silver 
emerging from rainbow clouds 
of spray marked the escape of 
a flying-fish. Leaning outwards 
until the air currents snatched 
at him with vigorous arms as 
if they were alive, he could 
taste the tang of their fierce 
kisses upon his lips. He felt 
the vessel starting and plunging 
like a high-spirited horse that 
feigns a fear to prove its 


courage, and heard from behind 
him, like a drum-beat to the 
chorus of rushing waters, the 
fitful thudding of a maul; 
while all around the sea rose 
swelling to hills of sapphire 
darkened by violet shadow, or 
sank to restless valleys, upon 
whose emerald depths the sun- 
light floated in quivering medal- 
lions of pure gold. 

Such were the surroundings 
which but a few months ago 
would have meant forgetful- 
ness and rest. Now they served 
only to increase the sinister 
foreboding that claimed his 
soul, and to stress the con- 
trast between the undying 
beauty of the world and the 
sordid helpless struggles of the 
spawn within it. His mind 
flung back to the night when 
the Spaniard had danced upon 
the hatchway, and he himself 
had seen a vision of the past. 
What if Johanna Sedley had 
greeted his tardy answer to 
her summons with sweetest 
of reproaches, he _ thought. 
What if she had subdued bitter- 
ness by smiles, and lulled sus- 
picion with a glance? Were 
not these things but part of 
the subtle magic which, en- 
snaring his senses, had closed 
his ears to the drunken snores, 
and even to the presence of 
him who sprawled upon 4 
chair? So that he had played 
for her far into the night, 
finding his reward in the flicker 
of long lashes across flushed 
cheeks, and the response of 
her breathing to the melodies 
he wove. He called it glamour, 
and for the hundredth time 
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tortured himself with questions 
as to the outcome of it all; 
and failing in his task, a sudden 
spasm of impotent rage shook 
him from head to foot like an 
ague. It lasted but an instant ; 
then, with a shrug of shoulders 
and a weary smile at his own 
weakness, he turned his steps 
once more towards after-deck. 

Her eyes upon a_ book, 
Johanna Sedley was apparently 
oblivious of his approach, and 
he seated himself upon a 
locker to wait, chin in palm, 
until she should choose to 
speak. Presently she yawned 
deliciously, and closed the 
leaves. ‘‘ What of your dreams, 
Paul? You look but half 
awake.” 

“Like the rest ...a ship 
of fools!” he retorted bitterly. 
“Fore God, ’tis time we over- 
hauled and struck another 
prey!” 

“This quiet palls upon you ; 
you are restless ? ”’ 

“Call it what you will!” 
He came and stood above her. 
“The devil’s abroad .. . the 
crew possessed! They’re not 
in shape to fight if we should 
meet @ ship.” 

“But, after all,” she sug- 
gested, “‘is there not a certain 
virtue in change, even from 
violence to peace ? ”’ 

“Not for me,’ he said 
gloomily. ‘There is no peace 
or rest until I die!” 

“ And then ? ” 

“The hands are talking,” he 
continued, holding to his pur- 
pose. “‘ The carpenter, he who 
slung your hammock, says that 
you are a witch or fairy, and 
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have cast a spell upon the ship ! 
By heaven! it seems as if it 
might be so!” 

‘Poor Evans,” she mur- 
mured; “he is the only con- 
tented one among you all. 
But how could I bewitch you 

. @ woman and alone ? ” 

‘*You are strange and lovely,” 
he muttered as if to himself. 
“There is danger in beauty 
such as yours.” 

She smiled at him through 
half-closed lids. ‘‘ Thank you, 
Paul. That is your first com- 


pliment to me.” 

‘‘T meant none!” His voice 
grew harsh. “The truth is 
what I seek!” 


“The truth!” she echoed, 
staring straight before her, her 
knuckles suddenly whiter than 
the fan she clasped. 

-** Yes,” he repeated fiercely, 
‘the truth !” 

Her face was calm; she 
waved him to one side. ‘‘ What 
is truth? Who knows? Let 
us ask Evans; here he comes. 
Mister Evans ! ” 

A frail figure in gaudy clothes, 
like a senile harlequin, carrying 
a paint-pot and brushes, deli- 
cate features framed by long 
grey whiskers, and black eyes 
lacking life . . . such was the 
old man who paused before 
them with a little bow. ‘“‘ God 
save you, lady. Just come to 
tidy up a bit. This here sun 
fair burns the colour from the 
timber, and as Mister Sleive ’1l 
tell you, a touch o’ paint will 
work wonders betimes.” 

Johanna Sedley smiled 
sweetly. ‘“‘ Thank you, Mister 
Evans; but what is this I 
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hear, that you think I am a 
witch.” 

“Not I, my lady!” an- 
swered the carpenter in shocked 
tones. “‘Afairy maybe; there’s 
no knowing. But a witch! 
Saving your presence, they be 
old and ugly. I’ve seen ’em ; 
yes, indeed! On the Chester 
Road, where the highwaymen 
and suchlike do be hung. Oah, 
I’ve seen them! ‘Three and 
more at a time, when the 
weather’s foul, squatted round 
the fires they light to warm 
the cold feet o’ those that droop 
from the gibbets above their 
wicked heads, and their mutter- 
ings louder than the creaking 
of the chains as the wind 
catches the corpses o’ their 
loves!’’ He looked from one to 
the other of his listeners. ‘‘ It’s 
strange tales I could tell you, 
sir and lady, but you’d not 
believe me, and there’s the 
wheelpost as needs a coat of 
varnish.” 

A moment later the sound of 
the helmsman’s voice rose 
angrily. ‘“‘Divil a brush will 
ye be laying to this wheel an’ 
it my trick! Be off now, Job 
Evans, I’m after tellin’ ye! 
Shure, ’tis not a week agone 
since ye spoilt the cook’s best 
suit wid that same paint 0’ 
yours !” 

*<T’ain’t paint, you ign’rant 
Irishman!” exclaimed the 
other indignantly. ‘“ Varnish 
it is, and the best as can be 
bought. Tl not touch the 
wheel; but the post’s fair 
blistered, look you!” 

“Ignorant, am I? Be the 
powers, I’d sooner be that than 
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mad anyways, any day av the 
week !” 

** Just a touch. It’ll be done 
afore you knows it, Pat.’’ The 
speaker dipped his brush into 
the pot and edged nearer. 

“Get to hell for’rd, ye crazy 
louse!” shouted the enraged 
Celt. ‘‘D’ye hear me! Lave 
the post alone, or it’s putting 
me toe through ye, I'll be, 
paint and all!” 

Sleive’s laughter ceased, and 
he was on the point of inter- 
fering when his companion laid 
her fingers on his wrist. ‘‘ There 
is no need,” she said breath- 
lessly. ‘“‘ Watch!” 

Setting his materials down 
upon the deck, the carpenter 
lifted gaunt arms above his 
head. He almost seemed to 
grow in stature before their 
gaze, and they saw his features 
aflame with inward fire. “I 
could curse you by the Sacred 
Stone with the dew upon it 
under the horned moon!”’ he 
shrilled. ‘‘ Indeed, yes, Patrick 
Malone! By the Black Hills 
whose name is everlasting fear, 
or the Hidden Waters whose 
touch is death!’ He thrust 
a trembling finger at his victim, 
who, stricken by a racial dread 
of the Unseen, was dumb and 
rigid. ‘“‘ And if I do not, is it 
because I am mad or afraid 
as you are, Patrick, the fool? 
No; it is because ’—his tone 
sank to an uncanny whispering, 
and his eyes showed dull as 
pebbles set in rims of bone— 
“before the moon is_ bor 
again the fish shall feed upon 
your flesh, and the shifting 
sands below deep tides shall 
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cover up your bones!” The 
voice died to nothingness, and, 
drawing an arm across his 
face, the old man stared around 
him like one newly awakened 
from sleep. Then, stooping, 
he picked up the pot and 
brushes. ‘‘ The galley . . . the 
galley needs a bit of paint. 
An’ Pompey’s a friend of mine!”’ 
He grinned, and, with a wooden 
nod, tripped off down the 
deck, breaking as he went 
into an eerie whistling. Re- 
laxed to a shudder, the helms- 
man crossed himself, mumb- 
ling the fragments of forgotten 
prayer. 

The man and woman looked 
at one another, and the former 
shivered. ‘‘ What is it? ” 

“A goose walks over my 
grave,” Sleive muttered un- 
easily. ‘‘It’s he that is the 
witch, by the saints ! ” 

“Poor creature ! ’—she spoke 
with gentleness—‘‘ yet happier 
than most. I had not thought 
you superstitious.” 

“It is the Irish in me. I 
have no cause to love life, but 
I like not death the more for 
that!” 
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* You are Irish, then! Was 
that the reason... an Eng- 
lish ship ? ” 

But, swept by passion, he 
missed the significance of a 
sudden flush. “haw s 
country ...what do either 
owe the English save hate ? 
Isn’t it myself that has seen 
whole countrysides, once beau- 
tiful and holy, now but barren 
wastes through fire and sword ? 
And wasn’t it my own grand- 
father that could remember 
the ancient cities given over 
to drunken troopers, the burn- 
ing of churches . . . murdered 
priests ! Haven’t I talked with 
those who watched the agonies 
of a people . . . their sacrifice 
to the lust of fanatics? And 
their women ... the English 


lady!” He bit upon the 
word, and passed a hand across 
his lips. 

“Ah!” The tone, suggest- 


ing confirmation of suspicion, 
changed instantly to light- 
ness. ‘Peter will be on deck 
soon.” 

“Yes, it is near his time,” 
he said bleakly, and rose with 
deliberation to his feet. 


(Lo be continued.) 
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JAN NIKAL SEYN’S MAN. 


BY BRIG.-GENERAL COSMO STEWART, O.B., 0.M.G., D.S.0. 


THE passage of time still 
leaves the name of John Nichol- 
son famous, not only in India 
but as a household word in 
England. Of the many stories 
that have been told of him, 
the following, related to me 
away up on the Indian frontier, 
has never been known, or at 
any rate has never been told. 
In these days, when the number 
of candidates for service in 
India grows fewer, the tale is 
worth telling for the evidence 
it affords of the romance our 
fathers experienced, and which 
is still there. 

India is still the home of 
conservatism and of the cult 
of hero-worship, as it has been 
through the ages, and the world 
still lies at the feet of him who 
can travel the path. If the 
white man’s burden is more 
onerous, the greater is the 
reward ; and when in our his- 
tory has the flower of our youth 
been found wanting in the will 
to take it up ? 

In no part of India is this 
more true than in the Punjab 
and on the North-West Fron- 
tier. It fell to me at one time 
to wander round in that fasci- 
nating bit of country on each 
side of the Indus, from where 
it issues from the mountains 
by a magnificent gorge at 
Torbela down as far as to 
Attock. I had as companion 
a friend, since, alas! killed in 


the war, young in years but 
already @ man of much and 
varied experience, an altogether 
delightful associate. His father 
had commanded a famous regi- 
ment of the “ Piffers’’ when 
they were the Wardens of the 
Marches in more rough-and- 
ready times, and his name was 
a@ password among the tribes- 
men on each side of the border. 

Following the Grand Trunk 
Road out of Rawal Pindi, the 
road which for a thousand 
miles is in itself a chronicle 
of the history of the British 
in India and of the Mutiny, 
we passed through the Pass of 
Margalla and by the memorial 
to Nicholson. The latter is 
very imposing, and consists 
of a high obelisk standing on 
a well-raised stone platform, 
approached on all sides by 
flights of stone steps. Round 
the memorial lie large stone 
water-tanks, shaded by pic- 
turesque groves of mango-trees, 
where the weary wayfarer may 
refresh himself in the crystal 
clear water, and rest after the 
heat and dust of the road. It 
was from the Margalla Pass, 
according to native tradition, 
that the great soldier contem- 
plated the land that he admin- 
istered and the frontier that he 
guarded. Still holding him in 
veneration as asaint and a super- 
map, the votaries of all religions 
ascend the steps at this shrine 
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of the white “ Nikal Singh,” 
who gave them peace and jus- 
tice in those lawless times, and 
prostrate themselves in prayer 
before slaking their thirst and 
seeking rest in the cool groves. 
The place is steeped in mem- 
ories of Nicholson, and a few 
miles farther on is the village 
of Nikalseyn, the site of the 
ancient city of Taxila, but be- 
lieved by many of the people 
to be called after him. 

The district has many inter- 
esting reminiscences for the 
soldier. Some marches on is 
Torbela, where the mighty 
Indus issues from the moun- 
tains. It was here that the 
flank-guard of Alexander’s army 
passed the river to debouch into 
the Punjab, after outflanking 
the Khyber by ascending the 
Swat Valley and crossing the 
passes through Buner in the 
advance from Jellalabad. In 
later years the Yusafzai Plain 
became the opening scene of 
many frontier campaigns, and 
notably that of Umbeyla, with 
its Homeric combats. 

We crossed the Indus at 
Torbela, and worked across 
the Yusafzai Plain. We went 
somewhat out of our way in 
order to visit a large village, 
in which resided an old Pathan 
Indian officer who had served 
in the regiment under the father 
of my companion. The latter 
remembered him from child- 
hood, and I also had a vivid 
recollection of him ten years 
previously as Soubadar Major, 
a fine old Yusafzai of imposing 
appearance and physique, who 
maintained strict discipline 
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among the wild and fanatical 
tribesmen in his battalion. 
My earliest recollection of 
him was watching the Muham- 
madans parading three times 
a day for prayer in clean 
clothes on the barrack square 
all through the forty days’ 
fast of the Rammadan in the 
blazing sun of May, with the 
Soubadar Major at their head. 
The prayers were repeated, 
and the prostrations performed 
as a perfectly executed drill, 
and I am sure the old fanatic’s 
only regret was that he was 
not allowed to have them out 
five instead of three times a 
day! We had received a most 
pressing and hospitable sum- 
mons to visit him, stating how 
he looked forward to seeing 
again the son of his old Colonel 
Sahib, whom he had last seen 
and fondled in his arms as the 
“* Baba Sahib.” 

We were met five miles out- 
side the village by a thoroughly 
Eastern and picturesque escort. 
At the head rode two old men 
with beards flowing down to 
their waists. They were the 
dead spit of each other, except 
that the beard of one was 
white, while that of the other 
was dyed bright orange red ; 
and one wore the light and 
dark-blue pugri of the Yusafzai, 
while the other wore the green 
one of the Haji, signifying that 
he had performed the pilgrim- 
age. They were accompanied 
by some twenty retainers 
mounted on ponies, some carry- 
ing hawks. 

With much dignity and 
courtesy the old greybeard 
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announced himself as Afzul 
Khan, aforetime Soubadar 
Major of the “Cook Sahib ka 
Paltan,” + and his companion 
as his brother the Mullah. His 
joy at seeing my companion 
was a pleasure to see. As is 
well known, their attachment 
to children is one of the de- 
lightful traits of the natives 
of India. They seldom forget 
a boy they have known in 
infancy, and the old Soubadar 
was no exception. ‘‘ Welcome 
to my village, Sahib; I have 
made all arrangements and 
you stay with me. When I 
last saw you I held you in my 
arms; all that is mine is 
thine.” 

Afzul Khan’s village was a 
large one. Our arrival was 
expected, and on all sides men 
and children ran out and 
salaamed to the Sahiblog, and 
received a kindly word from 
the old Khan. We eventually 
arrived at a considerable en- 
closure surrounded by a high 
wall. Inside was a large house, 
the only stone building in the 
village. At a little distance 
inside the same enclosure stood 
several mud-built edifices of 
the usual type. 

“Everything I possess, Sahib, 
has been given to my father 
and me by the Sirkar. When 
I came to eat my pension in 
the village, the first thing I 
did was to build this house 
for the use of the Sahiblog, 
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should any ever come this way. 
It is furnished with Sahib’s 
furniture, and everything they 
require is provided. 

“I also keep a cook who 
knows how to prepare the 
Sahib’s food, and as long as 
you will remain in my village 
you will be my guests. When 
you go forth you shall ride my 
horses, which are always ready 
for you, and I or my brother 
or my son shall attend you.” 

The house consisted of one 
great room, some eighty feet 
by thirty. Down the walls 
were ranged wooden bedsteads, 
with some tables and chairs 
dotted about. Lamps were lit, 
and two big log fires lent an 
air of comfort, very welcome 
in the sharp cold of the Punjab 
evening. A big table in the 
middle was laid with a white 
cloth and prepared for dinner. 
Bathrooms were fitted up off 
the large room. 

We asked the old gentleman 
to show us where he and his 
brother lived. He led us out 
into the compound, which was 
scrupulously clean, and showed 
us @ mud hut on a somewhat 
larger scale than the rest. “This 
is my house, Sahib.” On the 
other side of the compound 
stood a Muhammadan temple, 
with another mud hut alongside 
of it. ‘That is where my 
brother lives, Sahib; he likes 
to be next to his Ziarat.” 

It was getting late, and, 








1 Many cavalry and infantry units of the Indian Army are far better known 
in their recruiting areas by the names of the officers who originally raised the 
units, than by the constantly changing designations in the official Army List. 
The changes in the latter serve effectually to confuse the native as well as the 
British mind. 
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knowing that the old Khan 
would prefer not to have the 
evening meal with us, we asked 
them both to come in after- 
wards and talk. We knew how 
his father, as well as himself, 
had served with much honour 
and distinction on the Frontier, 
so we asked him to bring his 
own and his father’s medals 
and tell us of their campaigns. 

We fared sumptuously on 
excellent pillau, with Pathan 
roti (Pathan bread), honey, 
and tea, and our servants were 
also well provided for. 

Afzul Khan and his brother 
were then duly ushered in, and 
displayed the medals we were 
anxious to see. The Khan 
first produced his own: five 
medals, with the Order of 
Merit in silver. His father 
among others had the Mutiny 
medals and the Order of Merit 
in gold. Before the Great 
War (when the Victoria Cross 
was first granted to soldiers 
of the Indian Army), the Order 
of Merit was the highest and 
most prized decoration for gal- 
lantry obtainable by the native 
ranks. On the first occasion 
it was awarded in bronze, and 
carried an honorarium of one- 
third of the pay the recipient 
was receiving at the time as an 
addition to his pension; on 
the second occasion it was 
awarded in silver, and carried 
half the pay as additional 
pension. If won a third time 
it was awarded in gold, and 
the full pay of the recipient 
added to his pension. It was 
the nearest approach to the 
Victoria Cross in those days, 
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and this was the only occasion 
I have ever seen the Order of 
Merit in gold. 

** First tell us of your own 
medals, Soubadar Major Sahib,”’ 
I said. The old man recounted 
how he had first won the Order 
of Merit at the Peiwar Kotal 
with Lord Roberts in the ad- 
vance on Kabul vid the Kurram 
Valley. It was a revelation 
to see how his face lit up as he 
mentioned Lord Roberts’ name. 
It is still a name to conjure 
with in the Punjab, and 
shows the wonderful love and 
devotion won from the wild 
and warlike men of the border- 
land, as throughout the Indian 
Army. 

As the fathers have learnt 
from their fathers, and teach 
their sons to repeat verbatim 
their descent for many genera- 
tions, so they tell other tales ; 
and the name of “Lord Roberts, 
Sahib Bahadur” will live for 
many years in honour in the 
humble homes of Indian 
soldiers. 

Afzul Khan had served long 
and fought hard, and bore 
the scars of various wounds 
received in front facing the 
enemy. He had been given a 
grant of land by Government 
when he retired on a goodly 
pension, full of years and 
honour. Such men are of 
gold, and the value of their 
loyalty and influence to the 
British Raj is not to be ac- 
counted in rupees. I fully 
believe that to them, as to 
many others, the idea of the 
all-powerful “‘ Sirkar ”’ is almost 
personified in ‘“ Lord Roberts, 

21 
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Sahib Bahadur,” or some other 
Sahib under whom they have 
served, and whom they learnt 
in their simple fashion to 
honour. 

** Now tell us of your father, 
Soubadar Major Sahib,” and 
the old man began a tale like 
a fairy story, or one out of the 
Old Testament ! 

“My father, Sahib, was born 
in the Yusafzai country up 
the Swat Valley. He grew up 
a wild man, Sahib, and knew 
no master. When young he 
found himself landless under 
the Yusafzai system of the 
periodical reallotment of the 
tribal land for cultivation. A 
*jowan ’! of jowans, he longed 
for adventure, and, being land- 
less, even his own valley in 
the mountains could not hold 
him. At that time all the hill 
country north of the Yusafzai 
Plain was wild and lawless, and 
guite unknown to the Sahiblog. 

“While my father was still 
considering in what manner he 
should tempt fortune, the 
breath of rumour brought word 
to his valley that there was a 
great white ruler in Peshawar. 
So great was he said to be 
that my father, who had never 
done service to any man, was 
seized with the determination 
that he would serve that 
man and no other. Possessing 
nothing but his gun and his 
sword, he left his valley and 
went to Peshawar. From all 
he heard rumour appeared to 
have spoken true; and seeking 
the compound of the white 
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man, he sat down in a hut and 
waited till the Sahib should 
notice him. There was no 
man in the service of the Sahib 
who dared to tell my father 
to go elsewhere. 

“A month passed, and my 
father remained unnoticed by 
the white man. But all the 
world was before him; he 
was @ jowan, and he was in no 
hurry. No man dared to inter- 
fere with the wild Pathan from 
beyond the hills, and my father 
was ever ready for a quarrel. 

“* At length came a day when 
the white man came round his 
compound to inspect it, as 
my father had learnt it was 
the custom of the Sahiblog to 
do, to see if it was clean. 
Everybody in the compound 
was made to appear before 
him. When he saw my father 
standing in front of his hut, 
the white man was angry at 
seeing a strange Pathan in 
his compound, and asked my 
father what he did _ there. 
‘Sahib, I have come to be 
your servant,’ he replied. The 
white man got more angry, as 
my father had heard the white 
men do, and said, ‘I do not 
want you. I will have no 
strangers in my compound. 
Get out of it at once, or my 
servants shall throw you out. 
If I find you here again I will 
have you beaten.’ 

“ My father, Sahib, had heard 
it was the way of the white 
men to speak thus. He was 
not therefore offended, nor was 
he in the least afraid, as would 





1 A term signifying a high-spirited young man and a warrior. 
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have been a Bengali. He was 
a great jowan, and he knew the 
Sahib’s servants would never 
dare to lay hands on him. So 
he continued to sit in the 
corner of the Sahib’s com- 
pound. He had heard much 
of the white man, and was as 
determined as ever to be his 
servant. He knew if he waited 
long enough the day would 
come when the Sahib would 
take him. 

“So my father abode an- 
other month, interfering with 
no one, and no one daring to 
interfere with him. He was 
always spotlessly clean, and 
took charity of no man. 

“Then the white man came 
again round his compound, in- 
specting his servants, his horses, 
and his other animals; and 
again he saw my father, and 
remembered him at once when 
he stood up and salaamed. 
The white man was again 
angry, and asked him what he 
meant by being there still 
after he had been told to go 
away. My father replied as 
before: ‘I have come to be 
your servant, Sahib, and as 
such I am here.’ The white 
man cursed my father, and 
told him he would have none 
of him. He again ordered him 
out of the compound, and 
threatened him with a flogging 
if he did not go. My father, 


knowing by now how the Sahib- 
log get angry, took no notice, 
and was in no way troubled, and 
continued to abide in his hut. 
“ At that time, Sahib, there 
was trouble between the Sikhs 
and the Sirkar. In consequence 
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of some dispute the white 
ruler in Peshawar went over 
to see the Sikh commandant 
at Kohat. For some days 
nothing more was heard of 
him in Peshawar, but then 
news was received that he had 
been seized and made a prisoner 
by the Sikhs and locked up in 
Kohat Fort. 

** When my father heard this, 
Sahib, it did not take him a 
minute to make up bis mind. 
The Sahib he had come to 
serve was @ prisoner in the 
hands of the accursed Sikhs 
at Kohat. Although in those 
times of war between the Hindu 
Sikhs and the Muhammadan 
tribes on the Frontier, it was 
certain death for a Pathan to 
fall into the hands of the Sikhs, 
my father took his arms from 
where he had concealed them 
when he came into Peshawar, 
and set out for Kohat. He 
traversed the country of the 
Kohat Pass Afridis by night, 
and in the morning gave him- 
self up, unarmed, at the gate 
of the Kohat fort. ‘ You have 
the great white man from 
Peshawar here a prisoner; I 
am his servant, and I have 
come to be with him.’ 

“The Sikhs were very glad 
to get my father. He was a 
great warrior, and the Sikhs 
did not catch many young 
men of the Pathans. So they 
took him, and put him in the 
same place of confinement as 
the white man. 

“The white man recognised 
my father, and asked him in 
God’s name why he was there. 
My father had been told it 
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was the way of the Sahiblog 
to be angry with what they 
hadnot ordered themselves, 
and ‘he did not mind. My 
father told him of how the 
news had come to Peshawar 
that the Sikhs had made a 
prisoner of him, and that as his 
servant my father had come to 
be with him. 

“Then was the white man 
again angry. He swore at my 
father and called him names, 
which my father would never 
have allowed any one else to 
call him. ‘Thou fool, thou 
knowest the Sikhs dare do 
nothing to me, for I represent 
the British Raj; me they will 
set free again, but thou they 
will surely kill.’ 

“My father only laughed, 
and said, ‘Do not trouble 
over me, Sahib; there was 
never a Sikh prison made yet 
that will hold me if I mean 
to escape!’ My father had 
nothing but contempt for the 
Sikhs. 

“So my father abode three 
days in confinement in the 
fort at Kohat with the white 
man. The Sahib they fed; 
but my father got nothing 
except that which the white 
man gave him of his food, and 
he gave him afullhalf. So my 
father laughed in his beard, 
Sahib, because at last he was 
alone with the man he had 
come to serve. He held speech 
with him, and in the breaking 
of bread together lies the mak- 
ing of friends. He knew that 


the white man’s anger was 
abating. 
* At the end of three days 
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the white man was led forth 
from the}fort, and my father 
was told he would be killed 
at dawn next day. Neither 
would my father have spared 
the life of a Sikh had he held 
one in his power, for is it not 
written: ‘The infidel shalt 
thou slay with the sword if he 
refuse to confess the Faith.’ 

“My father stripped him- 
self naked and escaped out of 
Kohat fort that night. He 
went back again by the Afridi 
country to Peshawar, where he 
was told that news had been 
received that the white man 
had been sent down by the 
Sikhs to their Durbar at Lahore. 

“Again my father, Sahib, 
made up his mind at once. 
He started off for Lahore. He 
had to travel across the whole 
of the Sikh country of the 
Punjab for hundreds of miles, 
and he knew it would be death 
to him if he were caught. He 
travelled armed and by night, 
very rapidly, and avoided fre- 
quented ways. He eventually 
arrived at the gate of Lahore 
fort, and gave himself up. 
‘You have the great white 
ruler of the British Raj from 
Peshawar here a prisoner; he 
is my master and I am his 
servant, and I have come to 
be with him.’ 

“* Again the Sikhs made my 
father a prisoner, and again 
they placed him in confinement 
with the white man. 

“The white man’s astonish- 
ment when he saw my father 
was very great. ‘I thought 
you had surely died at Kohat, 
as I could not persuade the 
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Sikhs to set you free. How 
come you here now?’ My 
father related how he had 
escaped from Kohat and re- 
turned to Peshawar; and that 
when he learnt there that his 
master had been sent to Lahore, 
he had come to be with him, 
as it was seemly for his servant 


' to do. 


“ At that my father used to 
say the white man became 
very happy and wept tears, 
and said: ‘Never again shall 
you be separated from me ex- 
cept at your own wish, and 
you shall be my own man. [ 
will not accept freedom from 
the Sikhs without you.’ And 
so it happened, Sahib. After 
letters had been written, as it 
is the manner of the Sirkar to 
arrange matters with its enemies 
without fighting, the great white 
man was restored to his people, 
and returned to Peshawar, and 
with him went my father. 

““My father he treated with 
great honour, although a wild 
Pathan. He was ever on guard 
about the person of the Sahib, 
and accompanied him every- 
where he went. No man did 
he trust like my father, and 
never did my father fail him 
in his trust. In battle he fought 
on his left side, and slept at 
his door in peace and at his 
feet in camp, ever armed, with 
one eye open as is the custom 
of a Pathan. Twice was he 
rewarded with the Order of 
Merit in battle, once in bronze 
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and once in silver, Sahib, and 
received grants of this village 
and other lands about here 
from the Sirkar, which I hold 
to-day. Never did he leave 
the side of the white man till 
the day the Sahib was killed 
in battle in the streets of Delhi 
in the Gudha?! after the assault, 
and the great white man was 
Jan Nikal Seyn, General Sahib 
Bahadur. 

“The Sirkar rewarded my 
father again with the Order 
of Merit, this time in gold as 
it is here, Sahib, and more 
land; but my father was in- 
consolable, and no other man 
would he serve. He took his 
pension, and came here to live 
till he died. He had two sons 
only, myself and the Mullah 
my brother. To me he said: 
‘Go thou and serve the Sirkar 
as I have done, and see to it 
that thou servest faithfully 
and attain to honour, for the 
Sirkar is just and their re- 
ligion is lawful.’ To my brother 
he said: ‘Serve thou Allah, 
the All Great and the All 
Merciful.’ 

“This have we done, Sahib, 
according to our lights and 
the abilities given us by Allah. 
We are now old, and I have 
received more land from the 
Sirkar and am very rich, beyond 
our needs. My sons also serve 
the Sirkar: two are officers 
in the Rissala, another is a 
Havildar in my old regiment, 
and another was slain in Tirah.”’ 


1 J.e., the Indian Mutiny. 
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BY THE REV 


RUNNING is a natural exer- 
cise, probably the most natural 
of which man is capable, and 
to those who really know how 
to practise it, whether they 
excel or not, most enjoyable. 
Properly managed, it is ex- 
ceedingly beneficial to health, 
and he who runs should grow 
stronger and healthier through 
his exercise. 

Running is sometimes very 
useful in emergency. The fate 
of a nation may depend upon 
the speed of one man, as 
witness the heroic perform- 
ance of Pheidippides, and since 
that distant day many lives 
have been saved—I have saved 
one myselfi—by men who could 
run. 
But apart from its useful- 
ness in times of great need, 
running is enjoyable. It is a 
game and a splendid minister 
to other games. In cricket, 
for instance, the reason why a 
good bat at length gets out is, 
very often, that he is ex- 
hausted, being too much shaken 
by his running, and if he were 
a better runner the evil moment 
would not come s0_ soon. 
Think also what a number of 
singles are stolen, and twos 
converted into threes, to say 
nothing of wickets just saved, 
by a pair of really good runners. 
In Rugby football also the 
man who is a runner as well as 
a@ footballer has a far better 
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RUNNING AT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


C. E. GREEN. 


time in the second half of the 
game than the man who has 
never learnt to run. 

Now the great nursery of 
all games, and of much else that 
is good for men, is the Public 
Schools. If, then, running is 
all that I have declared it to 
be, we shall expect to find 
great attention paid to it at 
the Public Schools, with corre- 
spondingly great results. But 
on examining the actual state 
of affairs we find less attention 
given to running at school 
than to any other game, and 
yet, when we turn to the pub- 
lished results, we find them to 
be marvellous. I will omit 
the performances of Jeppe High 
School, Johannesburg, and of 
St Andrew’s, Grahamstown, be- 
cause I know nothing from 
personal experience of schools 
and running in South Africa ; 
but in our own schools in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, how 
astounding are the records as 
given to us in that most useful 
compilation, ‘The Schoolboys’ 
Diary.’ Highgate and Upping- 
ham share with “Oxford v. 
Cambridge ” the distinction of 
running 100 yards in level 
time, though, of course, the 
Varsity men had the advan- 
tage of running on a path. 
Warwick returns 49%” for the 
quarter - mile, one - fifth of a 
second slower than the record 
of the inter-University Sports ; 
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but the handicap of running 
on the grass easily discounts 
such a trifling difference. 
Shrewsbury has a half-mile in 
2'0%”, and Kelly College, who 
are a fifth of a second slower 
over the half-mile, are credited 
with a mile in the splendid time 
of 4’ 29%”. 

Every one will admit that 
these are wonderful times for 
boys who have not yet left 
school, especially wonderful 
when we reflect that they were 
done on grass with no real 
training or instruction; and, 
though I have given the best 
on record in each case, there 
are many other times recorded 
which are nearly as good; 
and many surely will ask, 
What becomes of these record- 
breakers? Presumably boys 
of eighteen who accomplish 
such wonderful feats will de- 
velop later into runners far 
superior to those we have 
hitherto possessed, yet in no 
instance has the presumption 
been justified. Are we throw- 
ing away or losing potential 
Nurmis or Liddells ? 

Not that I want for a moment 
to see England beating the 
world at the Olympic Games. 
Any country which aspired to 
such a feat would have to 
send to the Games a little 
army of specialists, and that 
in which each man specialised 
would have become his one 
profession and ceased to be to 
him a game. We have an 
example of this in professional 
football, a department in which 
we probably could ‘beat the 
world,” but professional foot- 
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ball to-day is a business, and, 
except in the element of com- 
petition, has none of the essen- 
tial qualities of a game. 

No, I do not want British 
runners to be specialists who 
can do nothing beyond running 
a certain distance, and who, 
by submitting their bodies to 
the direction and manipulation 
of astute trainers, are able to 
run that distance a few seconds 
or a fraction of a second faster 
than any one else, and yet 
are not one whit the better in 
body or mind in consequence. 
I want them to enjoy their 
running, to run for their side 
rather than for themselves, 
and in consequence of their 
running to be more proficient 
in other games also; and I 
want them to become, through 
that same running, so much 
healthier and stronger in body 
that their health and strength 
may be of practical use in life. 
And such men will doubtless 
also, in spite of the specialists, 
win many races for the old 
country in the Olympic Games, 
and give quite as much proof 
as we need ask for that athletic 
prowess is not extinct among us. 

Are we then losing such men 
before they leave school ? That, 
at any rate, is what is implied 
by the figures furnished in the 
Public School records; and I 
admit frankly that these figures 
are disquieting, but at the same 
time I declare as frankly that 
I question their accuracy. 

I remember once, when I 
was a schoolmaster, timing a 
boy, whom I was training for 
the Public School Sports, in a 
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quarter-mile over the school 
course. Now I was in those 
days a sufficiently good judge 
of pace to know, from watching 
a runner, whether he was doing 
something out of the ordinary 
or not, and on this occasion 
I knew that he was not doing 
it, though the clock said that 
he was. I then ran the course 
myself, and felt that it was 
short, and finally took the 
chain and measured it, and my 
suspicions were abundantly 
verified. 

Now I was the only person 
in the school who suspected 
the course of being wrongly 
measured, and, if I had not 
been training two boys for the 
Public School Sports, my sus- 
picions might never have been 
aroused, and then what fine 
records that school would have 
had for the mile and the 
quarter ! 

It is not an easy matter to 
measure a lap correctly; it 
has to be done afresh every 
year at school, and is not 
always done by those who are 
most capable of doing it, and 
it would be wonderful if mis- 
takes were not made some- 
times. 

But if measuring is difficult, 
time-keeping is worse, and the 
inefficient time-keeper always 
errs in the direction of fast 
times. He is generally late in 
starting the watch and often 
early in stopping it, and, if he 
knows anything about run- 
ning, the result of his attempt 
to time a school hundred will 
probably make him uneasy. 
His safest plan will be to click 
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the hand back to zero at once 
and announce the time as 11’. 
It is probably more, though he 
has made it considerably less, 
but, when you have not the 
faintest idea what the time 
really is, 11” will do very well. 

There is then, I believe, 
ample ground for suspecting 
many of our school records, 
and both measuring and time- 
keeping may discount to some 
extent the times recorded ; but 
in spite of every reservation 
there is more than a suspicion 
that many good runners are 
lost before they leave school, 
and, as I shall show later, many 
probably are never discovered. 
And if the undiscovered runners 
are in no way injured in phy- 
sique—though they have missed 
development—the lost at any 
rate have possibly suffered in 
health, and this is a serious 
matter. 

In considering the question 
of running at school there are 
two important facts to be re- 
membered—first, that the prin- 
ciples of a game and the acquire- 
ment of correct habits in play- 
ing it have to be learnt in 
boyhood ; and secondly, that 
a boy is continually growing, 
and growth makes such large 
demands upon his stamina that 
running, if indulged beyond a 
certain point or in an unwise 
fashion, is likely to prove pre- 
judicial to his health. The 
problem is further complicated 
by the fact that boys vary 
greatly in growth, some shoot- 
ing up like weeds in early boy- 
hood, some growing steadily, 
much or little, throughout the 
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period of growth, and some 
remaining small year after year 
and then suddenly beginning 
to develop miraculously. It 
is boys of the latter class who 
cause the trainer greatest anx- 
iety, though from their ranks 
we often get the finest athletes. 

Several years ago the Rev. 
W. Pollock-Hill, when we were 
indulging in memories of the 
past, told me that he never 
ran till he was seventeen, and 
that he deprecated running 
for boys before that age. Mr 
Pollock-Hill was a wonderful 
runner, and I admit that there 
is much to be said for his view, 
especially for some boys, but I 
should not accept his recom- 
mendation as a general rule. 
But I do believe that the more 
a boy distinguishes himself as 
a runner before he reaches the 
age of seventeen, the less is he 
likely to do so afterwards. 
Though, again, I acknowledge 
that there are runners who 
have distinguished themselves 
at every age, especially runners 
who as boys were never handi- 
capped by rapid growth. 

As I said just now, every 
game —running among the 
others—should be learnt in 
boyhood, but the learning of 
Tunning is a more difficult 
matter by reason of the boy’s 
growth. Some people, arguing 
that running may prove dan- 
gerous to the health of the 
boy, would cut it out of school 
games altogether. Others, ob- 


Serving that schoolboys gener- 
ally seem healthy and happy, 
are inclined to let things go on 
without inquiry or supervision. 
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I venture to think that neither 
course shows great intelligence. 
The consequence at any rate 
is that the boys are left to 
manage their running by them- 
selves, not always with the best 
results, while their elders look 
on with unsympathetic tolera- 
tion or anxious disapproval. 
Most of the running which 
is done at school consists of 
school-runs and house-runs, for 
the sports occupy but one or 
two days in the year, with 
perhaps another day for the 
steeplechases. The amount of 
training done for these events 
is negligible, and therefore in 
making inquiry into running at 
the Public Schools we must 
turn our attention primarily 
to school and house-runs. All 
that could be done to make 
these dull, wearisome, and’ un- 
popular is done. They’ are 
relegated to a back place in 
the affections and esteem of all, 
masters and boys, except the 
very few who have running 
in their blood, and who will 
find a way to indulge their 
proclivity in the face of all 
discouragement and opposi- 
tion. But because of that dis- 
couragement and opposition, 
though their natural ability 
and taste may find opportunity 
to assert themselves, they are 
compelled to pick up at hazard 
the principles of an exercise 
which is not easy to acquire, 
and to keep the enjoyment of 
that exercise to themselves in- 
stead of sharing it and develop- 
ing its possibilities with others. 
In other words, our system, or 
rather lack of system, at the 
212 
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same time exposes the young 
runner to the danger of acquir- 
ing bad, perhaps dangerous, 
habits in running, and compels 
him to become a “‘ pot-hunter ” 
instead of a player of a fasci- 
nating game whose first thought 
is for the success of his side. 

In schools generally, with 
the honourable exception of 
two of the greatest, the run is 
merely an unpopular expedient, 
resorted to when ground or 
weather makes football im- 
possible, to keep boys em- 
ployed and fit. It is regarded 
as a “bore” and tolerated as 
a necessity. It brings enjoy- 
ment to few, and no one regards 
it as a game; and yet a game 
it is, and a great game if 
properly conducted. But be- 
fore we discuss its possibilities, 
we must correct the defects 
which have long prevented its 
enjoyment and impaired its 
usefulness. 

Runs, as a rule, are far too 
long, and too much of the 
course is on the road. To 
compel or to encourage a grow- 
ing boy to run any distance 
between seven and twelve miles 
is a senseless proceeding. I 
am not speaking theoretically, 
but from experience. At school 
I ran with considerable success, 
but I say, deliberately and 
emphatically, that all of my 
generation would have been 
better runners subsequently if 
the runs had been shorter and 
we had been taught really to 
race. 

Running in itself is extremely 
beneficial: the danger lies in 
running too far—i.e., going on 
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after the point of exhaustion 
(or even staleness) has been 
reached, or in running too 
much on the road, which injures 
the legs and jars the spine. 
All the exercise that is needed 
can be gained in five miles or 
so, and most of that should be 
on grass. Whoever is first in 
a race of that distance is prac- 
tically certain to be first at 
the end of six or seven miles 
or some greater distance, and 
therefore the extra distance run 
is serving no real purpose, while 
it is undoubtedly dangerous to 
the undeveloped runner. 

We should remember also 
that it is harder for a boy to 
succeed in any game if his 
style is wrong and his faults 
and bad habits have never 
been corrected. He may, by 
great efforts of his own, gain 
a certain measure of success 
in spite of all his methods 
being wrong, and in most games 
the strain put on him in making 
these efforts will not injure him 
physically. In running they 
probably will, and yet running 
is the only game in which he 
hardly ever receives any 
coaching. 

As soon as he goes to school 
he should be initiated into the 
elementary principles of pace, 
stride, and carriage, and be 
told how to breathe when 
running. He could not grasp 
at once all that he will eventu- 
ally and gradually have to 
learn about style, but he ought 
at any rate to be informed that 
there is such a thing as pace, 
and that it is to be used on 
certain definite occasions. For 
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instance, at the start of a run 
he can go much faster than he 
will be able to run in five or 
ten minutes’ time, and a mile 
done in six minutes then will 
not tire him appreciably more 
than a mile in 6.20, and will 
give him twenty seconds in 
hand. Again, suppose that he 
finds himself within striking 
distance of an opponent with 
room for mancuvring—.e., a 
long field or a stretch of road,— 
he should at once exert his 
pace to cut him down, only 
easing up when he is himself 
out of striking distance of the 
man he has passed. Pace at 
the end of a race is a manceuvre 
so obvious that all one need say 
is, “Don’t defer it too long!” 

Again, if left to himself, a 
boy is almost certain to go 
wrong in the matter of stride. 
Hither, because it does not 
come natural to him to adopt 
a “springing ” action, he will 
be content with a short choppy 
stride, which is a continual 
brake to his progress, or he 
will try to stride as far as ever 
he can, and strain himself. 
But a good teacher will tell 
him, stride as far as is com- 
fortable. If you do 22 yards 
in 11 strides and your opponent 
for the same distance takes 12, 
you will stride 80 times less 
than he will in a mile and 400 
times in five miles: in other 
words, you will have saved 
exertion 80 or 400 times. On 
the other hand, if the extra 
length of stride is uncomfort- 
able, you will have strained 
yourself 880 times in a mile 
or 4400 times in five miles: in 
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other words, you will have 
incurred exertion—exertion pos- 
sibly ruinous to your condi- 
tion. Seek comfort in the 
length of your stride, and, if 
wisely moderate, you may add 
a little to it every year as 
your strength and pace in- 
crease. Generally speaking, the 
shorter the race, the longer 
should be your stride, and the 
times to pay most attention to 
length are when you are tiring 
and when you are spurting. 

With regard to carriage of 
the body in running, the boy 
should be taught early that 
two things are to be aimed at 
—comfort and the making use 
of every limb. His body should 
lean forward slightly, and the 
head must be in a line with 
the body. It must not hang 
back. The head weighs a 
great deal, and all weight must 
be directed forward. The chest 
must be kept open, and there- 
fore the hands must swing 
low, with the elbows close to 
the side. Sticking out the 
elbows contracts the chest and 
brings the lungs together, 
whereas he wishes to expand 
his chest and give free play to 
the lungs. He should use his 
whole arms and hands, not 
merely his elbows, as levers 
to help his stride. 

The boy must also learn— 
and, again I say, he cannot be 
taught too early—to run on 
his toes. This is most impor- 
tant, because he gains extra 
length in his stride, and the 
additional joint brought into 
play, the ankle, imparts a 
* springiness ”’ greatly conduc- 
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ive to speed. A useful exer- 
cise for those who are learning 
to run on their toes is W. G. 
George’s “100 up.” This con- 
sists of a prance on the toes, 
the prancer raising his knees 
alternately to the level of the 
waist. The motions gone 
through are those of racing, 
except that you remain all 
the time on one spot, and, as 
you are not moving forward, 
the body and head are kept 
upright. “100 up’—+te, a 
hundred of these prancing steps 
—will be too exhausting for a 
young boy, and he should 
content himself at first with 
30 or 40 up, and increase the 
dose as he becomes accustomed 
to the exercise. 

Another thing which he must 
be taught, for his natural im- 
pulse is in the other direction, 
is to make his spurt at the end 
of a race by lengthening, not 
quickening, his stride. 

Now many of these things 
are distinctly artificial, like 
many of the attitudes and 
movements which we are taught 
to adopt or make in cricket 
and football, yet no one teaches 
them to the budding runner, 
who grows up in consequence 
with a distaste for running, 
or contracts a vicious style 
and proves a failure, or, worst 
of all, runs pluckily in a 
manner injurious to himself, 
and over distances he should 
never attempt, and comes to 
grief. 

Even among good runners 
there are many who do not 
recognise running as a game, 
yet as a game it must be 
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organised if it is to take the 
place it ought to occupy in the 
Public Schools. Now games 
owe their charm largely to two 
principal elements — competi- 
tion and patriotism. We play 
to win, and we want to win 
for the sake of our “side.” 
The elimination of either of 
these elements will kill any 
game, and yet there are many 
who do all they can to check 
competition in running, and 
who organise it in such a way 
that there is no “side” to 
play for. 

In 1881 a “ Running Cup ” 
was presented to Rugby School, 
to be competed for by teams 
from the various houses. The 
improvement in running which 
resulted was astounding. With- 
in a few years every record 
was cut, and boys were be- 
ginning to learn to run for 
their house, and not for their 
own glory; and then—0O 
nefandum!—the authorities 
stepped in, decided that the 
competition was too keen, and 
decreed that the Cup should 
henceforth be adjudged to the 
house of the boy who scored 
the most points in the Crick 
Kun and school matches, thus 
entirely destroying the “‘ team ” 
spirit and unselfishness in run- 
ning which the Running Cup 
was intended to foster ! 

Why, oh why, did it never 
occur to these wise gentlemen 
to encourage competition and 
patriotism, without which no 
game is worth playing, and to 
eliminate all danger by shorten- 
ing the runs ? 

The system of scoring in the 
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competition for the Cup, before 
the headmaster interfered, was 
a good one, but not, I think, 
the best possible. The winner 
received 61 marks, and all 
who followed him received one 
mark less for every ten seconds, 
or fraction of ten seconds, by 
which they came short of his 
time. I am of opinion that a 
better system would be one 
which gave marks for position 
rather than for time. 

I would make all school 
sports and school runs a com- 
petition between teams from 
the various houses, and House 
runs in like manner a match 
between sides. Scope would 
then be given for skill in pack- 
ing, for coaching and pacing, 
for cutting down, and, above 
all, for unselfishness and pat- 
riotism. The runs should not 
exceed six miles, and most of 
them should be shorter. 

Imagine yourself a member 
of Mr Smith’s House at Runton, 
about to take part in a House 
run, say the Bilby, which is 
just short of five miles in 
length. The run is a match 
between the three dormitories 
—Blues, Reds, and Yellows— 
and the scoring is as follows: 
the winner receives no marks, 
the second man 2, the third 
man 3, and so on. The first 
eight of each team only count, 
and the team with the lowest 
score wins. 

You are the second best 
runner among the Reds, and, 
as your best man is also the 
best in the House, you would 
win easily if it were not for 
your “tail,” which threatens 


to swell your score terribly ; for 
of what avail is it for two men 
to score as little as three marks 
if three others on the same side 
score 50 or 60 between them ? 

Therefore a council of war 
is held, and the plan of cam- 
paign is worked out. It is 
obvious that the first string 
must run to win, and the rest 
of the team must not expect 
anything more from him, but 
to you and James and Leverson 
is assigned the task of “‘ bring- 
ing along” the three weakest 
brethren, and preventing them 
from scoring something like 
20 marks apiece. 

Young Jennings is your 
charge, and you explain to 
him that he must get a good 
start, to avoid being held up 
at the bottom of the lane, 
while thirty boys are struggling 
to get over one small stile and 
the leaders are cantering mer- 
rily half-way across the first 
field. You impress upon him 
the necessity of using his pace 
in the first mile because he 
will not have any to use in 
the second, and you give him 
some idea of the methods by 
which you are hoping to cut 
down some of your opponents, 
and of the places in the run 
which may be suitable for such 
an operation. 

All goes well. You get a 
good start, and Jennings is 
running well, far better than 
usual, because you are pacing 
him and bearing the greater 
share of the exertion. There 
seems to be some invisible 
cord between you by which 
you are helping him along. 
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Some of the stronger runners, 
who started badly, have passed 
you, but you note with satis- 
faction that you are drawing 
gradually nearer to others who 
a little while ago were some 
distance ahead. 

Presently your opportunity 
comes. There is a bit of down- 
hill to the next fence, and you 
take Jennings on at a good 
pace, with the result that you 
reach the railings only just 
behind the foe, two Blues and 
two Yellows, with no one to 
pace or advise them. As you 
clamber over you exclaim, 
“Now, Jennings, as hard as 
you can go!” And you race 
past them and continue racing, 
for your object is to get quickly 
out of striking distance in case 
any of them have sufficient 


energy and knowledge of tactics 
to pursue and either “ hang 
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on” or “ challenge.” 

The field is a long one, and 
at the end the run turns to 
the right down a road for 
fifty yards, after which it again 
strikes across the fields—and 
the first field is a plough !— 
to the left. Your aim therefore 
is to put more than fifty yards 
between you and the enemy, 
so that when they come to the 
road you will be out of sight. 
There is nothing more dispirit- 
ing in a run than to have no 
one in sight, and a dispirited 
enemy is an enemy beaten. 

You coach Jennings all 
through the big meadow, bid- 
ding him to stride out instead 
of quickening, and to control 
his breathing instead of gasp- 
ing, and when you reach the 
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road you take him along at a 
rattling pace to the plough, 
over which you let him take 
his own pace. 

For some little distance far- 
ther you have to deal gently 
with him, but he has enjoyed 
the triumph even more than 
you have—it is his first !—and 
not only will he not allow him- 
self to be caught again, but, 
as his breath returns to him, 
he is all eagerness to repeat the 
delightful experience ! 

It is a short run, but Jen- 
nings does get another chance, 
and is again successful; and 
then you have to leave him, 
for there are several men in 
front of you now who must 
be behind you when you reach 
the “‘come-in”’ at the end of 
Bilby Street. You give the 
boy a few last instructions, 
especially, now that he is grow- 
ing tired, to keep his stride 
long, and set off at your best 
pace for the ‘‘ come-in.” 

Simmonds was first all right, 
but you just fail to catch 
Smith, and have to be content 
with fourth place instead of 
third. But your momentary 
disappointment turns to purest 
joy a few minutes later when 
Jennings, running strongly, fin- 
ishes eleventh, having actually 
caught two more men “on his 
own.” 

The Reds won by nine points, 
a single point separating Blues 
and Yellows, and you reflect 
as you walk back to school 
that had your men not run 
as a side, you would have lost 
by many more points than 
those by which you won. 
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Those who can remember 
what they were when they 
were Jennings’s age can imag- 
ine his reflections! They were 
an indescribable ecstasy in 
which the victory of his 
“dorm” and a delighted re- 
collection of the “cutting 
down ’’ episodes were the only 
coherent items. But from that 
afternoon Jennings was a 
runner, and a runner of in- 
telligence and patriotism. 

Surely in a run like this— 
and there is no reason why 
all runs should not be some- 
what like this—there are all 
the elements of a game. There 


is competition, not only}for a 
chosen few but for all. There 
is the “fun” of outwitting 
opponents, and the keen joy 
of victory when successful. 


There is scope for tactics, and 
constant opportunity for mutual 
help and individual coaching. 
As each run calls for teaching 
from those who are more ex- 
perienced, so it also imparts 
new knowledge to those who 


are less, and thus the standard 


of running is continually im- 
proved. But, above every- 
thing else, running, if practised 
in this way, cannot fail to be 
both pleasurable and unselfish. 

I have said already that the 
Sports should be an inter-house 
competition, but I would make 
them a great deal more than 
@ one or two-day affair. I 
would have relay races between 
the Houses, running off the 
various rounds at intervals dur- 
ing the term, and reserving 
the finals for Sports Day. There 
might be a senior and a junior 
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division in this competition, 
and there should be no indi- 
vidual prizes. The thing to 
foster is not individual prowess 
and glory, but the spirit of a 
game. 

With regard to steeplechases 
I would beseech the authorities 
to remember that they are 
primarily races for runners and 
jumpers, and not obstacle races. 
Above all, they should not be 
a human travesty of a “‘ sheep- 
wash.” The jumps should be 
real jumps, some of them simple 
and some exacting, but all 
within the powers of a good 
and active jumper. It is surely 
pleasanter to watch clean jump- 
ing than wading and wallowing, 
and fast running than weary 
plodding in clinging garments 
and squelching shoes! ‘The 
jumps will, of necessity, be 
closer together and the course 
more artificial, but the ideal 
of a steeplechase should be a 
run across country after hounds. 

Briefly, then, I would say 
that running is shamefully neg- 
lected in the schools, and, in 
spite of this neglect, boys here 
and there do wonderful per- 
formances for their age, and, 
because of this neglect, many 
of them are never heard of 
again. 

The remedy usually proposed 
is to discourage running and 
forbid competition. I would 
rather say, encourage competi- 
tion and organise running. 
Shorten the distances, make a 
game of the sport, and teach 
boys how to run. Running is 
just as conducive to strong 
and healthy development as 
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cricket or football, and, more- 
over, it is a valuable aid to 
those who play these games. 
And a runner is always fit, and 
the person who is always fit 
gets the most enjoyment out 
of life. 

There is no danger in run- 
ning if the distances are not 
too great, but if they are there 
is serious danger for boys who 
are growing rapidly. Rapid 
growth generally takes place 
between the ages of fifteen 
and seventeen, and during this 
time of growth the body makes 
a big demand upon the blood- 
supply and the powers of cir- 
culation: in other words, on 
the working of the heart. And 
running also makes a heavy 
demand upon the blood-supply 
and circulation; and if these 
have not kept pace with the 
boy’s increasing growth—and 
they seldom do—there is a 
danger, when running is per- 
sisted in after exhaustion has 
called a halt, that injury may 
follow. 

Again, in cases of rapid 
growth the body grows bigger 
and heavier before the muscles 
have developed sufficiently to 
calry the increased weight. 
Running over a moderate course 
will then help to develop these 
muscles, but to continue run- 
ning to a greater distance will 
strain them, and be prejudicial 
to the health of the runner. 

Digestion also is hardly 
worked during rapid growth, 
and, while moderate exercise 
benefits digestion, exhausting 
toil is a severe strain on it. 

These, I fancy, are the chief 
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reasons why boys who have 
shown signs of brilliance be- 
tween the ages of thirteen and 
sixteen so frequently fail after- 
wards to redeem the promise 
of their early years. But, 
instead of discouraging run- 
ners and making running an 
intolerable bore, I would simply 
confine it within limits—tlimits 
of distance only—which would 
make it impossible for harm to 
ensue. 

He would be a bold reformer 
who set out to abolish “the 
Crick,” “ the Long,” ‘‘ the Long 
Penpole,” and all the other 
outrageously long school runs, 
hallowed, one might almost 
say, with the tradition of many 
generations. But at least let 
each school be content with 
one long run only. One such 
run would probably do no 
harm, especially if no one 
under the age of seventeen 
were allowed to compete. 

But there are many schools 
with no particular tradition 
attached to their runs, and a 
beginning might be made in 
these. It would be quite easy 
in such schools to organise 
runs in such a way as to make 
them enjoyable and beneficial, 
and to teach running in the 
same scientific fashion as cricket 
and football are taught. And 
running is a thing sufficiently 
good in itself to be worth 
teaching, and our schoolboys 
are quite good enough runners, 
even in present circumstances, 
to be worth moulding into 
something better. 

If boys are properly taught 
at school, they will need very 
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little training. Football, rac- 


quets, and fives are quite 
enough training in respect of 
physical fitness. But to the 
boy who wishes really to excel 
in running I would say, Don’t 
forget the importance of walk- 
ing. Walk whenever you can, 
and walk fast and far. Think 
of a saddle of mutton. On 
each side of the backbone is a 
good supply of delectable meat. 
Now feel on both sides of the 
“small” of your own back. 
How much “ meat” have you 
there ? Not much, unless you 
have developed it by walking ; 
and yet that is the muscle 
which will stand you in good 
stead in a gruelling race, and 
which will literally keep you up 
when you are inclined to col- 
lapse. 

Walk with a long stride and 
a big swing of the arm. Keep 
your head up and your chest 
thrown out. If you are under 
seventeen I would say, make 
your walk six miles, and do 
each mile in fifteen minutes. 
Between the ages of seventeen 
and eighteen do seven miles, 
and each mile in fourteen min- 
A year later do eight 


utes. 
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miles at the rate of a mile in 
thirteen minutes; between 
nineteen and twenty, nine miles, 
and each mile in twelve min- 
utes; and after the age of 
twenty, ten miles at six miles 
an hour. Walks like these two 
or three times a week, which 
can be done in the holidays if 
there is not time or oppor- 
tunity at school, will make a 
wonderful difference to your 
stamina, and consequently to 
your success in racing. Boxing 
will do you good, and so will 
skipping ; but the best general 
exercise is fast walking. 


I am not at all pessimistic 
about our school runners. I 
believe, indeed I know, that 
we have splendid material, but 
I feel strongly that we are not 
handling it wisely. And more- 
over, I regard running as a 
good thing in itself, and not 
merely a means towards other 
good things, and I want as 
many as possible to enjoy this 
good thing, to know the ex- 
hilaration of a fast race, and 
the exultation not of personal 
triumph but of the victory of 
their side. 
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““WHO on earth is this fel- 
low?” was the question’ we 
asked ourselves at least fifty 
times a day. 

We were coming up from 
Nyasaland to Tanganyika, and 
soon after passing M’tonya we 
began to hear rumours of a 
strangely elusive white man 
who was wanted by the police 
of two countries, and who could 
be found by neither. Hach 


day he appeared to be just 
one day ahead of us, and as 
day succeeded day and still 
we found no tangible evidence 
either of his lodging or his 


passing, we began to think 
that he must be some extraor- 
dinary imagery of the native 
mind. And then, quite acci- 
dentally, we came across a 
posse of native police. It was 
in a bad patch of undergrowth 
that we met them, and it was 
only by a stroke of luck that 
I, who happened to be leading, 
escaped being shot, for the 
native had his gun to his 
shoulder, and was calling upon 
me to surrender before I real- 
ised what had happened. It 
took me a considerable time 
to explain to the thick-headed 
policeman who.I was, and a 
still longer time for me to 
deliver my homily on the folly 
of raising his rifle to any white 
man whatever. He was a 
Portuguese policeman, and at 
first maintained that he was 





acting according to orders; 
but he was forced to admit 
afterwards that he had only 
been instructed to bring the 
white man into the Boma. 

So interested were we by 
this time in the elusive sinner, 
that we camped down and per- 
suaded the police force to give 
up the pursuit for that one 
day, and join our boys in a 
feed of fresh meat. Nothing 
loth, they agreed, and towards 
evening we sent for our capitao 
and the police capitao, and 
settled ourselves down to in- 
quire thoroughly into a busi- 
ness that in no way con- 
cerned us. 

It appeared that this white 
man was not English nor yet 
Portuguese. Indeed, his na- 
tionality was by no means 
clear, though it was evident 
that the police capitao had a 
supreme contempt for the race, 
whatever it was. That the 
fellow had courage was not to 
be gainsaid, and that he was 
thoroughly conversant with the 
country no one could doubt, 
for of the three posses of police 
engaged in searching for him 
not one could get on to his 
trail. Elephant poaching was 
the chief count against him, 
though such items as house- 
burning, nigger-thrashing, gin- 
distilling, and robbery occurred 
with painful frequency through- 
out the long indictment. Also, 
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and this we found was the 
chief item that inspired the 
policeman’s contempt, he was 
“broke.” Now, to be ordered 
to arrest a man with money in 
his possession is the hope that 
induces many poverty-stricken 
natives to join the police force ; 
but to be ordered to appre- 
hend a white man, without his 
legendary store of wealth and 
ivory, is a job which even the 
least optimistic member of the 
force could hardly contemplate. 
No wonder, then, that this 
capitao was sore ! 

“A white man—and no 
money,” he sneered. “He is 
no white man!” 

“Seems a bit of a lad, any- 
how,” remarked R. ‘Ought 
to be interesting to meet.”’ 

Next day we bade good-bye 
to the representatives of law 
and order, not forgetting to 
direct them along the way we 
had come (after all, they said 
he was a “white man,” and 
it was just possible he might 
be a down-and-out Britisher !), 
and continued our way north- 
wards. From time to time we 
heard rumours of the elusive 
one, but everything seemed 
extraordinarily vague and dis- 
tant, until one day, about a 
week later, when we drifted 
into a village called M’tarara. 
As we broke through the thick 
belt of trees which surrounded 
the gardens, we spotted a 
ragged tent erected just outside 
the village proper. 

A boy, who was sitting in 
the tent doorway, sprang to 
his feet as he saw R. and me 
approaching. For a moment 
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he stood and stared, and then, 
giving one fearful yell, fled 
into the bush. A second later 
another figure appeared in the 
doorway, and not even stop- 
ping to look at us, took to his 
heels and followed the boy as 
fast as his legs could carry him. 

“Tally-ho!” yelled R. at 
the top of his voice, and 
quicker than it takes to tell 
we were off in pursuit. Our 
capitao, we quickly realised, 
was by way of being a sprinter, 
and with a grin all over his 
face passed us at a hand-gallop. 
Through the village we tore, 
scattering the natives and the 
chickens and the children, with 
R. yelling “‘ view-halloos,” and 
the string of porters stretched 
out behind us doing their best 
to imitate R.’s cries. It was 
a real mad minute but the 
heat soon told on us, and 
panting and blowing, we col- 
lapsed on a fallen tree trunk 
some two hundred yards inside 
the belt of trees. The porters 
gathered round, dancing with 
excitement, and all demanding 
to know the reason of the mad 
rush. While Selimani, who had 
also seen the quarry rush from 
his lair, talked to the porters, 
R. turned to me. 

“Tt’s him!” he panted. 
“But, by George, he can 
shift ! ”’ 

“Thinks we're Portuguese, 
I expect.” 

We decided to camp outside 
the village for the night, and 
aS soon as our place was in 
decent order, we sent out the 
villagers and some of our porters 
to shout the news through the 
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bush that we were English. 
We badly wanted to see this 
specimen of the genus “ white 
man,” and we guessed that he 
would come back as soon as 
he learnt our nationality. As 
a matter of fact, it was not 
until some three hours later 
that we saw him. He came 
from the bush behind our boys, 
and glancing at him through 
our glasses, we thought he 
looked a perfect specimen of 
the half-caste. We were rather 
disappointed, but waved our 
hands in greeting as he went 
into his tent. The width of 
the village was between us, and 
we watched patiently for his 
reappearance. 

Presently a boy dressed in 
a bright red jumper came from 
his camp to ours, and after 
giving us greeting, presented 
his master’s salaams and his 
invitation to go over and take 
coffee. For a while we hesi- 
tated. We were not partial 
to half-castes by any manner 
of means; but we thought he 
must be having a pretty rotten 
time of it all round, and as 
the position of the half-caste 
in any native country is very 
unenviable, we decided, as R. 
facetiously remarked, ‘‘ to coun- 
tenance him.” 

“ Righto!”’ was my official 
translation of that, and in due 
course we went across. 

“By Gad!” said RB. sud- 
denly, “‘he #s white after all. 
Look ! ” 

I glanced under the slanting 
rays of the late afternoon sun 
to where a table was spread 
in the shade of a large tree, 
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and there, sure enough, sat a 
white man. In a few moments 
we had come up to him. 

** Hullo ! ’’ we shouted, “‘ how 
are you ? ” 

For answer he rose to his 
feet and smiled, at the same 
time shaking his head and 
making a noise like an asthmat- 
ical turkey-cock. 

““What’s he say?” asked 
R., turning to Selimani, who 
accompanied us. 

Selimani shook his head. 

“Good - day,” said R. in 
kitchen-Kaffir. 

No reply ! 

“How are you? ” ventured 
I, in Che Nyanja. 

No reply ! 

**Good-evening, my __ illus- 
trious brother,” said R. pain- 
fully, raking up his half-for- 
gotten Hindustani. 

No reply ! 

** Wot cher, mate ?”’ I asked, 
desperately. 

In the silence that followed 
R. grasped my arm. Lifting 
his topee with an elegant ges- 
ture, he performed what I be- 
lieve is known as ‘‘ making a 
leg,’’ and in the daftest voice 
exclaimed in French— 

“No, but I have the pen of 
my grandfather’s aunt.” 

Instantly the gentleman op- 
posite brightened up. Intelli- 
gence sprang into his eyes, and 
with a debonair wave of his 
hand— 

“Ha! Bon jour, messieurs. 
Vous me feriez bien de Vhonneur 
en venant prendre le café dans 
mon petit gourds.” 

“Bon!” said R. stolidly, 
not to be outdone, and so we 
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established communication with 
this terror of the countryside. 
Coffee was promptly served, 
and over my cup I covertly 
watched him. He was an old 
fellow of some fifty-five years, 
I should say, and probably 
more. His face was yellow 
with fever, and his eyes very 
deep in their sockets under a 
pair of “ pent-house ”’ brows. 
Bald as a coot, with ears of a 
phenomenal size, he made up 
a picture which I find it diffi- 
cult to forget even now. Most 
fascinating of all, he rejoiced 
in one tooth only—a front one 
—which waggled when he 
spoke, and, as R. pointed out 
in a brief aside, “flapped in 
the breeze.” In colour it 
favoured the cobra—black with 
yellow streaks. Add to this 
a pair of arms and knees burnt 
almost black by the sun and 
covered with a coating of thick, 
black hair, and you have a 
tolerable idea of the gentleman 
to whom we sat opposite in 
the far-away village of M’tarara. 
M. Xavier was his name, 
and his nationality Greek. In 
a high-pitched voice, in which 
there was always an annoying 
substratum of whine, he told us 
of his persecution at the hands 
of the Portuguese. For thirty- 
eight years he had lived an 
upright, honest life in East 
Africa. Before the war he had 
even possessed a licence to 
shoot in British territory, which 
licence he produced to prove 
his words. Now, for no reason 
at all other than sheer vin- 
dictiveness, he was being chiv- 
ied by the Portuguese au- 
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thorities up hill and down dale. 
Furthermore, he had plenty 
of money and plenty of clothes, 
and his boys brought out no 
less than seven tin uniform 
cases all filled to overflowing 
with native trade goods, cloth, 
and beads. A peaceful citizen ; 
a harmless elephant hunter ; 
a poor Greek gentleman earning 
an honest living in the wilds 
of Africa; a sad, harassed, 
downtrodden, sick, very sick, 
gentleman —such was M. 
Xavier, or so he informed us. 

Did we want to shoot? His 
armoury was at our disposal 
(“Boy! bring my guns”). 
Did we want cloth? He had 
plenty (‘“Boy! bring my 
cloth ”). Did we want fowls ? 
He had many (“Boy! bring 
four chickens ’”’)—and so on, 
until in the end the place 
looked like a box-wallah’s dis- 
play in the old bungalow at 
Rawal Pindi. 

That he was sick was really 
very evident, and once he had 
told us of his great virtues and 
of his greater possessions, he 
begged us to give him some 
quinine and aspirin. From 
our little store we gave him 
what we could afford—for one 
can be generous with anything 
in Africa excepting quinine 
and aspirin. What we gave 
him was not enough. He 
wanted more. With an in- 
tolerable whine in his voice 
he begged us to give him 
more. I pointed out briefly 
that we had only (at 5 grains 
each per day) enough quinine 
left to carry us to our next 
stop. Still he whined for more. 
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I was adamant. I told him I 
already had no reserve left in 
case of either of us getting 
fever; but still he whined. 

Finally I rose from the table. 

“Look here,” I said defin- 
itely, “I can give you no 
more quinine and no more 
aspirin. You say you have got 
money. Then send a boy 
through to the store and get 
some yourself. What I’ve given 
you will last you until the boy 
returns. Understand ? ” 

“ But you are hard. I shall 
die. I am dying now. Just 
fifty more grains—do!” and 
the tooth, in his half-open 
avaricious mouth, swung loosely 
to and fro. 

“Not a grain,” said I firmly. 

For a moment he looked 
ugly. He closed his mouth 
like a trap, and left the tooth 
hanging on the outside. 

“Badly timed !’’ murmured 
R., and at that moment the 
Greek opened his lips, and, 
tossing back his head like a 
horse, trapped the tooth neatly 
on the inside of his mouth. 

“Oh! Caught, sir! ”’ 
breathed R. ecstatically, in 
English. 

The Greek scowled murder- 
ously. 

Presently we took our depar- 
ture, and on the way back to 
our camp— 

“You might have given him 
a little more quinine.”’ 

“Oh, shut up!” I returned 
angrily. “Let him get some 
himself. I can’t stand his 
whining. I hate Grecks.” 

Arriving in the camp we 
found our boys eating meat. 
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“Where did this come 
from ?”’ I asked, for we had 
shot nothing that day. 

“The white man sold it to 
us,” said the boys. 

“Sold it?” asked R. in 
amazement, for no white man 
ever sells meat to the porters 
of another white man. It isn’t 
done. 

However, the Greek had done 
it all right, and R. was furious. 

“T’m glad you didn’t give 
the blighter that quinine,” he 
observed at dinner. 

“So am I,” I replied heartily. 

After dinner we had a further 
deputation from M. Xavier 
bearing his last dying request 
for quinine. It was unfortu- 
nate that it arrived on the top 
of the meat question, for like 
another illustrious gentleman, 
we hardened our hearts and 
would not let the quinine go. 
And the deputation went empty 
away. 

Early next morning we left 
M’tarara, without saying good- 
bye to the Greek, and con- 
tinued our way northwards. 
We thought we had seen the 
last of the elusive white man, 
and never for one moment 
thought that he was destined 
to have a considerable influence 
on our lives ! 

We often wondered in the 
months that followed what had 
become of him. We knew he 
had passed on from M’tarara, 
and we knew he was still alive, 
but beyond that his move- 
ments were shrouded in silence. 
For seven months he was dead 
to the world, and then one day 
a boy came into our camp 
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bearing a letter. R. tore it 
open, and to his amazement it 
was from the Greek. Trans- 
lated it read :— 


DEAR Bwana N—— [my 
native name],—I am camped 
at N’Goombi and am starving. 
Please send me food and £10. 
Also, if you have an old rifle, 
send that too, and ammuni- 
tion, as the Portuguese have 
taken mine. Please send me a 
pair of boots (size 8).—Yours 
truly, 

A. XAVIER. 


N’Goombi we knew to lie 
about five days’ journey south 
of us, and as R. pointed out, 
“Tf we don’t send him some 
food and money, we shall have 
the blighter planted on us 
here.” Having got over our 
amazement, we packed him 
up seven loads comprised of 
dried meat and some vege- 
tables, and giving the boy five 
pounds, we sent off the safari. 
I wrote him a letter, and told 
him that we had a safari due 
back shortly from Fort John- 
ston, which was bringing tea 
and flour and sugar, and I 
promised that I would send 
down a little of these stores 
when the safari arrived in 
camp. 

Before a fortnight had passed 
back came a letter from M. 
Xavier, announcing that he 
had received the food and the 
money, but he would need a 
further five pounds or he would 
die in his camp. R. wrote 
back and said he was pleased 
to receive his letter and news, 
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and hoped the event would not 
be unduly delayed. Two weeks 
later our safari from the Fort 
alrived in camp. 

“IT gave the white man the 
things he asked for,” remarked 
the head-man of the safari 
casually, as R. and I stood 
checking the loads. 

“Eh?” I asked. 
was that?” 

“Bag of flour short here,” 
announced R. from the other 
end of the room. 

I turned, bewildered. 

“Here!” I called, and to 
the boy, “What did you say?” 

“I gave the white man the 
things you said he could have.” 

“What things and what white 
man?” I demanded. ‘“ What 
are you talking about ? ” 

“The flour, sugar and tea, 
salt, and the pair of boots,” 
repeated the boy firmly. 

“What white man, you 
fool ? ’’ I thundered. 

“The white man _ at 
N’Goombi,”’ quavered the boy. 

For a moment there was 


** What 


silence. 
‘Get out!’ screamed R. 
suddenly. ‘‘Get out before I 


slaughter you!” 

I sank feebly into a chair. 

“The flour, sugar and tea,” 
I muttered vaguely. 

“Salt and the new boots,” 
howled R. ‘Salt and my 
new boots, size 8. Oh, my 


God, the fool! The utter... 
fool,’ and he wrung his hands 
in helpless rage. 

I was stunned for a while. 
I could not speak, and then 
a cold rage against the mean 
pilfering Greek filled my soul. 
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I would have his blood for 
this if it took me a year! 

“Get a safari ready for to- 
morrow,” I ordered, “a fast 
safari. I am going to 
N’Goombi.”’ 

R., knocked completely end- 
ways, sat rocking himself to 
and fro on the edge of the 
verandah. 

“My boots!” was all he 
could say. “‘My boots!” for 
he had wanted those boots 
badly, and they represented a 
trip of nearly eight hundred 
miles to the store and back. 

Next morning I started off 
for N’Goombi. I did the trip 
in four days, and to my abiding 
sorrow found M. Xavier in 
bed suffering from severe in- 
fluenza. It was as much as 
T could do to prevent myself 
tearing him from his bed. As 
it was, I had to content myself 
with telling him exactly what 
I thought of him, called him 
a thieving nigger in various 
terms, and then rescued what 
was left of our stolen stores 
from his tent. Finally, I told 
him that if I caught him 
within a mile of my camp I’d 
shoot him, and I repeated the 
threat to his boys. As I left 
the tent he called me back. I 
stopped. 

*Won’t you send me the 
other five pounds, please ? ” he 
whined. 

For a moment I could only 
stand and stare. After all 
I’d said and all I’d done, he 
was still asking for money ! 
I was quite beyond speech. I 
literally foamed at the mouth 
with impotent rage. How I 
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got away without doing him 
an injury I don’t know, but 
eventually I found myself on 
the back trail, hoping that the 
very worst might befall him. 
When I reached camp, R. was 
most distressed to hear that 
the appalling Greek was still 
alive. I fancy he had been 
expecting his scalp, or at the 
very least one of his large- 
sized ears ! 

After this episode there was 
peace in the land for a few 
months, until towards the end 
of the following September, 
when it became necessary for 
one of us to go up to P—, 
the Boma. We had some 
ammunition coming up from 
the coast that would require 
@ pass in British territory, and 
also we wanted a few stores. 
It was R.’s turn for safari, and 
he set about packing up for 
the two hundred miles trip. 
It was while he was packing 
that a boy came in with a 
note. One glance at the hand- 
writing was sufficient. It was 
from M. Xavier, the Greek. 

R. sat down and steadily 
translated the Swaheli into 
English. Since we had be- 
come more proficient in this 
language we used it in prefer- 
ence to French when dealing 
with the Greek. 

“What is it this time? ” I 
asked, feeling angry at the mere 
sight of his letter. 

R. snorted. 

** Read it,”’ he said sardonic- 
ally. 


“DEAR Bwana N— [I 
read],—I am writing to tell 
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you that my boys tell me you 
have plenty of empty bottles 
in your camp. I am wanting 
to make alcohol (gin), and if 
you will send me these bottles 
I will make you some alcohol 
(gin) for two shillings per bottle. 
I am an expert alcohol (gin) 
maker, and if you have any 
old gun barrels that you can 
send me, for distilling, I shall 
be very glad. If not, will you 
please buy me some native 
guns, so that I can distil my 
alcohol (gin) as quickly as 
possible. 

“Please send me some 
quinine and a pair of boots 
(size 8).—I am, Bwana, your 
friend, 

A. XAVIER.” 

“P.S.—Could you please 
send me £2?” 


With a short laugh I threw 
the thing on to the table. 

“Hither he is mad, or he 
thinks we are,” I said. “I 
simply can’t understand the 
man. You can’t hurt him. 
He comes up smiling every 
time. What can you do with 
a man like this ? ” 

““Tgnore him,” suggested R. 

“That’s a lot of use. If 
you do that he will simply 
come up himself and live here. 
We’ve got to do something.” 

“Give him a good hiding, 
then, once and for all.” 

“But you can’t. That is 
the point. If you thrashed 
him to-day he would come 
along to-morrow and ask for 
£2, as large as life. That is 
the reason the Greeks flourish. 
I remember in the Flying Corps 
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Mess at Abbassia we had a 
Greek contractor. I don’t sup- 
pose there was a pilot in the 
Mess who hadn’t belaboured 
him at one time or another. 
But what happened? Next 
day up would come the wretched 
contractor and ask for bak- 
sheesh because you had kicked 
him! And he got it, too. It’s 
the persistent whine of the race 
that gets on your nerves.” 
“Yes, I know,” said R. 
reminiscently. ‘‘We had a 
Greek laddie feeding us up in 
Baghdad. We bumped him 
through the window one guest 
night, on account of water in 
the whisky. As he failed to 
return next day we concluded 
he had run away. I hope he 
did, but it was a twenty foot 


drop——”’ 


“Humph! That’s the stuff ! 
Now, what about this fellow ? ” 
R. took up his pen and wrote 


laboriously. ‘‘ Read that,” he 
said presently. 
I picked it up. 


“You horrible Greek [it read], 
why don’t you die? We have 
no rifle barrels for your alcohol 
(gin), nor yet any native gun 
barrels for your alcohol (gin). 
We have no boots (size 8), but 
if by any monstrous luck I 
should find you within kicking 
range I will certainly give 
myself the pleasure of allowing 
you to feel the weight of the 
new boots (size 8) which you 
abstracted from our safari re- 
cently.—Your greatest enemy,’ 


“Sign,” said R., holding out 
the pen. 
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b*I signed my name and we 
gave the boy the letter. Next 
day R. left for P——. 

It was fourteen days before 
I saw him again, and almost 
the first thing he did as he 
entered the camp was to show 
me a letter authorising him 
to arrest the Greek. 

“'What’s this?” I asked. 
“Turned policeman ? ” 

“No, but I’ll tell you when 
I’ve had a drink. It’s a per- 
fect joy in P——.” 

“I went across to see old 
Mahommed,” he began, as he 
flopped back in his chair. “I 
wanted a new shirt or two, so 
I went to see what he had got 
in the cloth line. Well, he 
asked me if I had ever heard 
of a Greek called Xavier. When 
I said I had, the old fellow went 
off into hysterics. It appears 
that last year old Xavier went 
to Mahommed’s store for some 
clothes. The wily bania smelt 
a profit, and approached 
Xavier on the subject of ivory. 
Old Xavier said he was broke 
at the moment, whereupon 
Mahommed proposed to find 
him rifles and ammunition and 
give him some money for a 
licence and food, and so on. 
The Greek was then to go down 
to Portuguese territory and 
shoot elephants for the bania. 
Well, eventually, it was all 
alranged. Mahommed gave 
him six .303 rifles (where he 
got them from Heaven alone 
knows!) and two thousand 
rupees for expenses.” 

“ Two—thousand—rupees ! ” 
I interrupted in amazement. 

“Yes, two thousand rupees. 
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The old fool must have been 
out of his mind. But anyway, 
can’t you imagine the Greek, 
with six rifles and two thou- 
sand rupees, going to shoot 
elephants for an Indian! It’s 
a perfect gem. Naturally, our 
good friend Xavier set off for 
the happy hunting grounds in 
this country, and has not been 
heard of since, excepting for 
one letter about four months 
ago, when he wrote to the 
bania asking for more money, 
‘as food is very dear, and the 
elephants very fierce.’ I saw 
the letter. It is perfectly 
true. 

** As far as I can make out, 
all that cloth and the guns he 
showed us when we first struck 
him belonged to the deluded 
Mahommed, and you remember 
those two tusks he had? Well, 
he sold those in Portuguese 
territory and kept the money. 
I gather that when Mahommed 
heard of it he nearly went 
mad. At any rate he got 
authority from the coast to 
arrest our Greek pal, and he’s 
issued the thing to me, and 
I’m going to arrest him.” 

“Don’t be silly,” I laughed. 
* You can’t do that.” 

“Can't I? You watch me! 
Honestly, B., I’m absolutely 
fed up with the blighter. I’ve 
got a weakness for old Ma- 
hommed. He’s a dear old chap, 
and he comes from a village 
near Barrackpur—our old depét 
you know. Feel I must do 
something for him. I tell you, 
if I see the Greek again, I shall 
arrest him.” 

“But that authority is no 
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good on Portuguese soil,” I 
protested. 

“Who cares about that ? ” 

“But what are you going to 
say to him when you arrest 
him ? ” 

“Leave that to me, my lad. 
I’ve never been stuck for words 
yet!” 

Finally I let the thing go. 
R. was obviously determined 
to have a shot at arresting the 
Greek, legally or illegally, and, 
after all, if it amused him to 
be a policeman—why not ? 
“ Live and let live ” has always 
been my motto in life. 

Followed a hectic period of 
three or four months for R. 
He thoroughly investigated 


every rumour and clue that 
came to our ears about the 
Greek, but he soon found that 


he was up against the same 
trouble that the three posses 
of police had been up against 
—lack of native information. 
This puzzled us completely for 
a long time, until we discovered 
that the Greek was, or had 
been, supplying the natives 
with alcohol (gin!) in return 
for their silence as to his 
whereabouts. Gradually the 
ardour of the amateur police- 
man abated. At first he had 
persisted in wearing his old 
Sam Browne when “on duty,” 
but after two or three months 
he began to leave it off. His 
nightmare was lest he should 
see the Greek in the bush one 
day, and not be wearing his 
Sam Browne or not have the 
warrant with him. However, 
a8 things fell out he never did 
see the Greek, and as I say, 
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he gradually gave up the pur- 
suit. 

Then came the final blow. 

We were up beyond the 
Great Bend of the Rovuma, 
towards the lake, after ele- 
phants. The rains were very 
near and we were hurrying 
back to camp as fast as we 
could make it, when outside 
the village of Tagora we came 
on a hot spoor. It looked like 
a big tusker so we followed, 
and after about four hours 
came up with a lone bull 
carrying somewhere about 
eighty pound tusks. We 
toppled it over without much 
trouble, and as we had plenty 
of boys with us decided to 
leave four behind to get out 
the tusks, and to follow us 
on to camp as soon as they 
could. We were about ninety 
miles at this time from Siwezi, 
and we reckoned that the boys 
should not be longer than seven 
days. 

We made camp in four days, 
and were astounded when we 
heard the shouts of boys com- 
ing from across the river late 
on the fifth night. 

** Who’s that?’ I shouted to 
Selimani. 

“It is Swalayo, master,” he 
answered, “and there is big 
trouble out there.” 

Now Swalayo was the name 
of the boy I had left in charge 
of the ivory, and though we 
conjectured many things as 
the canoe came slowly across 
the river, we never had an 
inkling of the real truth. Pre- 
sently the canoe landed, and 
in the light of the hurricane 
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lamp we saw the four boys 
we had left behind climb slowly 
up the bank. Swalayo came 
up to the house, and stood 
Swaying against the verandah 
post. 

“* What’s the matter ? ” asked 
R. sharply. 

“The ivory has been stolen, 
master.” 

“* What!” we cried together, 
springing to our feet. 

“ The ivory—stolen, master,”’ 
he repeated. 

“Who stole it ? ’ I managed 
to get out. 

“A white man!” and as he 
spoke, I knew it was the un- 
speakable Greek. 

For a moment we stood and 
stared at the boy. It was no 
use cursing him. Oh! for one 
short minute with the Greek. 
R. wandered round the room, 
bereft of words. It was un- 
speakable. There had been a 
streak of humour in our deal- 
ings with the fellow up to 
date, but this outrage was 
beyond anything. 

**Oh, the swine ! 


The dirty 
blackguard !”’ ejaculated R. at 


last, finding his tongue. ‘“ By 
heaven! it would give me 
pleasure to shoot him.” 

“That’s no good,” said I. 
** What we want is our ivory.” 

*““Exactly—and how do you 
propose getting it? ” 

We were far too upset to 
think of anything at the mo- 
ment, so we dismissed the boy 
and sat down to a cup of tea. 

“He’s taken that ivory be- 
cause he wants money,” said 
R. some time later, thought- 
fully. ‘It seems clear to me 
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that he will rush to the nearest 
store to sell it. If he gets there 
before us, he’ll get the money 
for it, because you can’t prove 
ownership of ivory.” 

“‘ That’s so,” I agreed, “ and 
as far as I can see we can’t 
possibly beat him to the store, 
because I take it he would 
make for M’kondo. That’s the 
nearest I know of.” 

R. rose to fetch our map. 

‘“* Here’s where we shot the 
elephant,” he said, putting his 
finger on a spot south of the 
Great Bend. ‘Here is M’kondo. 
I suppose he would do thirty 
miles a day, and it’s one— 
two — three — four — five — 
six—seven, say six and a half 
days, and he has three days’ 
start. No, we can’t possibly 
do it. You see, we are a 
shade nearer M’kondo from 
this camp, but even so, we 
couldn’t arrive there under four 
and a half days, and that is 
reckoning forty miles a day.” 

“No. It’s impossible, but 
we can’t afford to lose two 
tusks like that.” 

**'We won’t lose them,” said 
R. determinedly. ‘‘ Not if we 
have to take them from the 
store. After all, they are ours.” 

For a while we thought the 
question out. As far as one 
could humanly see, there was 
going to be trouble—and plenty 
of it—whichever way things 
happened, because of one thing 
we were both agreed—we were 
not going to lose the ivory! 
The next point to consider was 
the journey to M’kondo, and 
the sooner we got there the 
better. It was towards the 
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end of the month, and the 
moon was rising about 3.30 
A.M., we reckoned. By this 
time it was already eleven 
o’clock, and, as the trail was 
fairly clear, we decided to start 
away with the moon. Selimani 
was informed of our plans, and 
the safari ordered for three 
o’clock. Rations were served 
out on the spot, and every- 
thing being ready, we lay down 
to snatch a couple of hours’ 
sleep. 

Promptly at 3.45 A.M. we 
left camp, and by dawn had 
covered a good eight miles. 
We had a big safari, numbering 
thirty-one boys, but each boy’s 
load weighed but a few pounds, 
as speed was the main con- 
sideration. By nightfall we 
had covered thirty-eight miles. 
The next day was much heavier 
going, and though we went on 
until dark, we only covered, we 
estimated, thirty-one miles. 
That night we were very tired. 
The rains were on the top of 
us, and the weather was hot 
and steamy. ‘The hot trail 
had burnt the boys’ feet, and 
several of them were limping 
badly. We were away before 
dawn the next morning, but 
try how we would we could 
not do more than thirty miles. 
Fortunately that thirty miles 
carried us into a village where 
we succeeded in replacing the 
lamest of the boys. There 
was no news whatever of the 
Greek. 

By giving the heaviest loads 
to the fresh boys, we were able 
to accomplish thirty-six miles 
that day, which brought us 
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within forty-one miles of 
M’kondo, according to our own 
reckoning. The next morning 
we set out at half-past three in 
a firm endeavour to do the 
complete distance. By noon 
we had covered twenty-five 
miles, but while we were snatch- 
ing a hasty lunch, the first 
rain fell, This delayed us a 
considerable time, as the trail 
was very clayey and difficult 
to walk on. By nightfall we 
had still eight miles to go, but 
such was our anxiety that, 
taking our three hurricane 
lamps, Selimani and the cook, 
we left the Loys to camp and 
pushed on alone to M’kondo. 

It was ten o’clock when we 
arrived there, and going straight 
to the store, we inquired if 
any ivory had been brought in. 

*“None since you sent your 
last lot through,” answered 
the boy promptly, and we 
could have danced a jig on 
the spot, despite our weary 
legs. 

Hardly had we finished con- 
gratulating ourselves when the 
Portuguese proprietor arrived. 
To him we hastily explained 
the situation, and as the glori- 
ous Greek had stolen a rifle 
of his—or, at least, had bor- 
rowed it and omitted to return 
same—he was as anxious to 
meet the gentleman as we 
were. He managed to put us 
up for the night, pending the 
arrival of our boys on the 
morrow, and early next morn- 
ing we went to the adminis- 
trator, who was by way of 
being a friend of ours, and 
charged the Greek with rob- 
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bery. Orders were promptly 
given for his apprehension, and 
we sat ourselves down to await 
the denouement with what 
patience we could muster. 

All that day we waited and 
all that night, but the Greek 
did not put in an appearance. 
Doubts began to raise their 
hydra heads and torment us 
with the thought that he might 
have gone to another store, 
but always we argued that it 
was the money he wanted, and 
the longer he held the ivory the 
greater became the danger. 
Finally, at lunch next day, 
word came in vid the bush, 
that two tusks of ivory were 
coming down the trail. The 
little storekeeper hugged him- 
self with glee, and we smiled 
sardonically. We sent out our 
boys to bring in the earliest 
possible news, and the adminis- 
trator had a cell in the native 
gaol cleaned out and put in 
order. Everything was ready 
for M. Xavier’s arrival] ! 

Towards four o’clock what 
had been merest suspicion hard- 
ened into a definite rumour. 
There was no white man with 
the safari. Could it be true ? 

“ He’d never trust a native 
with £160, surely,” argued R., 
but as the hours went on the 
rumour was repeated and re- 
peated until it was a moral 
certainty. The Greek had 
slipped us. Still, we had the 
ivory, though the revenge we 
had planned would have been 
so deliciously sweet. Towards 


dusk we heard that our boys 
and the police had taken charge 
of the safari, and so we rested 
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The ivory was ours 


content. 
again. 

About half-past eight the 
boys arrived, and the headman 
of the safari was brought to 
the administrator’s house. 

“Yes,” said the boy, in 
answer to our questions. ‘‘ The 
master started with us seven 
days ago, but at M’pinda (a 
village quite close to the Great 
Bend) we heard that the 
Bwanas from Siwezi were leav- 
ing their camp in a great hurry. 
My master sent us on alone, 
and he went back, and we are 
to take the money for this 
ivory back to Sultan M’kara, 
who will keep it for my master 
until he returns.” 

** And where has your master 
gone ? ” asked R. sweetly. 

“TI don’t know, master, but 
I think a long way.” 

“Tl bet be has,” said R. 
bitterly. 

We confiscated the ivory, of 
course, and although the ad- 
ministrator was willing to send 
out a search party to round 
up the Greek, we decided to 
let the whole business slide. 

“We shall meet him all 
right one day, never fear,” said 
R. as we bade good-bye to the 
storekeeper, having seen our 
ivory safely labelled to the 
bank, and despatched by the 
store’s own porters. 

““And when you see him, 
take my gun from him and 
keep it for me, will you?” 
begged the storekeeper. 

R. looked at me and I looked 
at him. We grinned. 

“Well, Sir Galahad ! ” Ifjibed, 
“by the time you have righted 
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the wrongs of all these store- 
keepers you will be an old man.” 

“Leave it to me, laddie,”’ 
replied my partner. “I’ve 
got a feeling I shall get level 
with Mr Xavier before many 
weeks have passed,” and with 
that and the fervent thanks of 
the too trusting storekeeper, 
we passed out down the trail, 
and commenced our weary trek 
back to Siwezi. By this time 
the rains had settled in good 
and proper, and it was many 
months before we again heard 
any news from the outside 
world, for no one travels in 
the monsoon months who can 
avoid it. 

The final act was not played 
out until the following summer, 
when we happened to find our- 
selves at the Boma, P——. 
We had had a long circular 
hunt lasting over four months, 
and feeling bored with each 
other and life in general, we 
decided to go into P—— for 
a week or two, and get some 
tennis (on their home-made 
courts) and some bridge. There 
were two other Britishers in 
P——.,, and they were as pleased 
to see us as we were to see 
them, so that we made a very 
cheerful quartette. 

Things went with a swing 
for a week, and no happier 
folk could be imagined than 
we four. Then—it was on a 
Sunday evening, I remember— 
we were sitting drinking our 
sundowners on the verandah 
when the policeman suddenly 
nalrowed his eyes, and gazed 
up the big road into the setting 
sun. 
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“Surely no one else com- 
ing ? ” he muttered. 

We followed his glance. 

“Tt is,” said R., whose eyes 
are phenomenally good. “It’s 
a white person, too, judging 
by his loads.” 

For a while we sat and 
watched the oncoming safari. 
It was easily a mile away, but 
something in the gait of the 
man leading made me pause. 
I ran for our glasses, and one 
look was sufficient. 

“The robber chief,” I cried. 
““M. Xavier of the kingdom of 
Greece.” 

“No!” said R., jumping to 
his feet. 

“Tt is, as sure as death,” 
I repeated, and in a few more 
minutes there was no possible 
doubt about it. 

We watched the safari make 
camp some four hundred yards 
away, and then we turned to 
the administrator and told him 
the whole story of our con- 
nection with M. Xavier. 

“Now what about it?” 
asked R. ‘‘ We want revenge!” 

“IT should imagine so,” re- 
plied the A.O. in his best 
official manner, “‘ but you see 
all this occurred in foreign 
territory. I am quite helpless 
to assist you.” 

“Then must I be the law,” 
quoted R., and picking up 
his hippo whip from a chair, 
strode firmly to the door. 

“Tf he runs you in, I shall 
fine you five pounds for assault,”’ 
called out the A.O. 

“* It will be worth it,” replied 
R. loftily, and in a few minutes 
was off along the road. 
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Within ten minutes he was 
back again with his face as 
black as thunder. 

‘** Nice sort of fool I am,’’ he 
growled challengingly. 

“Thou has said it,” I re- 
marked sweetly. 

“Oh! Dash it! You can’t 
larrop a chap of his age, es- 
pecially when he lies down to 
it,” he mumbled. 

I laughed. I had experienced 
the same feeling. You just 
could not thrash that oily 
Greek. 

For a while there was silence. 

“What do you think he’s 
come for ? ” asked R. suddenly. 

“To borrow money,” I sug- 
gested promptly. 

“No. He’s come to enter 
a suit for defamation of character 
against Mahommed.”’ 

I fell back into my chair. 

“ For what?” I stammered. 

“Defamation of character,” 
repeated R. seriously. 

“Well, that is the limit!” 
roared the policeman, and for 
the next minute or two we 
laughed until our sides ached. 

However, next morning at 
nine o'clock M. Xavier pre- 
sented himself at the office of 
the A.O., and duly stated his 
case. His claim against Ma- 
hommed was for libellous utter- 
ances that had damaged his 
character severely. The words 
he complained of were: (1) 
Mahommed’s statements that 
he had engaged him (the Greek) 
to shoot elephants in Portu- 
guese territory; (2) that Ma- 
hommed had given him 2000 
rupees ; (3) that he had given 
him six rifles. Furthermore, 
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he challenged Mahommed to 
prove his words, and in the 
event of his not being able to 
do so, claimed 3000 rupees 
damages. 

That was the gist of the 
thing, and the A.O., when he 
had heard the claim and heard 
what Mahommed had to say, 
looked very black indeed. 

“TI believe he'll get away 
with it, you know,” he said, 
suddenly, at dinner that night. 

“Oh, never!” we protested 
violently. 

“He will, I’m certain,” re- 
peated the A.O. ‘‘ You see, 
the whole thing was sub rosa. 
Mahommed evidently trusted 
the old swine, and further- 
more, he couldn’t take a receipt 
for the rifles, because it’s illegal 
for him to have firearms. Nor 
could he engage him to shoot 
ivory, because he can’t take 
out a licence to import it into 
the country. So that he had 
to trust him.” 

“Well, it’s a howling shame 
if he does get away with it,” 
broke out R. ‘‘ The law’s an 
ass if it can’t nab that old 
villain.” 

The A.O. spread his hands. 
“I can only dispense justice 
as per the book of words,” he 
said. 

“Cha!” snorted R. “ Bang 
him into jug and chance it!” 

Well, despite all our protests 
—which were many—and all 
our threats—which were more 
—the case proceeded, and as 
the A.O. had predicted, the 
Greek won. Mahommed simply 
hadn’t a leg to stand on. He 
hadn’t a shred of evidence to 
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support his contention, and to 
all intents and purposes he 
had made very libellous state- 
ments against the shining white- 
ness of the character of M. 
Xavier, a Greek gentleman. 

Then came the question of 
the damages. With the yellow 
and black tooth flapping wildly 
in and out of his mouth, the 
unspeakable Greek made an 
impassioned speech for five 
thousand rupees. I could have 
shot him where he stood—the 
liar !—but, like all other sinners, 
he succeeded and was awarded 
five hundred rupees. 

R.’s curses were loud and 
long, and that night we sat in 
secret conclave with our old 
friend Mahommed. He simply 
had not got the five hundred, 
and we believed him. Poor old 
fellow, he was most terribly 
agitated. He would never be 
able to return to his village 
in India, and he hated and 
loathed the idea of dying in 
Africa. What could he do? 
And his family ? 

Softly the Hindustani words 
floated into our ears. The 
little store faded back, and 
into my memory swam the 
picture of the old regiment as 
it swung down the Gharial 
Road to the church on the 
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Flats. I heard again the soft 
note of the violins as they sang 
a dreamy valse tune to the 
laughing couples on the club 
floor ; smelled again the haunt- 
ing sweetness of the lotus 
blossoms on Shalima. . 

Shaking myself vigorously, I 
looked across at my partner. 
His eyes were far away. 

“For the sake of the old 
regiment and in memory of all 
the mad, gay days in India,” 
he said softly, reaching into 
his pocket. 

“And for all the tonga- 
wallahs I’ve beaten,” said I 
hysterically, dragging out some 
notes. 

“The Sahibs!” exclaimed 
the old man, tears streaming 
down his face as he gathered 
up the notes. “The Sahibs 
I have heard my father speak 
of. They never die!” 

For the rest of the night we 
were strangely silent. Not so 
easily is the magic of the old 
days to be dispelled. 

** Curse that damned Greek,”’ 
said R. viciously, as he punched 
his pillow into shape. ‘‘ Why 
do the wicked prosper ? ” 

“Don’t spoil it,” murmured 
I, pathetically, closing my eyes 
to the moonlit witchery of this 
alien land. 
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A FOGGY AFFAIR. 


BY T. A. 


On the lower reaches of the 
Tyne, where man has taken 
charge of this beautiful river 
and used it for his own pur- 
poses, one sees British industry 
in its most unattractive form. 
Rusty skeletons of half-built 
ships, squalid slums and coal- 
ing staiths jostle each other 
for room on the precious river 
frontage, while the air is full 
of the reek of furnaces and 
chemical works. 

If there be one reach more 
hideous than the rest, it is 
Jarrow Slake. Though one of 


the least desirable places in 
the British Isles, it is full of 


historical interest. Near this 
spot, a few years ago, were 
dredged up some old oak tim- 
bers, part of the foundations 
of a Roman bridge, probably 
built by the Emperor Severus. 
They were quite sound after 
having lain submerged for 
seventeen centuries. On the 
northern bank is the end of 
Hadrian’s Wall, while on the 
Durham side is Bede’s Church, 
all that remains of Jarrow 
Monastery. 

Here, during most of the 
war, moored head and stern 
in the dirty water, lay the old 
submarine depét ship Bonaven- 
ture, with her port side within 
fifty yards of a row of decayed 
wooden piles marking the edge 
of a half-tide timber-pool on 
the southern bank. It was at 
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this gloomy berth that I joined 
submarine “C8” one drizzling 
evening in September 1916. 

We had six boats in the 
flotilla, which allowed for three 
to be berthed alongside the 
ship, one to be refitting, and 
the other two to be detached 
to ‘a sub-depét at Blyth, seven 
miles up the coast. “C8 ” had 
seen much service, as sub- 
marines go. She was very 
small, and had but fifteen men 
in her crew; but she was my 
first command, and, as such, 
I was very proud of her. 

We were a training and coast 
defence flotilla ; our days were 
spent in diving exercises off 
the coast, and our nights were 
spoilt by raids and rumours 
of raids. Often there would 
be a scare in the middle of the 
night, and a bugle would sound 
the call for submarine crews 
to man their boats—a particu- 
larly aggressive piece of music, 
which fills me with loathing 
even now. A crowd of sleepy 
wretches in oilskins and sea- 
boots would stumble along the 
greasy gang-planks and cast 
off the “springs.” The boats 
would glide out one by one 
into the darkness of mid-stream 
and pick their way past the 
moored steamers and barges 
to the open sea. Sometimes 
we lay at a buoy off Tyne- 
mouth in order to be ready to 
reach our patrol positions be- 
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fore dawn—a lesson learnt from 
the Scarborough raid,—and to 
avoid that nightmare journey 
down the winding unlighted 
river. These scares were almost 
invariably false alarms, and 
therefore most exasperating ; 
but it was always pleasant to 
remember that every soldier 
up and down the East Coast 
had to turn out and be un- 
comfortable too. 

After working a month from 
Jairow, it was our turn to go 
to Blyth. This was a much 
better life; the only thing 
which worried us was the tele- 
phone from the Bonaventure. 
Here we lived very comfort- 
ably in the old hulk of the 
yacht Tyne, late headquarters 
of the Northumberland Yacht 
Club, with the senior C.O. as 
captain of the yacht. Great 
were the parties on board that 
old “junk.”’ Officers from the 
Titania’s flotilla and soldiers 
from the defences would come 
over most evenings for a game 
of chance and a late supper. 
During November and Decem- 
ber we had several bad gales, 
with two wrecks within a mile 
of Blyth pier. The second one 
was a big steamer which had 
damaged her rudder, and drove 
ashore on Blyth sands during 
an easterly gale. A British 
and two Russian seamen tried 
to swim ashore and were picked 
up drowned, but the Lascar 
trew remained on board. The 
Tyne motor-lifeboat tried to 
get alongside, and was nearly 
lost herself ; she reported that 
there was no sign of life in the 
ship. However, that evening 
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a light was seen in her wheel- 
house, and next morning the 
lifeboat managed to rescue six- 
teen half-dead Lascars, wrapped 
up in coloured bunting from 
the steamer’s flag-lockers. How 
the deck-house had remained 
was a miracle, as the rest of 
the ship was smashed to bits. 
The lifeboat came alongside 
the yacht on her return, and 
I filled up the crew with coffee 
and bread and cheese. The 
famous Cox’n Smith was in 
charge of the boat—a wonderful 
bearded old veteran of sixty, 
hero of the Rohilla and dozens 
of other wrecks. In a few 
days’ time I was to take a 
keen interest in lifeboats. 

On 16th December we were 
due to return to the Bona- 
venture and be relieved by 
“C10.” We were in for a 
cold snap at the time, and a 
thick fog lay along the coast. 
My orders were to be in readi- 
ness to leave as soon as the 
fog lifted up till 3 P.M.; but 
for the next two days it was 
as thick as pea-soup, and I 
had to remain at Blyth with 
the boat ready to leave at 
five minutes’ notice. 

About 3 o’clock on 19th 
December the fog _ cleared 
slightly, and I decided to leave, 
as I was already two days 
overdue. In addition to my 
crew with their bags, ham- 
mocks, and mess-gear, I took 
my marine servant, one Private 
Carlin, who had been catering 
for us in the yacht. We were 
delayed twenty minutes at the 
entrance by a steamer coming 
in, and I passed “C10” just 
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outside the harbour. Her cap- 
tain reported clear weather all 
the way up, but as the fog 
was coming on again, he ad- 
vised me to turn back. I 
didn’t relish the idea of going 
on in the fog and darkness, 
but my relief had arrived, and 
I was well on my way, so I 
carried on. Looking back on 
it afterwards, I saw what a 
fool I had been. If I hadn’t 
been advised to go back, I 
should have been sensible and 
returned to Blyth. 

At 4.15 it began to snow 
heavily, and the fog was thicker 
than ever. About then, after 
a few preliminary back-pops, 
the ignition failed, and I had 
to join up four cells of my 
main battery. This took some 
time, and when it was finished 
and the engine was going well, 
I continued on my south- 
easterly course so as to keep 
clear of land and shipping. 
When I had run my distance 
on this course, by time, I altered 
to west so as to make the 
entrance to the Tyne. 

I was much to blame for 
three things. I should not 
have left Blyth at all. After 
a south-easterly wind there is 
always a current of unknown 
strength making up the coast, 
but I had not allowed for it. 
Finally, I had considerably 
overestimated my speed, which 
we had no means of gauging 
in that class of boat. A big 
ship shaved past our bows and 
disappeared in a moment. I 
rang down “slow,” and sent 
for the wireless operator to 
make a signal to the parent- 
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ship, “Am remaining at sea 
for the night owing to weather.” 
Heavy billows of freezing fog 
and snow, exaggerated by the 
feeble glow of our navigation 
lights, drifted slowly past us, 
as we peered out ahead listen- 
ing intently for the breakwater 
sound signal. 

I was about to stop and 
take a sounding, when we 
struck heavily and heeled right 
over to port. Simultaneously 
I saw breakers on my star- 
board bow, so I put the helm 
hard a-starboard and went 
ahead and astern, trying to 
clear. There was no result 
except the most appalling 
crashes down below, the boat 
feeling as though she would 
turn right over. I flooded for- 
ward and blew out water aft, 
and then reversed the process ; 
then I tried every combination 
of tanks, all to no purpose. I 
then flooded down to keep her 
steady, and went below to 
have a look round. The bat- 
tery was not bad, though very 
much run down, and a good 
deal of acid was spilt, due to 
the rolling. By putting pres- 
sure on all the ballast tanks 
in turn, I found that three of 
them had been holed. This 
was not as serious as it might 
appear, as the inner hull was 
quite water-tight. Aft, by the 
engine-room, there was a strong 
smell of petrol, of which we 
could not discover the cause. 
After another signal to the 
Bonaventure, I gave orders to 
draw the main fuses and for 
every one to come up on the 
bridge, as the fumes were very 
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bad, and I was afraid of an 
explosion. 

When it became obvious that 
there was no chance of getting 
off the rocks, I started firing 
Very lights at intervals, and 
managed, during a break in 
the fog, to ask the military by 
flash-lamp where I was. How- 
ever, the fog came down again, 
and I could not read their 
reply. By this time there was 
a heavy swell, and we sixteen 
were all up on the bridge, 
jammed in tight round the 
bridge rails. The boat was 
rolling very quickly, about 30 
degrees each way. It was 
snowing hard, and to make 
it worse, there were 12 degrees 
of frost, and the spray froze 
as it fell. We could hear 
sounds from the beach, so we 
knew, if we+had to leave the 


bridge, that we should prob- 
ably get ashore alive. 

Up to this time I thought 
that we were near the Tyne 
breakwater, but now I began 
to suspect that we were several 


miles farther north. About 
9 o’clock a rocket was fired 
from the shore. The coast- 
guard had seen our Very light, 
and had fired a shot at it. The 
line fell alongside our bridge, 
and a man tried to hook it 
with his foot, but the boat 
rolled, and he got a ducking. 
We fired another light, and 
the coastguard replied with a 
second rocket, an excellent shot, 
which fell right across our 
bridge. Knowing that we were 
Safe now, as far as life was 
concerned, I made the line fast, 
and had one more desperate 
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attempt to get the boat off. 
T blew all the tanks, and then 
went full astern, with no suc- 
cess. 

After striking, there had been 
so much going on that I had 
not had time to realise the 
personal consequences of the 
mishap. Now that I had made 
a final attempt to get clear, 
with no result save the noise 
of tearing plates and horrible 
lurches and vibrations, I real- 
ised to the full what a ghastly 
mess I had made of things. I 
had only had command for 
three months, and here I was 
stuck on a rock for all the 
world to see, and I had no 
excuse worth a cent. The boat 
would probably be a total loss, 
and I should be court-martialled 
and turned out of submarines. 

While I was thinking about 
this, I spotted a light, or rather, 
a lightening in the fog, low 
down to seaward. The lumin- 
ous patch disappeared, and 
then turned up again a little 
nearer, and I thought it looked 
like a fisherman’s “flare.” I 
sounded a couple of hoots, and 
then hailed. A voice replied 
out of the fog, ‘“‘ What craft 
are ye?” I replied, ‘‘ Sub- 
marine ashore.” There was @ 
pause, then an anxious voice 
sang out, “‘ One of oors? ” We 
replied in chorus, “ British, 
you !” then the voice 
again, “‘ Ay, it’s one of oors 
atl reet.”” The boat came 
nearer, and it turned out to 
be the Cullercoats pulling life- 
boat. We asked for our posi- 
tion, and were told that we 
were on the Briardean shoal. 
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This position, we discovered 
later, was several miles out. 

I shall never forget the ap- 
pearance of that lifeboat’s crew. 
Fine tough old fellows they 
were—all the young men were 
at the war—in oilskins and 
sou’westers, looking up at us 
through the snow as we 
crowded over the bridge rails. 
I tried, but failed, to get a 
signal through to Commander 
S——, captain of the Bon- 
aventure, and then wrote a 
message — ““Am abandoning 
‘C8’ in a lifeboat,”—put it in 
a bottle, and sent it ashore on 
the rocket line. 

I brought up all the con- 
fidential books and papers, then 
flooded some more tanks to 
keep the boat steady for the 
night, and lashed the conning 
tower lid. The lifeboat hailed 
us to say that if we didn’t 
come now they would not be 
able to take us off, as the sea 
was getting up. We sent off 
some more lights and hooted 
on the siren, in case a tug had 
been sent out to look for us, 
and then I regretfully gave the 
order to abandon ship, and 
called out to the lifeboat to 
close us. There was too much 
sea for her to come alongside, 
so she kept poking her bows 
in, backing and pulling. The 
oars on the starboard side 
were painted white, and on the 
port red, and the cox’n kept 
singing out, ‘Pull yer reds— 
back yer whites,” then, as a 
wave took them almost into 
our bridge, “ Back all! Back 
all!” It was a good bit of 
seamanship, and I should very 
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much have enjoyed watching 
it as a disinterested spectator. 

Private Carlin jumped first ; 
he fell in a heap in the bottom 
of the lifeboat. Submarine life 
wasn’t much in his line, and 
he was very pleased when the 
opportunity occurred of leav- 
ing it. Then we passed a line 
to the bow-men, and slid down 
the confidential books; the 
steel chest went under water, 
but the contents did not suffer 
much. After this we disem- 
barked all the crew one by 
one; they stood outside the 
bridge rail, and jumped as I 
gave the order. This took a 
long time, and when the first 
lieutenant’s turn came the sea 
was rather steep. He held on 
a moment after I gave the 
word, and jumped clear of the 
lifeboat. He went right under, 
and came up the other side. 
He, luckily, had on a ‘‘ Gieve’s ” 
waistcoat. Then I jumped, 
and slipped on the turtle-back 
of the lifeboat’s bows. I held 
on by one hand to the stem- 
post, and was hauled in, feet 
first, by the crew. I had some 
qualms about deserting my 
ship; but I could have done 
no good by myself, and should 
probably have been frozen by 
the morning, whereas now I 
might be of some assistance 
at the salvage, if there should 
be anything left to salve, which 
did not appear probable, as 
the sea was breaking right over 
her. 

We settled down and double- 
banked the oars to keep warm, 
and set off down the coast to 
make the Tyne breakwater. 
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The cox’n didn’t “’old with 
compasses,’ which was just as 
well, as the lubber’s point was 
steady at north-east, regardless 
of the direction of the boat’s 
head, so he steered by keeping 
the wind on his left cheek, or 
the small part of it which was 
not covered with grey hair. 
After pulling hard for an hour, 
we thought we could just hear 
the faint note of a fog-horn on 
our starboard bow, so we altered 
in towards the shore and heard 
it again; then, after a few 
minutes, we found ourselves 
right under the north break- 
water, with the glare of the 
light just visible above our 
heads. We rounded the end 
of the arm, and landed at the 
steps. 

We marched along the slip- 
pery pier, and reported at the 
Satellite, guardship of the Tyne, 
where I rang up the senior 
naval officer. My report was 
not greeted with any great 
effusion, and I was told that 
I ought to have remained on 
the bridge myself, in which 
case I might have died in the 
night and rid the navy of a 
damned fool, all of which, how- 
ever true it might be, did not 
tend to make me feel at all 
pleased with myself. 

Eventually we went back 
to the Bonaventure, where my 
messmates were waiting up to 
commiserate with me. In a 
mess of this kind there is 
generally a running fire of 
“ back-chat ” between the vic- 
tim of a mishap and his more 
fortunate messmates; but in 
this case, having wrecked my 
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boat, the occasion was too 
tragic. They stood about offer- 
ing me hot toddies and saying 
nothing, and we all felt very 
sheepish. At last there was a 
telephone call from the Satellite. 
It was the captain of the Bona- 
venture speaking, and he wanted 
to know if we were all safe 
and sound. Poor man, he had 
spent ‘a dreadful nine hours 
from 6 P.M. till 3 A.M. When 
our wireless message was sent 
the ship’s operator only re- 
ceived half of it, and reported 
that the strength of signals was 
very weak. Then he had called 
me up and received no reply, 
so he concluded that the boat 
was lost with all hands. I was 
able to set his mind at rest 
about that anyhow, and felt 
glad that I had pleased some- 
body on that miserable night, 
On receiving my signal, Com- 
mander S—— had gone ashore, 
and driven his car up the coast 
road, which was a fairly hope- 
less job under the existing 
weather conditions. He heard 
a rumour that I was on the 
Briardean rocks, so drove 
down to the Tyne again, left 
his car with a soldier sentry, 
and dashed off full speed in 
the Daring, Admiralty paddle- 
tug, the best boat we had in 
the Tyne. As he came out he 
nearly bumped the motor-life- 
boat, which was drifting beam- 
on to the swell. He hailed 
them, and told them to go on 
and look for ‘‘ C8.” The cox’n, 
who had small knowledge of 
the workings of internal com- 
bustion engines, bawled back, 
“I’m tryin’ to, but I can no 
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go aheid; me _ carburretty’s 
fruz,’’ and he eventually drifted 
ashore at Tynemouth. The 
Daring lived up to her name, 
and went full-speed up the 
coast, blowing her siren—I had 
heard a siren to seaward about 
8.30,—and eventually hit the 
rocks near St Mary’s Light, 
two miles north of my position, 
and sank like a stone. Com- 
mander S—— and the rest of 
the crew pulled down to the 
Tyne in two small boats, and 
had a fairly rough passage. 

Commander S—— and I left 
the ship at 8 A.m. to look for 
the boat. We landed at How- 
den and went to his car, and 
found all the cylinders cracked. 
The sentry, whom he had left 
in charge, had turned the wrong 
tap; instead of draining the 
radiator he had turned on the 
petrol, and the frost had done 
the rest. We then found a 
soldier batman driving a car, 
and we commandeered it, as 
we found that the owner was 
on leave. Taking two of my 
crew, we drove over the frozen 
snow up the coast road, looking 
for the wreck. When we got 
to Whitley Bay, there was 
“C8” about 150 yards out 
from high-water mark, with a 
few warlike small boys throw- 
ing stones at her, thinking she 
was a U-boat ! 

We tried to persuade the 
Cullercoats ‘‘ cobbles’ to row 
us out, but they said the swell 
was too big, and they wouldn’t 
risk it. Commander S—— then 
went along to the military C.O. 
to borrow some ropes, and I 
went to the coastguard station 
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to borrow a rocket-line. I 
congratulated the old pensioner 
who had fired the rockets, for 
he was still feeling rather hurt 
that I had disdained to make 
use of his life-saving arrange- 
ments. 

I swam off to the boat to 
have a look round, and found 
that she was just as we had 
left her the night before, ex- 
cept that there was a slight 
trace of chlorine gas due to 
salt water in the battery tank, 
also some of the loose gear in 
the boat had broken adrift 
and smashed up several elec- 
trical fittings. When I got 
back we decided that we would 
try and haul the boat up on 
the beach, take out all the 
heavy gear, patch ber bottom, 
and refloat her at high water. 

About 3 o’clock the tide was 
low enough to enable us to get 
on board in waders. We opened 
up all the hatches to clear the 
fumes, blew out all the water 
and fuel tanks, and made fast 
a big hemp hawser to the 
boat’s bow. There was a covet- 
ous crowd of motor owners 
watching 2000 gallons of the 
best petrol being blown into 
the sea, but there was no help 
for it. At about 9.30 that night 
it was high water, so at 9 
o’clock, with the permission of 
the colonel commanding and 
the great goodwill of his officers, 
we had about 100 soldiers down 
on the sand manning the haw- 
ser. Luckily we had a very 
high tide, and after twenty 
minutes we felt the boat yield 
about a foot; the soldiers, 
who, like sailors, enjoy doing 
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anything which is not their 
legitimate job, redoubled their 
efforts, and the boat slid off 
the rocks across a strip of 
deeper water, and grounded 
gently on the sand. Helped 
by the swell, we coaxed her 
six inches at a time up the 
sand till the tide started to 
ebb, then secured her for the 
night, 

There was a certain captain 
in the Yorkshires for whom I 
shall always have a warm spot 
in my heart. Not only did he 
organise my military salvage 
party and arrange billets for 
my crew, but he gave me a 
room in his house. When I 
had finished work at about 
11.30, I found a fire in my 
room, a hot-water bottle in 
my bed, and a hot toddy on 
the table! Could a man do 
more for a complete stranger ! 

Next day we pulled out the 
four torpedoes through the bow 
tubes, and stripped the boat 
of everything which we could 
remove to lighten her, sending 
all the gear away in a lorry. 
Steel plates and sheets of rubber 
were brought round by the 
Bonaventure’s repair party, and 
at low water we careened the 
boat and patched all the holes 
except two or three small ones 
right aft, which were buried in 
the shifting sand. 

We laid out two kedge 
anchors in the sand, one on 
either bow of the boat, attached 
a single block to the ring of 
each, and rove a hemp from 
the bridge through each block 
and away up the sand. Two 
tugs came out from the Tyne, 
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and made fast one behind the 
other on to a 44-inch wire 
secured round my conning 
tower. At high tide I went 
on the bridge and conducted 
the entertainment. The two 
bow-lines were again manned 
by soldiers, and I worked on 
each alternately till the boat 
started to roll slightly. Then 
I signalled to the tugs, ‘‘ Slow 
ahead both.” The tugs started 
to work up speed, so, fore- 
seeing what would happen, I 
signalled ‘‘Stop!” They went 
on to full speed and the wire 
parted, and our efforts were 
wasted for the day. I was very 
disappointed, especially as the 
stern of the boat was getting 
more and more sanded up. 
That evening I discussed the 
matter with a retired salvage 
expert, and next morning all 
hands were busy filling sand- 
bags, which we borrowed from 
the military. These bags, when 
filled, we built into two walls, 
making a V-shaped figure, the 
point of the V being at the 
stern of the boat, and the sides 
running down to the sea at 
an angle of 45 degrees to the 
water’s edge. The idea of this 
is that the sea tends to sweep 
away the sand inside the walls 
—why I don’t know, but it 
certainly worked well on this 
occasion. Next day at high 
water I had all my crew on 
board, all the soldiers on the 
bow-lines, and two tugs, each 
one with its separate wire on 
to the conning tower—one tow- 
ing north-east and the other 
south-east. It was an un- 
usually high tide, and I did 
2K2 
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not begin operations till the 
top of high water. I started 
in with the starboard bow-line 
and south-eastern tug, then 
vice versa. At the second effort 
we shifted her stern sideways 
about a foot, and hope ran 
high: then she started to 
move seawards slowly, getting 
faster and faster, and then off 
she slipped with a run, both 
tugs going full speed. I had 
a cobble standing by on each 
side of the reef, and all hands 
on the bridge in case of acci- 
dents. The stern slid over the 
rocks easily enough, but the 
boat drew more water amid- 
ships. She started to go down 


by the bow, and I was afraid 
we should get stuck again; 
but we were going fairly fast, 
so in spite of some fearful 
bumps we managed to “ por- 


poise’ over the ridge. The 
water came right up to our 
feet as she went down by the 
stern into the deep water on 
the far side of the. rocks, while 
three of us stood on the conning 
tower lid to keep the water 
out of the boat, and the cobble 
closed to take us off if re- 
quired. However, she floated 
on an almost even keel, though 
we found later, on docking, 
that she had two more large 
holes in the midship ballast 
tanks. We started off for 
our inglorious trip to _ the 
Tyne in tow of a tug, and 
the cox’n produced a tot of 
rum all round to keep out the 
cold. 

I spent next day, Christmas, 
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in writing out a service letter, 
with a copy of my log and 
replies to all the questions re- 
quired by King’s Regulations 
to be asked in such cases. 
Carlin arrived from Whitley 
Bay, where he had been staying 
with the soldiers—quite un- 
known to me,—ostensibly to 
look after my private belong- 
ings. He was a pensioner of 
the “Private Paget” type, 
with a remarkable gift for 
narrative, and I’m certain that 
his impressionable hosts were 
deeply thrilled by the experi- 
ences of “the first marine who 
had ever been shipwrecked in 
a@ submarine.” 

“C8” was docked at Swan 
& Hunter’s yard, where all de- 
fects were made good, and a 
Court of Inquiry was held in 
the Bonaventure, at which I 
had to answer a good many 
awkward questions. Taking 
into consideration my inex- 
perience and the sketchy 
methods of navigation which 
one had to adopt in a “O” 
class submarine, I was let 
down lightly: ‘‘ Lieutenant 
Powell is to be informed that 
he has incurred their Lord- 
ships’ displeasure, and that he 
is to be more careful in future.” 

When I received my message 
from the Admiralty, a senior 
officer said to me: “ Well, 
everybody has to run aground 
once during his career, so 
you're lucky to get it over in 
a rotten little boat like ‘C8.’ ”’ 

I swallowed the insult to my 
first command. 
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THROUGH THE LINES TO ABD-EL-KRiM’S 
STRONGHOLD IN THE RIFF. 


A JOURNEY RECENTLY UNDERTAKEN IN A LITTLE-KNOWN COUNTRY. 


BY GERALD SPENCER PRYSE. 


II. 


THE rivers are still mon- 
strously swollen on the ninth 
day, and mountains steaming 
in hot sunshine, when we take 
affectionate leave of the friends 
we possess in the household of 
Kayed Mohammed el Boccali, 
the chieftain himself being con- 
spicuously absent when the 
time arrives. In point of fact, 
he has not been visible for 
several days, though the guest- 
house adjoins his own estab- 
lishment, and all our meals 
have been prepared in his 
kitchen. The askar make it 
abundantly clear there ought 
to be ceremony about such a 
departure; and the general 
assemblage, by their rather 
shamefaced air, show them- 
selves of the same opinion. 
For one’s own part, however, 
the dominant emotion is that 
of relief. 

We are half on the look-out 
for some trick, and it is no 
great surprise to find ourselves 
deprived of mules at a rendez- 
vous outside the village, where, 
by the holding up of instruc- 
tions from El Makhzen, we 
are compelled to resume the 
journey as common men on 
foot. The sense of lurking 
danger has made swift decision 


necessary ; so everything not 
absolutely essential is quickly 
discarded, and the journey con- 
tinued with only a twenty-four 
hours’ allowance of bread and 
figs, and a few frowsy European 
garments in the bottom of a 
sack. Yet so great is the sense 
of relief, that the two following 
days are very cheerfully spent 
sliding about sodden moun- 
tains, in shoes that have to be 
tied together with fragments 
torn from the sack, neither of 
us being able to walk any 
distance in the loose sbabeet 
of the country. But one soon 
discovers compensations in all 
this. Not only has more inti- 
mate contact with the mem- 
bers of the Boccali house party 
been effected by their leader’s 
churlishness, but the new inti- 
macy with those around seems 
likely to continue. 

The fury of Mohammed the 
Askari is in itself a sustaining 
spectacle. That he, the pride 
of the Beni Ouariel, the fierce 
and trusted emissary of El 
Makhzen, should have been 
spurned by a beggarly Kayed 
of the Jabala! Somebody will 
be thrown into the Kaasba 
for this. One could not speak 
plainly to Boccali in his own 
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household, but one may fear- 
lessly toss out opinions on the 
open mountain. Meanwhile a 
forlorn little procession is strug- 
gling over slippery rocks, by 
ways that are hard to find, 
even where they have not been 
entirely blotted out by aval- 
anches from above; or con- 
verted into cascades by the 
tendency of water to find its 
way through the nearest avail- 
able channel to sea-level. Some- 
times almost carried off one’s 
feet by running streams, and 
sometimes sinking into a marsh ; 
one wonders what even the 
most capable mule would have 
made of the problem. It is a 
day of mighty effort, sustained 
by still mightier curses. 
Everywhere is activity after 
the period of forced inaction. 
Troops of soldiers held up by 
the torrents are hastening by. 
Old women and children, house- 
hold belongings piled on their 
backs, are continuing their task 
of refurbishing homesteads long 
deserted ; men not away with 
the harka are occupied with 
the heavy work of ploughing 
up land recently recovered from 
the enemy, before it is too late ; 
while women distribute the 
seed. Already the sun is burn- 
ing hot, and the heads of these 
toilers are crowned with straw 
hats possessing immense um- 
brella brims, worn over the 
handkerchiefs or towels without 
which they would never appear 
in public. Almost invariably 
their legs are enclosed in bus- 
kins from knee to ankle, to 
ward off thorns, a device which 
gives to these limbs a curiously 
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Arcadian appearance. The 
average colouring among the 
women, who are at such pains 
to shield themselves from the 
sun, is not so dark as one may 
observe in Southern Europe, 
and there are occasional blue- 
eyed Scandinavian types to be 
encountered. I remember a 
girl, fair-haired and tall, with 
athletic limbs inadequately con- 
cealed by a striped cotton gar- 
ment extending barely to the 
knees, who approached with 
so frank an expression of curi- 
osity on her countenance, as 
to leave one in doubt whether 
she might not be some Brun- 
hilde transported from the 
north, rather than the invari- 
able Ayesha or Fatima of the 
country. 

That the Riffi descend from 
the same Iberian or Berber 
stock as do the Khabyles of 
Algeria and the inhabitants of 
the Atlas, seems evident. Yet 
they are differentiated by un- 
mistakable traits from others 
of that race. One is driven to 
the conjecture that at some 
time Northmen have descended 
on a coast-line abounding in 
excellent little harbours from 
Taleses to Beni Boufra and 
Bades and Ajdir, as they did 
also in Yorkshire or Northum- 
berland or Sicily. Here are 
rock - bound bays in plenty, 
where ships might safely be 
pulled up on to the beach. 
Doubly isolated by mountain 
and by war, the Riffi themselves 
seem to have conserved the 
vestige of such an infusion, 
though it is less conspicuous 
among the inhabitants of the 
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Jabala, where Arab admixtures 
predominate. May it not hap- 
pen that a few drops of Gothic 
blood, so come by in early 
times, gave superior powers of 
resistance to these people, when 
the Arab invaders arrived in 
the eighth century, and the 
wide spaces of Northern Africa 
were overwhelmed in a single 
cavalry charge? May it not be 
from Northern ancestors that 
they derive a bearing and an 
outlook on life which strike 
an oddly familiar chord among 
so much that is Oriental and 
remote ? 

How else should it have come 
about that people so little in- 
clined to adventure as the 
Berbers became stirred all at 
once to furious activity, seiz- 
ing the rock since called Jibel 
Tarek, and pushing their con- 
quests into the heart of France ? 
There is a Northern tinge about 
the records of Granada, quite 
distinct from any other achieve- 
ments of an Eastern race, and 
the subsequent career of the 
Barbary pirates might have 
inspired Icelandic saga. Be 
this as it may, the tribal system 
is immediately responsible for 
the conservation of so many 
fine distinctions in type. Inter- 
tribal marriages are rare, and 
the Riffi in particular are forti- 
fied by other mountaineers to 
west and south, themselves 
little liable to infiltration from 
outside. So it has come about 
that to-day they are an agri- 
cultural and pastoral people, 
with established homesteads ; 
and in manners so candid, 
and in fashions of conduct 
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so open, that one is irre- 
sistibly reminded of the Eng- 
lish country as if must-have 
been under the Heptarchy. 
But already pleasant valleys 
with their inhabitants have 
been left behind, and we are 
creeping up the face of the 
cliffs. All day the little band 
scrambles slowly upward un- 
der a blazing sun until, on 
the approach of nightfall, it 
is time to cast about for supper 
and lodging. The authority 
from El Makhzen which has 
so far smoothed the way hav- 
ing been impounded by Boccali, 
we are dependent on the in- 
stinctive hospitality of the in- 
habitants of the districts 
through which our road lies. 
In the billet of an artillery 
officer, where no doubt cour- 
teous entertainment would have 
been afforded to the friends of 
the Sultan, we are now to 
experience the more intimate 
hospitality reserved for ill-used 
guests. The warmth of such 
a welcome cannot be surpassed. 
Our host is in command of 
a mixed battery of Soixante- 
quinze and Schneider guns, for 
the moment posted on the hill 
above, but under orders to 
move forward to high ground 
overlooking Zinatz as soon as 
the flooded state of the wads 
will permit. He is apparently 
finding it dull to kick his heels 
so long in a back area while 
others are playing the game. 
But so far as his visitors are 
concerned, life in his billet is 
full of excitement. For has 
he not a hundred rounds of 
live shells stored in the apart- 
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ment where we are sitting to- 
gether, and the most hair- 
raising way of tossing them 
about to make room for extra 
guests ? 

No Riffi loses sight for an 
instant of the main purpose of 
war, as defined in the text- 
books, which is the destruction 
of the enemy. Nor does he 
conceive his function in any 
narrow specialist sense. Here 
is the story of a gold chron- 
ometer with which our host 
measures the passage of time 
while tea is brewing, though 
unable to decipher the hours 
themselves. 

It happened one afternoon 
before the fall of Sheshuan, 
when there had been no visible 
target all day for his guns. 
Weary of the monotony of such 
an existence, the battery had 
been left in charge of a few 
men, while he led the remainder 
of his personnel into the out- 
skirts of the town, in search of 
any adventure that might offer. 
Very soon a good opening 
presented itself in the person 
of a boy, with a tale of Spag- 
nola drinking nightly in his 
father’s house. It having been 
decided in general consultation 
that the occasion called for 
silence, each man was told 
to deposit the two hand- 
grenades he carried in a large 
basket, before following the boy 
into the streets. On arrival, 
the band was rapidly disposed 
about the interior of the 
paternal establishment, in the 
manner of the forty thieves. 

All would have gone well 
had the boy not been entrusted 
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with the basket, or even had 
he not been interested in the 
mechanism of hand-grenades. 
But, as it happened, he was 
particularly concerned with the 
construction of the detonator, 
with the result that he blew 
himself up with the bomb he 
was examining, just as a troop 
of Spanish soldiers had settled 
down in the interior of el 
gizar’s house. The accident 
actually took place in the 
street entrance, but the noise 
was too much for the sangfroid 
of the raiders, who popped up 
here and there in the tradi- 
tional fashion of the forty 
thieves, perhaps actually from 
behind jars of oil. It therefore 
became necessary that the work 
should be done at once with 
knives. 

Our artilleryman had already 
cast an eye on the gold watch 
rather ostentatiously displayed 
by a member of the party. 
But in the confusion entailed 
by the boy’s unfortunate con- 
duct, he was unable to discover 
the pocket in which its owner 
had replaced it after reading 
the time. In view of what had 
occurred, it would not have 
been discreet to linger in this 
house in the middle of the 
town, rifling the pockets of a 
dead Spaniard; so there was 
nothing for it but to carry the 
body off on his shoulders along 
the narrow ways, now crowded 
with agitated spectators. 

As luck would have it a 
Spanish patrol had appeared 
at the wrong moment, drawn 
by the report of the grenade, 
and here was the unfortunate 
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gunner with a Spaniard on his 
back! The approaching party 
entirely blocked the street, and 
it was necessary to pass right 
among its members. But dan- 
ger sharpens wits, and a happy 
inspiration came in the nick 
of time—‘‘ Make way for the 
wounded man,” he cried in his 
best Spanish, “and hasten 
quickly, for there is trouble 
in the house of el gizar on the 
right.” 

This is how our host came 
by his watch, with which he 
times the brewing of tea. 

“You had left your guns 
entirely unprotected,’ is the 
obvious criticism. 

“There were five lying out 
in the snipers’ posts.” 

“But suppose that evening 
had been chosen for a raid by 
the other side, what about the 
battery ? ” 

“We always know before- 
hand when there will be a raid. 
We were weary doing nothing. 
We came away quickly. It 
was not long.” 

He is fingering his chron- 
ometer affectionately, winding 
it up or moving the hands, 
raising the glass front to blow 
imaginary dust from the face, 
though he has not yet learned 
how to tell the time with any 
degree of accuracy. 

Yet this gunner appears to 
know his job. Tactics, as he 
expounds them, strike one as 
admirable for their special pur- 
poses, and professional enthu- 
Siasm fills one or two yawning 
gaps in his training. He turns 
out to be a charming com- 
panion in every way, genially 
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handing round the pipe of 
kieff, or singing songs in a 
minor key, to the accompani- 
ment of a sort of lute. He 
breaks off sugar from a glisten- 
ing cone, and prepares tea with 
the intense care one is accus- 
tomed to see devoted to a cock- 
tail; three times varying the 
proportion of his ingredients 
before the proper balance has 
been attained ; then, with the 
second hand of his chronometer, 
he measures the time for brew- 
ing. When the company sips, 
conversation ceases. It is al- 
together a pleasant interlude, 
and one has almost lost the 
vague sense of trouble ahead 
when it comes to an end next 
morning, and an early start is 
made on the flattest of feet ; for 
our hospitable friends have no 
mules that can be spared, the 
battery being about to move off 
in an opposite direction. The 
jareeq will be a long one, so 
the band must be moving at 
once and march quickly, in 
order to find shelter before 
nightfall. 

The way is hard to follow 
even in full daylight, and there 
is frequent argument between 
the askar and various guides 
who accompany the expedi- 
tion. What it will be should 
night find us still on the moun- 
tain one does not try to imagine. 
Every little ravine conceals a 
furious tearing wad. The party 
has already passed through a 
dozen such torrents ten and 
twelve yards wide, into which 
men rush clinging together, 
immersed to the waist and 
drenched in spray, endeavour- 
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ing to maintain a foothold on 
loose slippery stones, occasion- 
ally making a false step, to 
vanish altogether for an instant 
beneath the rushing water. 

However, the final ridge has 
been crested, and in front lies 
a vast and fertile valley, while 
on the opposite slope the home- 
stead where the night is to be 
passed can be distinctly made 
out through its grove of fruit- 
trees. It is not long past noon, 
and the destination appearing 
no more than three miles away, 
we are glad to throw ourselves 
down on the rocks, munching 
green figs from a bag that Abu 
Sallum carries on his belt. 

A guide has found a con- 
venient cascade, with pool be- 
low pool of crystal water. 
Every one is drinking and eat- 


ing figs, or effecting small re- 
adjustments in his equipment. 
My shoes have become a cause 


for serious anxiety. I must 
continually bind them together 
with strips of canvas, for by 
this time only the uppers re- 
main. I have tried going bare- 
footed, as guides do, but my 
soles are not sufficiently inured 
to stones and brambles. 

The valley at our feet pre- 
sents a spectacle of unusual 
fertility, with numerous groves 
of trees, and cattle grazing in 
its low-lying pastures; while 
what appears even from these 
heights to be a great river 
twists and turns among mounds 
studded with trees. It is 
through this river we must 
reach our destination. The 
whereabouts of the ford is 
apparently a moot point among 
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authorities, and one _ hears 
many eloquent arguments put 
forward, as one lies contentedly 
dozing in the sun. The com- 
pany rests and argues ; but Abu 
Sallum, seemingly tireless, in 
spite of his deformity, is chas- 
ing lambs about the hillside 
from pure excess of spirits. 

At last Mohammed gives the 
signal to move, and it is down 
into a valley again, clinging to 
the face of a precipice. The 
vexed question of the best way 
is still undecided. Having 
scrambled down-stream for a 
distance of two miles or more, 
we are approaching easier de- 
clivities, when a countryman 
with a plough is encountered, 
who assures us that the only 
possible ford lies as far again 
above the point from which 
the descent began. It is late 
afternoon when a band of foot- 
sore travellers is again taking 
its ease, but this time by the 
side of roaring water, at a spot 
where many declare a crossing 
can be effected. 

The crossing proves a desper- 
ate adventure, undertaken in 
groups of three or four with 
poles to feel the way, and 
clothing in a bundle on top of 
each man’s head. Abu Sallum 
in particular presents a gallant 
spectacle, as he is dragged and 
lifted through the water by 
two tall guides, themselves by 
no means sure of a foothold. 
They are immersed to the arm- 
pits in the powerful current, 
and the spectacle of a small 
naked Sharif, always smiling 
hopefully as his head bobs up 
and down in mid-stream, while 
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friendly hands sustain him on 
each side, is as surprising as it 
is diverting. 

Next we have to work down- 
river again, crossing various 
tributaries, until the ascent to 
the high-perched homestead at 
last begins. Night is falling 
by the time it has been at- 
tained, so far as oneself is con- 
cerned, on hands and knees. 
The rain has just reeommenced, 
and, of course, we are not ex- 
pected. Only after tedious 
delay does an ancient hag 
appear with a candle sheltered 
in a lanthorn, a vast distance 
away, and two children follow- 
ing in her wake. The three ap- 
proach with marked diffidence, 
and a quantity of long-range 
talk takes place before our plight 
has been explained to the satis- 
faction of the old dame. Still 
she is troubled with doubts, 
and her complaining continues 
at intervals, though the two 
children have been told to un- 
bolt the door of the guest- 
house. One is grateful for any 
shelter. The two of them 
presently return with a flea- 
infested carpet, on which an 
uncomfortable night has to be 
spent, while rain pours through 
the roof. 

It seems the shadow of Boc- 
cali is pursuing his victims 
across the mountain, people 
here being evidently aware of 
every circumstance, and ready 
to take their tone from the 
chieftain. All next morning 
rain descends in sheets, drip- 
ping from the roof of the guest- 
room upon the four of us, 
crouched gloomily together, 
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without even a charcoal brazier ; 
people of little weight in the 
world, a Riffi soldier and two 
dogs of Nazerani; while I 
suspect the only shred of con- 
sequence remaining to the party 
consists in its chance associa- 
tion with a down-at-heel Sharif. 
It is meekly grateful we are 
when this noble personage, by 
judicious insistence on his rank, 
procures our scanty breakfast. 

Mohammed the Askari has 
for long expressed himself only 
in forceful grunts. Each mem- 
ber of the party is lost in his 
own gloomy meditation, re- 
signed for ever to a life of con- 
tempt in this prison-house, en- 
compassed with mountain and 
water, when, to the general 
astonishment, a most excellent 
omelette arrives for lunch, and 
the Kayed in person follows 
close on the dish. He is full 
of apologies for the scanty wel- 
come that has been accorded. 
By all means we shall have 
another carpet. He appears 
to be a person of exceptional 
amiability, and in the agree- 
able warmth of the two braziers 
that come in with the tea, one 
is beginning to look back be- 
nignly upon past privations, 
with a sense of wellbeing all 
the more intense by contrast. 
He has gone, and we still sit 
sipping tea, when a sudden 
illumination seems to flash over 
the inscrutable background of 
Mohammed’s mind. He be- 
gins to talk of the joy there 
is in fighting, expressing his 
emotion in cheerful expletive, 
repeating two or three times 
over the curiously fierce tale 
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the gunner related in his 
billet, while he dwells lovingly 
on every gruesome detail. “ Did 
they not enter Sheshuan with 
only knives in their belts? 
Now it is many months since 
I was fighting, and I am weary 
of sitting over the  brazier. 
Let us go together, Abu Sallum, 
with the harka for two days. 
Then the rain will be over, and 
we will return for the Inglizi. 
I am weary of so much idle- 
ness. Ayeet! Ayeet!” 

The eyes of Ash-Sharif Abu 
Sallum, who is almost a dwarf, 
have kindled with joy. They 
two will go together where the 
Beni Hassan are harassing the 
retreat on Tetuan. They may 
take the place themselves. They 
will fire a few shots anyway, 
and perhaps gather loot. Who 


would not like to possess a 
heavy leather belt, with pouches 
attached, like that belonging to 
the gunner? They will go for 
two days where the bullets 


are flying—*“‘ psss, psss.”” Abu 
Sallum can imitate the noises 
of most things. Ayeet! It is 
weary waiting for this rain to 
stop. When the sky clears, and 
the wads are lower, they will 
return to fetch the Inglizi, who 
will still be here, and will bring 
with them mules for the 
journey. 

The Inglizi have not really 
been consulted. All afternoon 
Mohammed and Abu Sallum 
are pulling through their rifles, 
polishing every bit of metal, 
looking to their equipment, 
each filling his pouch with 
cartridges from a weighty bag 
that Mohammed has never let 
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go for an instant since he joined 
the flooka at Beni Boufra. 
Before being slipped into the 
pouch, though, every cartridge 
must be cleaned with meticu- 
lous care, and placed in the 
chamber of the rifle, to ensure 
a good fit. Both the askar are 
by this time in high spirits, 
and after dinner Mohammed 
has begun to sing, in a guttural 
base : songs that are not much 
more than a long sustained 
drone, yet strangely expressive 
of creeping furious war. Songs 
that neither begin norend. He 
is still singing when I fall 
asleep. 

Next day at dawn I am dis- 
turbed by some movement. 
The first rays of the rising sun, 
striking horizontally through 
the tiny aperture which serves 
for window, fall upon Abu 
Sallum erect on his corner of 
the carpet. He stands with 
outstretched hands, the little 
hunchback ! in his dirty feraya 
and rozzar of glittering beads, 
intoning the morning prayer 
with sublime indifference to 
his surroundings. At intervals 
he kneels down, bowing and 
bowing until his head strikes 
the carpet, while the words 
follow one another in drowsy 
waves of sound. Turning on 
my side, sleep has again over- 
taken me before it is over. 
Two hours later, when I stretch 
myself and sit up to feel for 
my shaving tackle in half ob- 
scurity, the places where the 
two askar were lying are al- 
ready empty. 

Then some one, bringing in 
breakfast, announces that we 
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are not to be left any longer 
in the guest-house with its two 
carpets; and the dismal news 
is hardly out of his mouth 
before another retainer is hust- 
ling us up the rickety ladder of 
a hay-loft. The guest-room 
will be needed for persons of 
greater consequence who are 
expected by his master. 

Now the two trusted soldiers 
from El Makhzen have gone, 
and the Inglizi can be thrown 
with impunity into a hay-loft 
—a place which is, in truth, 
far too good for such persons. 
Henceforward they will be alone 
and unarmed in the Jabala, 
where the laws of hospitality 
have not always protected ob- 
noxious strangers. It may be 
Boccali will hold them up to 
ransom if they remain alive. 
Anyhow, the situation is not 
particularly reassuring, and 
there is only one way to ease 
it. The Inglizi have found a 
youth who will guide them to 
a house overlooking the Shes- 
huan road—a bright boy, full 
of eagerness to help. He will 
himself come with them as far 
as the Spanish house, where 
there will be the Sultan’s Nayeb 
to receive them. The rain is 
by this time decreasing, with 
occasional short periods when 
it ceases altogether. They are 
determined not to delay a mo- 
ment longer than is absolutely 
necessary. 

The untrustworthy Kayed 
has been informed that his 
guests have no further need 
of the hay-loft, as they intend 
immediately to resume their 
journey. The boy will guide 
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them to the headquarters of 
their friend, the Sultan’s Nayeb. 

Presently the Kayed comes 
in, obviously flustered. ‘“‘ Shu- 
ayia! Shuayia!” he keeps on 
repeating. ‘‘ Wait a little time. 
The rain is not yet over, but 
it will cease perhaps to-morrow, 
or more probably the day after, 
when Mohammed the Askari 
will be back.” 

He is inventing pretexts for 

delay. ‘“‘The boy cannot go 
to-day. There are no mules 
for the Inglizi to ride. It will 
take time to bring them in 
from the grazing place. Per- 
haps to-morrow morning their 
saddles will have arrived, or 
the morning after.” 
_ Then the Inglizi will march 
on foot as they have already 
done for two days. And an- 
other boy will do as well. 

*“The sbabeet of the Inglizi 
are worn out. They have no 
others.” 

The untrustworthy Kayed 
wrings his hands together in 
great perplexity. Why should 
they want to go like this. More 
arguments are produced, but 
at last he has yielded, and the 
boy appears in full marching 
order, with the muzzle of his 
rifle protected from the rain 
by a bit of canvas tied on with 
string, just as it was done in 
Flanders by soldiers of another 
army. . 

A meal has been prepared 
and handed up through the 
narrow door of the loft. The 


Kayed is returning to see that 
it is properly served. The meat 
has been a long time cooking, 
so it happens that the after- 
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noon is well advanced when he 
clambers up the rickety ladder 
for the second time, and seats 
himself with a great air of affa- 
bility in front of the tea-tray. 

Even these tiresome Inglizi 
must respect the rites of hos- 
pitality and drink the tea that 
he will prepare for them. 

“Tt is not possible to march 
with only a boy. The track 
has been carried away by rain, 
washed down steep precipices. 
Also, among the Beni Hassan 
are tribesmen who cannot be 
trusted. An armed escort is 
absolutely essential. Such an 
escort cannot be assembled at 
a few moments’ notice.”’ 

A fresh pot of tea has been 
brewed and tumblers replen- 
ished while the Kayed con- 
tinues his lame explanations. 

At last the Inglizi begin to 
say good-bye, for they are stub- 
bornly determined to be going. 
The untrustworthy Kayed bus- 
tles out on to the terrace to 
see them off. But where is 
the boy? Perhaps he grew 
weary with continual waiting. 
Perhaps he was told to go home 
by mistake. Somebody hazards 
the guess that he may have 
gone shooting partridges. Sure- 
ly everything will be ready 
for an early departure to- 
morrow morning, or at any 
rate the next day. The boy 
will be there with an armed 
escort. Shuayia! Shuayia, 
restless Inglizi! It is already 
evening, and the downpour 
has begun again in earnest. 
The near hills show like grey 
shadows, while the more dis- 
tant are blotted out. The dis- 
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tinguished guests, whose ap- 
pearance the Kayed has been 
expecting all afternoon, can just 
be discerned toiling up the 
slope on their weary mules 
between dejected orange-trees. 
One of them is a cousin of 
Boccali. 

“The wads may not, in any 
event, be crossed until the day 
after to-morrow, even should 
the weather clear. To-night 
they are all immense rushing 
floods. Shuayia! Shuayia! 
It is Allah who wills it.” 


The Inglizi are alone in their 
loft, without candles or even 
matches. The place is full of 
insects and other creeping 
things. There is talk of scor- 
pions, and they sit up in the 
dark most of the night. Next 
morning, however, the sky has 
cleared, and in due course the 
boy appears with the news 
that an immediate start is to 
be made. But there will be 
no escort. The boy fingers his 
rifle lovingly, as though proud 
of the great responsibility that 
will be thrust upon _ that 
weapon. 

We are very glad of the 
opportunity to slip away like 
this, asking no questions, carry- 
ing our sack by turns, cherish- 
ing the hope that the Boccali 
visitor has not even been made 
aware of the presence of two 
such inconspicuous persons. As 
the little procession hastens 
through the village, two or 
three armed men have attached 
themselves to its tail, though 
in what capacity does not im- 
mediately transpire. 
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The Nayeb will provide a 
hearty welcome. The boy has 
often been to his headquarters 
in the house the Spaniards built 
for a bad Kayed, who sold in- 
formation about the plans of 
El Makhzen. That is why the 
house is never shelled, though 
it stands in full view of the 
Sheshuan Road, and looks 
across to Sooq el Arba. That 
also is the reason why this 
Kayed’s throat had to be cut 
by his fellow-countrymen, one 
night before last Ramaddan. 
But his brother is still with the 
Spaniards in Tetuan, and the 
house belongs to him now. For 
this reason it is not bombed, 
and can be safely occupied as 
a headquarters in spite of its 
conspicuous situation. 

At noon from the summit of 
a lofty crag our destination 
becomes visible, and beyond it 
the great valley in which the 
Sheshuan road lies, while a 
faint column of smoke, rising 
from higher ground beyond, 
indicates the position of Sooq 
el Arba. The descent is swift 
to the Spanish house; and it 
is with an immense sense of 
relief that we find ourselves 
again in view of that symbol 
of ordered authority, a Riffi 
headquarters. The sense of 
imminent danger that has gone 
with us for days is finally dis- 
persed by the courtly Nayeb, 
as he invites his guests to dis- 
pose themselves among brightly- 
coloured cushions that litter 
the carpet in the salon which 
takes up the whole of the first 
floor. 


Tea is carried in almost as. 
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we enter. In addition, our 
host offers Spanish cigarettes, 
which he rolls himself, ex- 
plaining that a cous-cous, in 
course of preparation, will not 
be ready for some little time. 
He presses sweetmeats upon 
us, with the cordiality of his 
race, while making eager in- 
quiries about life as it is lived 
in elbald el Inglizi. At the 
far end of the room is a gold- 
and-blue striped curtain, fall- 
ing from ceiling to floor. Pres- 
ently it is pulled aside to dis- 
close a young man extended on 
a couch, who has lost his leg, 
and whose complexion is more 
deathly white than any I have 
ever seen. Yet he engages 
cheerfully in the conversation, 
sipping milk at frequent in- 
tervals, while his friends appear 
not to entertain a doubt con- 
cerning his ultimate recovery. 
The war is going well. No 
Spaniards are left in the Jabala, 
except in the forts along the 
Sheshuan road, themselves now 
in course of abandonment one 
after the other. The new 
Spanish line of blockhouses has 
been disclosed, and soon there 
will be fighting on a line Wad 
Martin, Tetuan, Fondyk, and 
westward toward el Arish. 
There will be time for the 
Anjera to rise in their rear, 
and make increasingly difficult 
communications with Tetuan. 
The cous-cous appears, and 
every one falls to. Afterwards 
come more little cakes with 
Turkish coffee, and talk about 
the amenities of civilisation : 
spring beds and mineral rights 
and shot-guns and the round 
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of continual festivity in London 
and New York. When peace 
alrives, it will be a pleasure 
to experience all these things. 
It is like the chatter of school- 
boys toward the end of a term. 
Late in the afternoon we rise 
to put on our sbabeet: where- 
upon the Nayeb, snatching up 
a rifle, will himself escort his 
guests to a hamlet almost over- 
hanging the great jareeq, with 
just a low ridge concealing it 
from the eminence on which 
Sooq el Arba stands. There 
a night and day must be 
passed, until darkness will per- 
mit the traverse as on the out- 
ward journey; only this time 
it will be a different affair, for 
the enemy is become very 
active, and there is continual 
movement between el Arba and 
Tetuan. For some reason con- 
nected with the flooded state 
of the country, the only prac- 
ticable route lies right under 
the lee of the enemy camp. 
Leaving the Spanish villa, 
Sooq el Arba at once springs 
into full view through a gap 
of the cliffs. This burning 
camp among the mountains 
makes an impressive spectacle, 
and exultation is the predomi- 
nant note in the chatter of our 
escort, as they go leaping down 
the rocks. Approaching nearer, 
long lines of burnt-out huts and 
packed transport lorries become 
visible through a pair of glasses 
in the possession of the Nayeb. 
Though the place is miles away 
bugles are audible across the 
valley, as men troop from bell- 
tents into the cookhouse. A 
mounted patrol has just re- 
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turned to the lines from lower 
ground, and horses are being 
unsaddled and led away. In 
the group of tents everything 
is animation. The hutted lines 
are being methodically de- 
stroyed, while the garrison is 
crowded under canvas. The 
complete evacuation of the 
position, in pursuance of a 
policy of concentration on a 
shorter front, can from this 
time forward be only a ques- 
tion of a few days. 

It is late when the Nayeb 
presents us to yet another 
village Kayed, and gives in- 
structions for the following 
day’s adventure. The place 
is packed with askar, and life 
crowded in consequence, but 
very jolly. 

One hour short of sundown 
a dozen riflemen are turned 
out and a start is made, with 
the idea of fording the swollen 
wad before daylight fails. But 
our guides have under-esti- 
mated the difficulties of the 
slippery descent, and it is 
already dark when we stand 
at the foot of the declivity, 
with a furious roar of waters 
in our ears, and driven spray 
moistening our faces. How- 
ever, it is no use to turn back. 
After several ineffectual at- 
tempts, a passage has been at 
last effected; and the entire 
party crawls on to the opposite 
bank, breathless and soaked 
to the skin. We are among 
huge fragments of rock, and 
there are more stones under 
our feet than would seem pos- 
sible—stones that slip at each 
movement, so that one is un- 
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expectedly grateful for the roar 
of the stream. Up and down 
everybody goes until bare stones 
have been replaced by frag- 
ments of crag overgrown with 
briars, alternating with pools 
of slimy bog. Our companions 
shout directions to one another 
in the dark, until the sound of 
water is so diminished that 
social intercourse has to be 
conducted in whispers. Now 
we are in no man’s land, with 
the smell of dead men every- 
where around. It is hard to 
say whether the feverish ex- 
citement, or the entire self- 
control of the guides, is the 
more astonishing. How they 
have kept their sense of direc- 
tion over such country in the 
pitch dark I cannot imagine, 
but at last we are once more 
crossing the famous road. Up 
to this point progress has pre- 
sented discomfort rather than 
real difficulty, but to get past 
the camp ahead is another 
thing. 

Happily intense darkness 
favours the expedition. What 
may have been heard by sentry 
groups I cannot say ; certainly 
they saw nothing. I am very 
painfully, and with innumer- 
able minor disasters, following 
the man immediately in front, 
whose rozzar of white muslin, 
barely visible before my eyes, 
furnishes the only clue to his 
whereabouts. From the will- 
o’-the-wisp conduct of this ob- 
scure stain, I have at last 
realised that it is possible to 
estimate the nature of the going 
immediately ahead. When the 
rozzar bobs up one is prepared 
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to climb on one’s stomach ; 
when it vanishes with a splash 
and subdued imprecations, one 
is ready for an aquatic carnival. 
The darkness is complete. Once 
at least we lose direction, and 
are nearly into the enemy. 

But at last the camp heaves 
into view over a shoulder of 
the hill, in all its dazzling 
beauty. To men approaching 
through the night, the scene 
appears like the headlights 
of a car on a country road. 
Every tent is _ brilliantly 
lighted. One seems to be 
entering a vast circle of illu- 
mination, and crouches instinc- 
tively to avoid being spotted, 
as though a Very light had 
just gone up. The whole place 
is evidently seething with ac- 
tivity as we approach; while 
strains of martial music are 
in the air. 

Coming nearer, an old 
memory has crept into my 
mind—of midsummer wakes, 
held each year in the outskirts 
of an English village, with 
lights, and the jangle of merry- 
go-rounds, and sounds of revelry 
prolonged far into the night. 
Once again a barefooted child 
has ventured out after bed- 
time in flat defiance of orders ; 
drawn by the distant glitter 
and clash of music. He is tip- 
toeing again down garden paths 
and across fields of clover, ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer 
among quiet meadows, to be 
utterly overwhelmed at last 
by all the noise and glamour 
of the fair. But reality quickly 
breaks through illusion, for on 
this occasion the spectators are 
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rolling over one another in their 
anxiety to get by. 

An occasional interchange of 
shots bears witness to the pres- 
ence of snipers, but of what 
nationality remains unknown. 
A few shells plunge overhead, 
to burst far among valleys 
to the east. We are ready for 
anything; on such an expedi- 
tion a Riffi carries his rifle at 
full cock without ever discharg- 
ing it by inadvertence. Though 
he may appear frenzied with 
excitement, such accidents as 
spoiled half the trench raids in 
the European war never occur 
here. 

It has been necessary to go 
so close to the tents in order 
to avoid a blockhouse. Now 
that we are past, new hazards 
present themselves. There are 


Riff marksmen lying out in 
front ready to spot any move- 
ment from the direction of the 


camp. It is very warily that 
the party must advance here. 
Actually we do stumble into 
one such post, but by good 
fortune our rozzars and jaleebs 
are sufficiently outlined against 
the sky to serve the purpose of 
identification. 

This continual danger, added 
to the darkness, makes pro- 
gress extraordinarily slow, and 
hours must have been spent 
crawling among bushes and 
boulders before, the brow of 
a hill finally intervening be- 
tween us and the last Spanish 
post, a candle may safely be 
placed in a lanthorn that has 
been brought for the purpose. 
Whereupon mules are requisi- 
tioned, and a desperate descent 
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into a flooded valley is suc- 
ceeded by an equally desperate 
climb, to a village where the 
lanthorn gives out, but luckily 
food and shelter are ready 
waiting. Thus ends a most 
exhausting march. Sleep claims 
her due, and it is late after- 
noon when the journey is re- 
sumed, s9 that night again 
overtakes the band in open 
country, and guides are put to 
it to find the village where 
Kayed Hameed-el-Maklook is 
in authority. No sooner has 
this place been located than 
the expedition is become en- 
tangled in cactus hedges, to 
be presently rounded up by 
infuriated dogs: so that the 
appearance of a boy, in re- 
sponse to repeated knocking, 
is a very welcome sight. I 
have never seen a boy whose 
aspect was so strangely beau- 
tiful. He stands silent and 
motionless in the doorway, clad 
simply in a shirt of white wool, 
as he examines the assemblage 
by the uncertain light of a 
match; while women, carry- 
ing candles, peer from behind 
a mass of cactus and prickly 
pear. Then without a word 
the door is shut and bolted in 
our faces, and simultaneously 
the women have disappeared 
from view. 

It seems ages before two of 
them return with a carpet and 
jars of slightly warmed milk, 
a girl of about seventeen and 
an elderly woman, neither 
clothed in more than a single 
loose garment barely descend- 
ing to the knees, with the in- 
variable handkerchief over the 
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head. The girl stands shield- 
ing a candle from the faint 
breeze, loose hair escaping be- 
neath her handkerchief, and 
long graceful limbs and naked 
feet that gleam in the mud. 
She seems quite unaware of 
the impression she is creating, 
so absorbed is she in this 
ridiculous vision of Nazerani 
ineffectually disguised as Moors. 
She smiles as though inclined 
to talk; but her companion 
promptly intervenes with the 
information that the Kayed 
had not imagined we should 
alTive so soon, and is away in 
the next village. The boy has 
not reappeared, and it is she 
who gets the door open again, 
while the old woman is ex- 
changing the time of day with 
the escort. Then the two of 
them come back with food, 
and, later on, with bowls of 
glowing charcoal to dry wet 
clothes. 

We are wakened late by 
Kayed Hameed himself, bring- 
ing in breakfast with the aid of 
a Sserving-man. Dishes of eggs 
in oil, and sweet cakes, washed 
down with more libations of 
warm milk most delicately per- 
fumed with herbs. This worthy 
man sits all day cross-legged on 
the carpet, with his little son 
Sprawled across his knees, and 
his rifle propped against the 
door-post. He describes the 
withdrawal of the enemy from 
Sheshuan, and the quantity of 
stores and transport that had 
to be abandoned. He is look- 
ing forward to the wonderful 
times that will come when the 
fighting is over, and the ameni- 
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ties of civilisation are dis- 
tributed broadcast. In the 
Riff there will be no war debts 
to pay off. 

While he is speaking, the 
same graceful girl who brought 
in supper overnight reappears, 
moving to and fro in the grove 
of prickly pears, that can be 
seen through the open door at 
his back. She is wearing a 
garment striped in orange and 
white. The garment is full but 
short, leaving her legs un- 
covered below the knee; and 
her arms, which appear of a 
creamy whiteness, are also bare 
from shoulder to wrist. It is 
evident that such limbs are 
not often so exposed to the 
African sun, and the thought 
is flattering to one’s self-esteem. 
She smiles with an air of con- 
scious unconcern whenever she 
encounters an admiring glance, 
occasionally veiling her mouth 
and chin as she comes and goes 
about her task of laying out 
clothes to dry. Occasionally 
the older woman will emerge to 
beckon her away, but it is 
never long before she reappears, 
moving with languid grace 
about the little space of trodden 
earth that lies between the 
guest-house and the cluster of 
prickly pears. 

Kayed Hameed himself seems 
totally unconscious of her ex- 
istence. She is most probably 
his daughter, but it would be 
indiscreet to make inquiries. 
Custom forbids any reference 
in polite society to the feminine 
members of the establishment ; 
at most they may be presumed 
to be included in a general wish 
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that all goes well with the 
household of one’s friend. 
Another most comfortable 
night is spent with Kayed 
Hameed before the wad is pro- 
nounced fordable. This most 
open-hearted of men himself 
accompanies his guests as far 
as the river, and crosses it 
with them, though the flood 
is still so great as to immerse 
mules to their shoulders. On 
the farther bank, dripping with 
water, he bids farewell: taking 
each affectionately by the hand 
as he expresses his good wishes 
for the journey, in the courtly 
Arabic way, wishing no evil. 
Then, without delay, he has 
plunged again into the torrent. 
The good man is through 
before we have gone very far, 
and stands to watch the caval- 
cade picking its way among 
the boulders, conducted by his 
two elder sons, who have volun- 
teered to act as guides as far 
as the headquarters of Sidi el 
Arbi of the Beni Hassan. He 
stands until it has wound its 
way out of sight—a model of 
the perfect host, as they under- 
stand hospitality in the Jabala. 
Thenceforward the path lies 
among sunlit hills, the air 
heavy after rain with the per- 
fume of aromatic shrubs, and 
filled with the fresh sounds of 
running water. With Zeiss 
binoculars belonging to the 
Kayed’s sons, we are able to 
pick out capiemento every- 
where, some reduced by bomb- 
ing parties and some deliber- 
ately abandoned, all of them 
empty. The elder of the two 
brothers has paid eight pesetas 
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for his glasses, and thinks them 
expensive at that. He is openly 
covetous of the more hand- 
somely mounted pair owned by 
his brother, that cost nothing 
at all. 

Sidi el Arbi has provided 
remounts, and the Kayed’s 
sons have decided to escort 
us all the way to Roumla. 
Having with difficulty escaped 
from the groups of soldiers, 
and having cheered up a Span- 
ish prisoner, a lieutenant taken 
during the past night, with the 
news that there are many such 
as he in the interior, living a 
healthy if laborious life, we 
are again advancing in open 
country, free of the congestion 
which surrounds a headquarters 
in the field. 

The journey is being con- 
ducted with dignity and com- 
fort in the shadow of a huge 
mountain, while far in the wad 
beneath two tribesmen struggle 
desperately to effect a crossing, 
holding their rifles at arm’s 
length overhead. It is not a 
sensible spot to have chosen 
for a ford, but at last they 
are through, and without delay 
go tearing across the valley in 
fierce sunlight. The rattle of 
loose stones under their feet is 
audible, even at this height. 
They are making furious efforts, 
though nobody has appeared 
in pursuit, and the reason for 
such haste is not apparent. 

As the river-bed is left be- 
hind the incline grows steeper, 
and the smaller of the two 
begins to forge ahead, though 
his companion, a sturdy square- 
shouldered fellow, is making 
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valiant efforts to go the pace. 
Remorseless sunlight blazes 
down upon them as _ they 
struggle upward, and we are 
inclined to make wagers on 
the chances ; riding high in the 
cool shade of the mountain’s 
flank. At first it appears they 
are aiming for some point always 
a little ahead of our party. 
Then gradually a suspicion that 
we ourselves may be the objec- 
tive creeps into our minds, and 
the Kayed’s sons are beginning 
eagerly to finger the triggers of 
their rifles. If it is to be war, 
the chances, at any rate, are 
heavily in favour of the defend- 
ing side. 

The men appear to be mak- 
ing a desperate effort to cut us 
off, and can be seen brandish- 
ing their weapons threateningly. 
The nearer of the pair is shout- 
ing, but the distance is too 
great for us to hear what he 
has to say; and we carry on, 
confident in our ability to deal 
with any situation which may 
arise. 

There is a curious glitter of 
sunlight playing about the head 
of the foremost of the attack- 
ing party, and something oddly 
familiar in his gait. As the 
intervening space rapidly de- 
creases, it becomes evident all 
at once that the sparkling 
objects are beads in his rozzar. 
Surely our enemy must be Ash- 
Sharif Abd Sallum, and the 
burly fellow behind Moham- 
med, struggling for a place. 

An instant later it is pos- 
sible to guess the tenor of Abu 
Sallum’s remarks. ‘‘ El Inglizi ! 
We had lost them. When we 
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came back they were gone. 
They had no patience. Now 
we have been in pursuit for 
two days, but they travel 
quickly !” 

The reunion, when it takes 
place, should undoubtedly pre- 
sent an affecting spectacle. At 
last they have both arrived, 
and stand panting in front of 
their dear friends, perspiration 
and river water trickling down 
their legs, to form little pools 
on the ground. Mohammed’s 
shirt is dirty and torn, as he 
lolls speechless against a rock, 
with his mouth open. Abu 
Sallum also is exhausted, but 
happy. Everything shall be 
explained, if only the Inglizi 
will wait for the two askar to 
regain their breath. But the 
Inglizi have developed a new 
independence during the past 
few days, and now they are 
among friends. Their two faith- 
ful companions need have no 
apprehensions on that score. 
The Kayed’s sons will accom- 
pany the Inglizi all the way 
to Roumla. 

It has been a chilling recep- 
tion for the two warm-hearted 
askar. They must sit by the 
wayside ; and, when they have 
ufficiently recovered, go back 
to report themselves for duty 
at the headquarters of Sidi el 
Arbi. The Inglizi have no 
further use for their services. 
That is all the welcome they get. 

About noon next day the 
Kayed’s sons and the two 
Inglizi are approaching Roumla. 


Sidi Abd-el-Karim b’n el Hadj 
Ali is himself at Roumla, by 
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a happy chance, to receive us, 
having recently been withdrawn 
from Tangier, and given new 
work in organising the surround- 
ing tribes of the Anjera. His 
difficult task in the international 
zone had been discharged with 
distinction, and rumour says 
he may soon be engaged to a 
sister of the Sultan. To-day he 
is here in Roumla to attend a 
conference. 

Again we are reclining in 
airy apartments that overlook 
groves of fruit-trees and rock- 
bound gardens. Spread upon 
soft cushions we listen drowsily 
to the conversation of a soft- 
voiced staff; while the tinkle 
of telephone bells is almost 
continuous in the landing out- 
side. Exquisitely seasoned 
dishes are brought in and 
placed between us on _ the 
carpet. 

Roumla dccupies a gap of 
the mountains, commanding an 
undulating plain that extends 
right away to the Atlantic. 
Our hosts having pointed out 
a knob of land on the remote 
horizon which actually over- 
looks Tangier, the pull of 
familiar things is already be- 
ginning to reassert itself; so 
that we feel nervously in our 
sack, to make sure that one or 
other of the emblems of civilisa- 
tion it should contain has not 
been dropped in a river-bed, 
or overlooked in the dusky 
recesses of a guest-chamber. 
Then suddenly we have made 
up our minds to enter Tangier 
that very night. 

Sidi Abd-el-Karim is putting 
innumerable questions as he 
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sits in front of the tea-tray. 
Though he has recrossed the 
frontier, the special knowledge 
gained in Tangier renders his 
services invaluable among the 
Anjera at the present juncture, 
and there has been no time for 
a visit home. He smiles a 
little incredulously when he 
hears of our determination to 
complete the journey that night 
without another halt; and the 
smile broadens when we inquire 
about the number of wads that 
will have to be crossed and the 
quantity of water they are 
likely to contain. But he claps 
his hands for a runner, and 
gives instructions for imme- 
diate preparations to be made 
for the start. 

While the meal is still in 
progress, a full company of 
soldiers has assembled outside, 
making a stirring spectacle from 
the French casement windows, 
as they fill up ration-bags and 
look to their equipment. Half 
an hour later we have been 
successfully mounted, on beasts 
that prove their mettle by the 
resistance they offer, and the 
final stage of the journey home 
has begun. 

The way lies across rugged 
undulating country, profusely 
overgrown with bushes of vari- 
ous sorts, interspersed with 
water - logged ravines. Moun- 
tains stand behind, hiding 
Zinatz and Tetuan in their 
ample folds, while away on 
the right, mighty Fondyk 
frowns over the plain. In front 
hills fall back on either hand, 
disclosing a mass of white 
tents, directly ahead, very con- 
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spicuous in the transparent 
atmosphere, indicating the situ- 
ation of the Spanish camp at 
Zargeia. Two aeroplanes drone 


far in the sky. The prospect 


is restful to a degree, and an 
occasional distant rumble of 
gun-fire hardly disturbs the 
serene calm of the African 
afternoon. 

The sun slants across low- 
lands far away to the west, 
and overhead the sky is deepest 
blue. Golden beams penetrat- 
ing the half-transparent foliage, 
make wonderful inter-play of 
light and shade among the 
hollows. The earth is red, and 
the vegetation vivid green and 
gold. Homesteads and orange- 
groves are being left behind, 
and we have dismounted to 
pick our way on foot among 
swamp and bush, enclosed by 
@ company of light-hearted 
soldiers on their way to relieve 
sections in the field. A fine 
type of mountaineer is in com- 
mand, and walks between us ; 
while the pace is so good that 
mule-drivers, following on, are 
obliged to beat their charges 
into a half amble to keep up. 

After sixteen years of war, 
these men are glad to be going 
up the line, and to them it 
appears that their liberty is 
already won. They are un- 
able to give credence to the 
idea of a strategic retreat. 
Their talk is concerned almost 
exclusively with enemy posi- 
tions that have been taken by 
surprise, with defence lines 
driven in and capiemento sur- 
rounded by bombing parties 
in the night, so that crowning 
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almost every little hill is a 
mass of stones, or fragments of 
broken wall, witness to the 
fate of a fortified post. Every 
one of our companions has been 
concerned in such assaults, in 
which the tribesmen particu- 
larly excel, slinging their gren- 
ades from a distance, or creep- 
ing close up to drop them 
through the loopholes of the 
fort. One young man is al- 
ready regarded as a veteran, 
having been present in front of 
Melilla four years ago, when an 
entire Spanish army was en- 
trapped and destroyed. Among 
the group there is another who 
speaks with intimate know- 
ledge of the enemy, having in 
boyhood spent some time in 
Madrid. In spite of their 
pride, he has encountered most 
agreeable people among the 
Spaniards, and will hear noth- 
ing derogatory to their honour. 
He has a clear recollection of 
seeing the Guard changed in 
the courtyard of the palace, 
and freely admits the superior- 
ity of Spanish ceremonial, 
though he does not consider 
that such a fine system of 
training particularly fits their 
troops for fighting. There is 
also in the company a stern- 
faced Moor, whose household 
has been destroyed by a gas- 
shell, 2 man who is sworn to 
wage war without pity. His 
ways are rough, and he speaks 
seldom, but twice I ‘am in- 
debted to his experienced eye 
and steadier foothold on slip- 
pery rock, which enable me 
to avoid total immersion in 
wads that lie in the path. 
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Our new friends offer fresh 
oranges to suck as we stride 
together over tussocks of scrub. 
Their lightness of heart is very 
infectious, and for a time war 
in the Riff seems an agreeable 
relaxation. 

So the band goes lightly 
across verdant ridges, drawing 
continually nearer to Zargeia, 
until her tents are dazzlingly 
close in the sun, and men can 
be distinguished moving be- 
tween them. In the effort of 
surmounting endless crests that 
are like the petrified waves of 
an ocean, and perhaps a little 
apprehensive concerning the 
tents so near ahead, one has 
to some extent lost count of 
non-essentials. Now a crowing 
cock recalls me to the con- 
sciousness of my immediate 
surroundings ; and with a thrill 
of surprise I am become aware 
of a strange accession of 
strength to our company, which 
no longer consists exclusively 
of armed men on their way up 
the line. 

For there are about us per- 
sons of both sexes and every 
age—children and nimble-footed 
old men and women. A surg- 
ing throng scattered over the 
wide plain, strings of women 
stooping beneath heavy bundles, 
appearing and disappearing, 
making marvellous colour in 
the late sunlight ; mothers with 
babies on their backs, often 
drivingggoats in front of them ; 
processions of boys and girls, 
with kids whose muzzles are 
bound up, apparently to stop 
their bleating; children carry- 
ing poultry in their arms, like- 
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wise gagged; greybeards in 
charge of mules loaded with 
farm produce ; and everywhere 
soldiers urging them on, help- 


ing the feeble over rough places 


and through wads, maintain- 
ing order among the children 
while they crack light jokes 
with their elders. 

The Fondyk is falling away 
behind, and the chain of hills 
sinking to nothing on the right. 
We are lost in a world of ridges 
whose tops are bathed in golden 
sunshine, while cool shadows 
already steal along the dingles 
between. 

As we proceed the multitude 
is becoming very quiet, and 
only at rare intervals does the 
muffled cry of some creature 
break on the ear. A subdued 
bleat, or again the crowing of 
a cock. There are no other 
sounds as they push continu- 
ally over hillocks, and up and 
down little ravines, surmount- 
ing every obstacle, flowing 
steadily forward like a rising 
tide, surging over eminences 
and filling in depressions. The 
chatter among the group of 
soldiers immediately around has 
died away, and the plain is 
filled with a speechless moving 
throng, advancing continually 
westward. 

From somewhere not far off 
the report of a rifle breaks the 
spell, several shots following in 
rapid succession. Instantly 
they have all vanished. End- 
less hill-tops appear without 
an indication of life in the 
level sunshine, while a solitary 
eagle circles an immense dis- 
tance overhead. 
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Yet they are all close by, 
whispering together in the hol- 
lows, occasionally peeping with 
infinite precaution between 
thick bushes at the lines of 
gleaming tents, by this time 
under a mile away. In the 
ravines, women have deposited 
their baskets of vegetables on 
the mud, while they feed their 
babies, or rearrange their cloth- 
ing. Children dabble in pools, 
or munch bread and figs. The 
little valleys are so numerous 
and intricate, that it is possible 
to pass about fairly freely 
among this strangest of assem- 
blies, without ever exposing 
oneself on a ridge. Here are 
grave merchants with Assyrian 
beards, and a professional story- 
teller surrounded by hopeful 
children, as he rests on a flat 
stone; here is a Susi tribes- 
man with his cloak of shaggy 
brown goat-skin, and here is 
a snake-charmer examining 
the occupants of his boxes, 
lifting them out, while they 
wind themselves lasciviously 
about arms and neck. Here 
are women refreshing their feet 
in the little wads where chil- 
dren play; also a coal-black 
juggler from the Soudan toying 
with the mysterious implements 
of his profession. Mendicants 
with horrible malformations are 
moving about with surprising 
agility. There are also young 
women and girls so completely 
veiled in white drapery that 
only their eyes and toes are 
visible. As the minutes slip 
by, without a repetition of the 
shooting, a light murmur of 
talk fills the air. The story- 


teller is surrounded by a grow- 
ing crowd. Now that the sun 
has gone, increasing twilight 
gives a touch of unearthliness 
to the spectacle. A fresh start 
is made in gathering shadows ; 
men, with their rifles at full 
cock, moving ahead, and on 
each flank. Little troops of 
white-clad women are again 
bobbing up and down against 
the sky-line; unwilling mules 
pushed and dragged over appa- 
rently insuperable obstacles ; 
boys chasing one another 
without a sound along the 
wads. 

So they press forward, hour 
after hour, talking in whispers, 
or not at all. Occasionally 
the quiet is broken by the cry 
of some animal whose gag has 
slipped from its mouth, or by 
a shot coming from nowhere, 
meaning nothing. Hour by 
hour they are advancing, like 
night in pursuit of day, filling 
the air with the faint rustling 
noise of phantoms as_ they 
hasten by. 

Hour upon hour, until with- 
out apparent reason laughter 
and cheerful talk suddenly in- 
trude upon the silence, and we 
find ourselves, to our amaze- 
ment, surrounded by the most 
joyful band imaginable. My 
mule-driver lays a hand on my 
knee, indicating with the other 
some obscure object that has 
just been left behind. ‘‘ Posta 
Spagnola”’ he observes, and 
administers a resounding whack 
to my steed. A quarter of an 
hour later the frontier has 
been crossed, and the remainder 
of the journey lies within the 
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confines of the neutral zone of 
Tangier. 

They are resting for a time 
among little kmolls, eating 
bread and figs. But very soon 
the march has to be resumed, 
men and women and children 
together, going over rocks and 
through water with heavy bur- 
dens on their backs, laughing 
and singing on their way to 
market. The soldiers have not 
passed the frontier. Their re- 
sponsibility is ended. This 
throng of market people is 
marching with confidence 
among shadows, full of irre- 
sponsible gaiety. Not for them 
are the amenities of civilised 
life, not for them _ security 
against hunger and physical 
discomfort. They are the chil- 
dren of nature; their men 
can endure every natural hard- 
ship; their women and chil- 
dren tramp all night long and 
laugh in the dark, drenched 
to the skin from immersion 
in innumerable streams. They 
are Arcadians, cradled in the 
wild, and they enjoy the rare 
contentment which is only de- 
rived from continual associa- 
tion with natural things. 

Look how eagerly they are 
pressing forward now in the 
increasing light. A new moon 
has risen. The sign of the 
golden crescent is in the sky. 
How they hasten over ledges 
of rock and through the masses 
of bramble, jesting with one 
another as each formidable 
ridge is surmounted, or laugh- 
ing uproariously as they de- 
scend to the armpits in chill 
water. A sturdy countryman 
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has handed his load to a com- 
panion, and is carrying a de- 
formed beggar on his shoulders 
through a wad that is deeper 
than usual. He returns imme- 
diately to perform the same 
service for a shrivelled old 
woman. 

Three white-draped girls with 
market baskets full of flowers 
are conspicuous for an instant 
in soft moonshine, hesitating 
on the summit of a knoll be- 
fore they vanish with loud 
splashes into shadowy depths 
beyond, only to reappear, laugh- 
ing and chatting together, a 
little farther on. 


The bands of market people 
have melted away as mysteri- 
ously as they came. We are 
travelling with only three or 
four armed men and our mule- 
drivers. Now we are pulled 
into a hollow, and the animals 
off-saddled in front of a cabin, 
while a white-robed Moor indi- 
cates the way in. ‘“Shuayia! 
Shuayia! To-morrow morning 
very early the Inglizi will be 
able to enter Tangier.” 

But for them it is to-night, 
and after heated argument, 
fresh animals are brought round, 
and the progress resumed. 

For long an intermittent flash 
in the sky has indicated the 
direction of the lighthouse. 
Presently fainter gleams, a 
great way off, begin to mark the 
whereabouts of the European 
suburb of the mountain. 


Thenceforward this return to 
Tangier is a simple reversal 
of the departure, seven weeks 
earlier. 
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Approaching the town our 
escort dwindles until, at a dis- 
tance of about six kilometres, 
it is time to dismount and bid 
good-bye to the two remaining 
mule - drivers. Leaving their 
charges to graze by the road- 
side, they take us each by the 
hand with fervently expressed 
wishes that we may soon return 
to their delectable country. 
Then we are left standing in 
the empty road with our 
sack, 

. Immediately become very 
British and self-conscious, we 
hasten to divest ourselves one 
after the other of sbabeet and 
jaleeb in favour of boots and 
coats, and crumpled felt hats, 
those foundations of self-re- 
spect in every modern civilised 
community. Whereupon, hav- 
ing rapidly bundled the dis- 
earded livery of the East into 
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our sand-bag, we set off very 
wearily along the smooth road, 
taking care to walk side by side 
in the European way, and not 
in file, as they do of necessity 
in the Riff. Passing various 
police posts, we find ourselves 
discussing suitable topics in 
irreproachable English, with the 
sincere hope that it will not 
strike any member of the force 
as odd that such superior per- 
sons should be carrying a bulky 
sack about at dead of night in 
an international zone. 

The nocturnal life of the 
town is in full swing as we 
slink through the Petit Socco. 
Crowded restaurants dazzle with 
their numerous lights, while in 
the: Casino play has not yet 
finished. The same croupiers 
appear always to be raking the 
same douros about on the green 
baize table-cloth. 
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T’Lu call him David Shannon. 
It wasn’t his real name, and 
he was killed in Mesopotamia. 
W: S , who told me the 
story, is also dead. I am not 
forgetful, and I, too, have lived 
among the races in the dark 
blue mountains to the east of 
. the Irrawaddy. This is the 
tale. 

A year of the Great War 
had passed ; an eddy had just 
crept up to the little-known 
country which flanks the steep 
sides of the Mali Kha, the 
local name for the northern 
reaches of the Irrawaddy. 

I don’t think anybody quite 
knew why Government had 
planted unhealthy little police 
outposts, apparently indiscrim- 
inately, over the half-million 
square miles of bamboo brake, 
the home of a few savages, 
many mosquitoes, more sand- 
flies, and most of the leeches 
in the world. A few civilians 
spoke of the “ Yellow Peril,” 
but at this period it was gener- 
ally considered by the occu- 
pants of the posts that a big 
mistake had been made, and, 
“anyhow, the Chinese could 
have the whole blasted coun- 
try if they wanted it!” 

The local inhabitants were 
chiefly Kachins or Chingpaws, 
a race the average man of 
which appeared to a new arrival 
to be an exact facsimile of 
what he had always pictured 











FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 
‘* HPA-N-KHRIT.” 


BY SINJAB. 


as the missing link. The un- 
registered motto of the clan 
was “‘ Hpa-n-khrit-ai-lo,’’ mean- 
ing, ‘‘ We fear nothing.” 

Captain David Shannon, who 
was responsible for keeping 
things quiet up there (there is 
little humour in the Secretariat 
at Rangoon), was a _ typical 
Indian Army officer. He loved 
his regiment, and his regiment 
was on service, and the last 
mail had brought him a letter 
from a most important person- 
age to say that if Shannon 
applied to rejoin his unit again, 
he would be put under arrest. 

He was lying back in a long 
arm-chair in the verandah of 
the thatched hut which did 
duty as living quarters for two 
white men. His feet were 
braced against one of the ver- 
andah poles—the table on his 
left gave one the impression 
of a miniature bar,—and he 
was gently dabbing with a 
short stick, on the point of 
which was a bag of salt, some- 
times at his shoes and stock- 
ings, and sometimes at the 
chair or ground itself. Hach 
dab was at a leech. 

He was apparently in good 
spirits, though it was pelting 
with rain and almost dark 
from the thick mist like poison 
gas, which blotted out the im- 
penetrable and dripping jungle 
beyond, for he was singing, to 
a travesty of the tune of the 
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following :— 
‘Where were you when the war was 
on? 
I shall hear the last-joined murmur, 


Where was I when the war was on? 
In the safest place in Burma.” 


With a final dig at the 
verandah pole, he stopped and 
looked at his watch. ‘“‘ That 
makes forty-two in 30 minutes,”’ 
he shouted, ‘‘ and you can come 
and count ’em if you don’t 
believe me.” 

A door of thatched grass fell 
with a crash on to the mud 
flooring of the verandah, and a 
voice replied, ‘‘ There are about 
fifty-eight more in my bed here, 
if you care to make a century. 
Pour me out a virgin, old thing ; 
I’m just coming out.” 

Adrian Lambert was a young- 
ster in the Lancers. What 
actual use he was in that por- 
tion of the country from a 
cavalry point of view only the 
authorities knew. The journey 
to the men’s lines alone meant 
sinking to one’s boot-tops in 
mud, and there were no 
mounted infantry in the bat- 
talion ; but he had made him- 
self acquainted with the local 
dialects and the local headmen, 
and was useful. 

Shannon was moving out the 
next day on a journey to head- 
quarters, about 300 miles south, 
to give evidence in a murder 
case—an unusual murder, over 
a woman—a wife. Kachins 
are not civilised, and many 
wives are not as virtuous as 
they should be; but it was 


generally understood that a 
young Lothario could do what 
he liked as long as he had the 
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cash to pay for it—cash being 
in kind—i.e., buffaloes, dahs, 
and gongs. In this case, how- 
ever, the delinquent was now 
buried outside the village pre- 
cincts with those who had died 
suddenly and by violence. 

Shannon had held the in- 
quiry. The murderer had dis- 
appeared, which was unusual, 
but he had obviously now been 
found, and was about to stand 
his trial. 

He started off in the dripping 
rain next morning, followed by 
his servant, a Burman, and a 
string of Kachin coolies carry- 
ing the necessary kit and food, 
and each armed with the in- 
evitable leech-stick. The jour- 
ney, except for sickness, was 
uneventful till the fifth day, 
when he lost the track—not a 
very difficult thing to do, with 
the excessive growth of vege- 
tation due to the rains and 
the continual elephant-paths 
side-tracking the main route,— 
and towards evening he found 
himself near the Mali Kha, 
and decided to camp on the 
bank of the river. 

It was a miserable camp, 
soaking rain and cloying mist, 
damp bedding, sand-flies and 
leeches in millions and in every- 
thing, the unbearable itching, 
the slug-like clammy feel of 
them on his fingers, the hunt 
in the middle of the night for 
the salt-bag which had fallen 
into the jheel at the bottom of 
his bed, practically no sleep, 
and—everything, in fact, that 
could be unpleasant. 

Rain stopped at dawn, and 
he dressed and, crawling out, 
wandered off to the river’s 
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edge. While watching the swift 
and silent turgid brown waters, 
the echoing hail of a Kachin— 
** A-goi-lo ’—from up - stream 
caused him to turn round 
sharply, and he heard again— 


‘* A-goi-lo E-makhawn-K grai‘marawn 
ai lo” 


(Oh girl, oh girl, how I miss you). 


Then he saw a raft come racing 
down on the flood about a 
hundred yards up-stream. 

Shannon at once decided to 
join them if possible, for if the 
local natives could go by river, 
there was no reason why he 
should go by road; it all de- 
pended on how far they were 
going. So he waved to the 
occupants as they swung past, 
shouting and beckoning them 
to pull into the bank. He saw 
them leap to their paddles, and 
slowly bring the raft round to 
the bank a good many hun- 
dreds of yards down-stream. 
Having jammed the raft against 
the side, they came towards him, 
cutting their way through the 
thick and prickly cane-brake. 

“Qh, cousins, where are you 
going ? ’’ he asked. 

“Chief, we are going down 
—down—downwards ”’ (the re- 
iterated word accented in 
Kachin is most descriptive), re- 
plied the spokesman, a dirty 
sturdy little savage, dressed in 
nothing but a loin-cloth and 
a bamboo sheath for his dah. 

Thank God, thought Shan- 
non, and at once arranged for 
them to take him and his 
servant on the raft with them, 
with a promise of payment 
after arrival. 

The raft was made of large 
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green bamboos, tied together 
with “palis” or thin strips 
of twisted bamboo, about 30 
feet square, with a tiny hut 
in the centre. Kachins can 
make anything out of bamboo, 
from a. suite of rooms to a 
water-bottle, and by the after- 
noon they had fixed up a 
shelter for him and his servant 
in an extension to the little 
hut; they had made him a 
chair of sorts and some pass- 
able shelves. He had paid off 
his coolies, and was ready to 
start on his journey. 

While drifting down he dis- 
covered that two of the rafters 
were brothers named respec- 
tively Sau Tu and Sau La. 
Sau Tu owned the raft, and 
had only once before made 
the journey down the many 
rapids, so treacherous in the 
rainy season. In some of the 
larger ones great trunks of trees 
will stand up on end in the 
water, held upright by the force 
of the different under-currents. 

Sau La, who was smaller 
than his brother, seemed oddly 
preoccupied and much less 
friendly, and all attempts at 
conversation ended in the blunt 
““N choi ai lo,” which in a 
certain tone means, ‘I’m 
damned if I know.” The third 
occupant was a slave, for 
slavery still exists in a mild 
form. 

Sau Tu guided by means of 
an immense bamboo pole from 
the front of the raft (if one 
should call any portion the 
front, for it continually circled 
in its course), prodding rocks, 
driftwood, and the river bank 
when near it, while the other 
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two worked unceasingly with 
their puny paddles, though the 
result gained seemed to Shannon 
to be nil; later he came to 
learn their use. 

The average pace was about 
eight miles an hour, and Shan- 
non congratulated himself on his 
luck, and the possibility of being 
in headquarters in three days. 

On the second afternoon they 
were shooting some rapids, al- 
ways an exciting period for a 
novice, for it seemed to be a 
continual succession of success- 
ful avoidings of complete dis- 
aster, continual just missings 
of ragged rocks that stood out 
like black teeth from the swirl- 
ing flood. 

Sau Tu was skilfully manipu- 
lating the pole when there was 
a crack like a pistol-shot; the 
pole snapped, and he staggered 
and disappeared into the boil- 
ing froth. It was madness to 
go after him, and he never ap- 
peared again, and now—there 
was no one who knew the river. 

Sau La leapt like a flash to 
the front of the raft with a 
paddle, shouting something that 
was drowned in the roar of the 
waters. He seemed to save 
the raft from being broken up 
on several rocks, but he him- 
self could have had no hope 
of any real control, and it 
gathered speed, whirling and 
twisting, twirling and bumping 
on its ricochetting course down 
the rapids. Shannon was hang- 
ing on to the sides of the hut 
wondering when the final break- 
up would come. His servant 
was clinging flat on his face 
to the floor of the raft, and the 
slave who had tried to join Sau 


Tu and had given up the 
attempt was glued to the corner 
of the hut. Then came one 
rending crash plumb in the 
centre of the rickety refuge 
against a smooth slippery rock. 
The raft tilted half over, slipped 
sideways, and slid into almost 
calm water. 

Breathing a prayer of thanks 
to the powers above, Shannon 
ordered the two men and his 
servant to get to work on the 
mending of the raft. He moved 
over himself to a broken edge 
with the intention of helping, 
when he saw Sau La stop and 
stare fixedly at the water. 

“What’s happened?” he 
asked. 

*“Duwa,” replied the man, 
“we are in a whirlpool. Look 
at that log!” 

They all watched the log 
circling, gather speed, and fin- 
ally disappear with a sucking 
gurgle. 

At first no one had any idea 
what to do. Shannon had a 
vague impression that the raft 
would follow the log. It was 
obvious, however, that the 
farther they kept from the 
centre the better, and Sau La 
with this idea told the slave 
to commence work on making 
some paddles. The raft mean- 
while was moving very, very 
slowly, but by the time they 
had got the paddles ready they 
were only a few yards from 
the middle. All four now 
paddled hard, and after a 
strenuous ten minutes succeeded 
in bringing the raft to the outer 
edge of the whirlpool, which 
was marked by a broken line 
of dirty brown froth. 
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Repeated desperate attempts, 
which ended in them lying 
back gasping, proved that by 
no amount of paddling could 
they get the raft out of the 
suction area. Dusk fell. It 
looked as if they were in for 
life, and Shannon’s heart sank. 
It was practically dark, pelt- 
ing with rain. They were wet 
to the skin—all cold, and very, 
very frightened. The sand- 
flies were a perpetual torment, 
and always in their ears the 
incessant roar of the rapids. 
Paddling with a grim deter- 
mination whenever they felt 
the rate of the raft increase, 
always, always at the back of 
their minds was that central 
vortex with its beastly gurgle. 

And so they passed the night. 

Dawn came, and Sau La 
moved across to Shannon. 
“Chief, I think I know one 
way to get out of here,” he 
said. ‘“‘We must paddle to 
the outer edge of the whirl- 
pool, and I will jump beyond, 
with a rope tied round my 
waist. Look at that rock,” 
and he pointed to a large black 
boulder, over the top of which 
the edge of the race from the 
rapids poured in a small water- 
fall. “‘If I plunge far enough 
out, the current will carry me 
down on its farther side. I 
shall then swing round behind 
it, and you will be able to pull 
against me and the rock, and 
perhaps drag the raft out, and 
in this manner we shall come 
out, I think.” 

It seemed madness on the 
face of it, but there was no 
other way, and there was just 
a possibility. 
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** Look here,”’ said Shannon, 
“what about a rope ? ” 

*“Duwa, I will make one,”’ 
replied Sau La. 

With infinite patience and 
care from the lengthy green 
bamboos of the raft long thin 
strips were cut and twisted, 
intertwined and tied together. 
It seemed years before they 
produced a rope some sixty 
feet long, and a quarter of the 
raft had gone to make it. 
Shannon tested it most care- 
fully before Sau La tied it 
round his waist, and then they 
paddled to the edge of the 
whirlpool. 

Sau La took a running jump 
over the outer rim of the froth, 
and breaking quickly into an 
over-hand trudgeon stroke, 
forged away till he was caught 
by the current, and flung down- 
stream on the farther side of 
the rock. The force of the 
water was so powerful that 
they found it impossible to 
pull him back up-stream to the 
rock; but the strain itself of 
pulling on the rope slowly, 
almost imperceptibly, drew the 
raft out of the vortex. 

It hovered a second on the 
edge, caught some under-cur- 
rent, and was swept away 
parallel to Sau La, whom they 
gradually drew towards them 
and dragged on board. His 
hands were red with blood, 
and great pieces of flesh showed 
white on his waist where the 
coarse fibre had scarred him. 

They pulled into the bank 
a mile lower down, dressed 
Sau La’s wounds, had a rest 
and a meal, and started off 
again. 
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Two days later they arrived 
in sight of headquarters, hav- 
ing passed fairly easily through 
the confluence where the waters 
of the Mali and Nmai Kha 
meet. Shannon spoke to Sau 
La as they drifted into the bank. 

“You must come to hospital 
with me,” he said. 

‘**Duwa, I cannot,’ he said. 
“IT must go to the police.” 

“Why the police?” asked 
Shannon. 

“Chief, I killed a man up 
there (pointing back up-stream). 
After killing him I went mad, 
and went off into the jungle. 
The headman and villagers 
found me, and told me that 
the Government wanted me. 
So I came—to explain——”’ 

Shannon looked at the little 
savage, and marvelled at his 
simple faith and absolute hon- 
esty, and, above all, his com- 
plete trust in the white man’s 
judgment, for Sau La must 
have known that Government 
generally takes a life for a life 
taken. Occasionally it means 
transportation, which to a 
Kachin is worse, for it means 
home-sickness, and home-sick- 
ness is worse than death. 

So this was the murderer he 
had come to give evidence 
against. ‘‘ Well, anyway,” he 
thought, “‘1I’J1 do my damn’dest 
to get him off.” 

The local magistrate com- 
menced the case the next day. 
Shannon was main evidence, 
but it was hardly needed, for 
the prisoner frankly owned to 
committing the crime. He 
stood up with his manacled 
hands in front of him, and 
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looking the judge straight in 
the face.... 

W: 8 told me he 
would never forget the scene: 
the little court-house of corru- 
gated iron, the drip, drip of 
the rain off the roof, the silent, 
stuffy, little room filled to 
choking point with the Burman 
rag-tag and bobtail, who loathe 
Kachins, the smell, and then 
the question, ‘‘Do you realise 
what it means when you plead 
guilty? Do you realise there 
is only one thing I can do?” 
And then Sau La, a stumpy 
uncivilised little savage, with 
all the passion of a great love: 
“Ts it wrong, Duwa, to kill a 
bamboo rat when it eats the 
household grain? Is it a sin 
to kill the tiger that steals one’s 
cow? I loved my wife, and 
I killed a thief. If the great 
white ‘ Asoza ’ considers I must 
hang, I am ready. I am a 
Kachin, and I’m not afraid to 
die:’ Silence, and then the 
magistrate, banging the table 
with his fist, with tears starting 
from his eyes like a_ highly- 
strung woman: ‘‘ By Heaven! 
I’d like to let you off.” And 
Shannon quietly: ‘‘May I tell 
you something about this man, 
sir?’ And then the story of 
the whirlpool, a long silence, 
and the quick decision against 
all the laws and regulations of 
the hide-bound judicial world : 
““This case may be settled by 
the village elders; you can 
go”; and the sudden light in 
Sau La’s eyes, and Shannon’s 
memory of his song :— 





2 2 
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THOSE WHO PROPHESY ENGLAND'S RUIN—-OUR ENEMIES ABROAD 
AND AT HOME—THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 1815 AND 1919—a 


COMPARISON 


WITH OUR NEIGHBOURS—OUR DIFFICULTIES NOT 


INSUPERABLE—THE TRADITION OF ENGLAND—AMERICA’S HIGH 
STANDARD OF LIVING—THE LACK OF HUMILITY IN THE UNITED 
STATES—ARE DRUMMOND’S ‘CONVERSATIONS’ WITH BEN JONSON 


FORGERIES ? 


It is being said all over the 
world by those to whom the 
wish is father to the thought 
that England is on the high- 
road to ruin and decay. 
Canada, our own loyal do- 
minion, rings, we are told, with 
the news of England’s down- 
fall. The anti-English press of 
America sedulously proclaims, 
in its largest type, the immi- 


nent collapse of Great Britain 


(which meanwhile is paying 
America tribute), and sends 
its newspapers across the 
Canadian frontier with a pecu- 
liar satisfaction. There is no 
returned traveller from Canada 
who does not bring back in- 
telligence of our lost prestige, 
of our waning influence; and 
the worst of it is that the 
Canadians believe what they 
are told. What is true of 
Canada is true of our other 
dominions, and it seems as 
though we are living again 
in the corrupt atmosphere of 
** propaganda,” which we were 
asked to breathe in war-time. 

In those far-off days Ger- 
many joined hands with 
America to darken the fair 
fame of England. England 
would fight, it was said, unto 





the last Australian. She was 
represented as a nation of 
shirkers, which sent out Scots, 
Irishmen, Canadians, Aus- 
tralians, and New Zealanders 
to do battle for her. When 
the published figures proved 
that she was bearing the brunt 
of the fighting, no word was 
offered of retraction or 
apology. Now that the war 
is over, the same amiable per- 
sons who brought foul charges 
against England’s honour are 
publishing abroad the glad news 
of her supposed embarrass- 
ment. They delight to picture 
her as bankrupt in hope and 
pocket, as on the verge of 
revolution, as unable to find 
any work for her labourers to 
do. They pretend, and pray, 
that she will presently descend 
to the level of a fourth-rate 
power; and there is many an 
enemy who would gladly throw 
a stone at her as she descended 
from her pedestal. 

The hatred which her enemies 
bear England proceeds from 
envy. It irks them to see her 
holding a place which they 
think should be theirs. They 
are irritated by her imperturb- 
ability. They believe that the 
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time has come when her Empire 
should be divided up among 
themselves, and they rejoice 
to pick up, to embroider, and 
to circulate the slightest rumour 
which can be turned to her 
discredit. For this hatred we 
should be grateful. It is merely 
the tribute which jealous men 
pay to those who are beyond 
their reach. We need not be 
disturbed by the openly ex- 
pressed envy of others. They 
are dangerous only when they 
sow the seeds of falsehood in 
our own dominions, and at- 
tempt to shake the faith of 
those, their neighbours, who 
owe (and pay) allegiance to 
Great Britain. A more subtle 
foe, harmless for the most part, 
is the Englishman who takes 
pleasure in abusing his own 
country, and who cries Stink- 
ing Fish up and down the 
world. This gentleman, the 
legitimate descendant of the 
Whigs, delights in cannibal- 
ism. He would, if he could, 
devour his country at a 
meal. If his country find an 
enemy, there is the cannibal 
at the enemy’s side. He has 
been familiar to us for many 
a day. He encouraged the 
Americans when they rebelled. 
He piously worshipped at the 
shrine of Napoleon when the 
Corsican threatened the liberties 
of England. He was, and still 
is, ready to rejoice in public at 
the fall of England, which he 
deemed (and deems) imminent. 
One thing only he would not 
and will not do—he would not 
ana will not by arm, voice, or 
pen defend his country against 


the aggression and insult of 
her enemies. To-day he is 
more active than ever. He 
would, if he could, destroy the 
carefully established fabric of 
society to flatter his vanity or 
to indulge his whim, and he 
gladly adds his own noisy 
rhetoric to the chorus of for- 
eigners, who ‘ voice aloud,”’ in 
a daily hymn of hate, the fall 
of England. 

And those Englishmen who 
still do not despair of the State 
keep an obstinate silence. Per- 
haps it is their arrogance which 
forbids them to correct the 
falsehoods of ill-wishers. They 
refuse to make excuses, or to 
defend themselves against as- 
persion. Let the world abuse 
us as it will, they say. The 
world cannot do us permanent 
harm, or shake our confidence 
in ourselves. Besides, they are 
not skilled in that odious busi- 
ness which is called ‘ propa- 
ganda.” They despise the liar 
so bitterly that they expose 
his lie with reluctance. From 
this reluctance they suffered in 
the war; from this reluctance 
they suffer now when peace is 
seven years old. They thought, 
with some justice, that truth 
would in the end overtake and 
conquer falsehood, and mean- 
while they possessed their soul 
in a patience which is not 
always prudent. For our own 
part, we believe that the best 
way of averting the despair in 
which our unamiable foes would 
involve us is to set forth, as 
well as we can, the state of 
England, the causes of the 
misery which we are said to 
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endure, and so discover what 
hope there is for the future. 
We are suffering, like the 
rest of Europe, from the re- 
action which inevitably follows 
the end of a great war. If we 
are in a worse condition than 
we were after Waterloo—and 
our condition was bad enough 
then—it is because the Great 
War, though it did not last 
so long as the struggle against 
the tyranny of Napoleon, was 
more closely intensive than any 
war in which we have ever 
been engaged. For the first 
time in our history we were 
practically a nation in arms. 
The energy of the country was 
devoted, wholly and solely, to 
the defeat of Germany, and it 
is not wonderful that the main 
current of our industry was 
turned into new channels. A 
hundred years ago, on the 
other hand, the normal life of 
the country had been but 
slightly disturbed, and yet the 
peace which followed the fall 
of Napoleon did not bring calm 
and prosperity to a troubled 
people. ‘A land,” says a wise 
historian, “‘in which no year 
of the war passed without the 
building of factories, the en- 
largement of mines, the re- 
claiming of waste, the con- 
struction of piers, canals, roads, 
and bridges, the invention of 
something new in sciences ap- 
plied to arts, was troubled and 
even streaked with blood in 
consequence of the great dis- 
arming.” Why, then, did 
distress and a streak of blood 
come upon England after 
Waterloo? By the mere act 
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of disarming, by the sudden 
change from war to peace. 
The relief brought with it care- 
lessness and the lust of pleas- 
ure. And what happened after 
Waterloo was repeated with 
far greater intensity when the 
Treaty of Versailles was signed. 
The bow, drawn to its limit, 
was suddenly relaxed. Or, to 
change the image, the sick 
man, restored suddenly to bois- 
terous health, set no restraint 
upon his impulses. He clam- 
oured for amusement, and yet 
refused to do the work and 
earn the money which should 
pay for it. As the profiteers, 
on the one hand, piled extrava- 
gance upon extravagance, so 
the working men shouted aloud 
for higher wages and less toil. 
The whole world seemed grossly 
materialised, and they who 
pretended that they had fought 
a war to end war forgot their 
aspirations. All they asked 
was that peace should be the 
herald of joyousness. 

Nor can we blame those who 
went out to seek the primrose 
path. They had escaped from 
the nightmare of war. The 
nerves of many of them were 
shattered. They were not ready 
to turn from the life of the 
trenches to toil of another kind. 
They had earned a _ holiday, 
they thought, and they de- 
manded as their right bread 
and the circus. And they 
who might have given them 
better counsel knew that their 
best chance of gathering votes 
was to flatter the voters. And 
so our demagogues cried out, 
on platforms and at the street 
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corners, that they would give 
the returned soldiers houses fit 
for heroes to live in, when they 
were unable to find hovels 
sufficient to shelter the weary. 
And, as always happens after 
a war, authority began to 
decay. As in 1815, so in 1919 
and onwards, our governors 
forgot how to rule, and the 
people, sensitive always to a 
weakening of authority, took 
advantage of it. There is, 
however, this difference be- 
tween the two periods. In 
1815 the government of Eng- 
land was in stout hands, which, 
if for a moment they lost hold 
of their task, speedily grasped 
it again. The head of the 
Government was Lord Liver- 
pool, who has been admirably 
described by a historian who 
never was a partisan. “ He 
was a patient and discreet 
man,” says this historian, 
‘more fit for power than many 
men then alive whose intellects 
were more brilliant. He knew 
how far he must defer to men 
of genius, and he was not too 
proud to iearn new lessons in 
politics; but he betrayed no 
fear of orators, and he behaved 
as if he knew that eloquence, 
if it was to rule Britons, must 
be the outward sign of char- 
acter. He courted neither the 
prince nor the populace. By 
the conscientious exercise of 
authority he did as much as 
any of his successors, and more 
than any of his predecessors, 
to make statecraft acceptable 
to virtuous citizens. His tenure 
of power lasted fourteen years 
without a break; it gave the 
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nation time to choose between 
the more and the less trust- 
worthy advocates of Liberal 
principles.”’ 

Fortunate, indeed, was the 
nation which in a time of 
stress found Lord Liverpool. 
Fourteen years without a 
break! Though the super- 
ficially clever Whigs laughed 
at him, Liverpool was their 
master, as he was the master 
of the country. If only our 
amateur diplomatists, whom 
the ineffable President Wilson 
called ‘‘ plain men ’’—destined 
(so he said) to contrive a better 
peace than was made at Vienna 
—when they returned from 
Versailles had found a Minister 
with the force and character 
of Liverpool holding the reins of 
office, all might have been well. 
Alas! in 1919 England fell an 
easy prey to the charlatans. 
And let it be added that 
in 1815 that great man, Lord 
Castlereagh, stood at Liver- 
pool’s side. A statesman, fresh 
from the triumph of the peace, 
he, too, was not afraid to exert 
his authority. The passing of 
the famous Six Acts proved that 
the Government was resolved 
to preserve order, and their 
effect was salutary and imme- 
diate. For heroic measures 
such as these our Ministers 
had not the stomach. They 
wavered and were lost. With 
the hope of ease for themselves, 
they let everybody do as he 
liked. Unable to construct the 
better life which they had 
promised—how should politi- 
cians construct it ?—they re- 
nounced authority, took away 
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all restraints, and hoped for 
the best. So there were strikes 
and threats of strikes, and that 
industrial discontent should be 
merged in revolution, there 
were vague talks of “ direct 
action.”’ In a few years the 
leaders of the Trade Unions— 
not the Unions themselves— 
were completely out of hand. 
They spouted treason as they 
chose, and told the working men 
of England that their best hope 
for the future lay in universal 
destruction. 

They have been met with 
soft words and subsidies, and 
they have been grateful for 
neither subsidies nor _ soft 
words. As the authority of 
the Government has perished 
in such things as are controlled 
by the Home Office, so it has 


perished in the affairs which 


touch the Empire. As a result 
of winning the war we have 
lost Ireland, partly at the in- 
stigation of the United States, 
which has always been our 
secret enemy. We have weak- 
ened our position in Egypt. 
We have so grievously be- 
devilled India that it is all but 
a lost dominion. These are 
some of the disasters which 
victory has brought upon us. 
From these disasters we may 
estimate the condition of Eng- 
land. And it is not surprising 
that all the foreigners—and 
they are many—who are ill- 
affected towards us are loudly 
and openly rejoicing. 

Yet the gloomy picture that 
is everywhere painted of our 
decline is but a partial picture. 
It might well be painted in 
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other and gayer colours. Be- 
fore we fold our hands and 
gloomily take for granted the 
ruin of England, let us look 
about us and see how the other 
nations are faring. We cannot 
measure ruin itself except by 
comparison, and when we are 
assailed by the insults of those 
who delight to prophesy our 
downfall, we shall best recover 
our courage and composure by 
surveying our rivals, and by 
asking ourselves whether, after 
all, our state of mind and policy 
is not better than theirs. 
Would we change places with 
France, which tries in vain to 
find a stable Government, which 
witnesses, without hope, the 
fall in value of the franc, which 
permits the Communists, at 
their free will, 1o murder honest 
citizens who have fought for 
their fatherland ? May we not 
say, without earning the re- 
proach of Pharisaism, that we 
have a Government which re- 
presents the country, and which, 
if it show energy, is secure for 
the next four years? Do not 
our judges administer justice 
fearlessly and without the in- 
terference of the State? What 
need have we, then, to look 
askance at the future ? 

Nor have we any need to 
envy Germany, which, in spite 
of her industry, rises slowly 
from her bed of depression, 
and which, before the coming 
of Hindenburg, suffered from 
the same insecurity which be- 
sets France. We, at any rate, 
are able to balance our budget, 
and to pay the annual tribute 
which the United States exact. 
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To be solvent six years after 
the signing of a peace is a 
solid reason, if not the only 
reason, for satisfaction. Noth- 
ing could irk us more bitterly 
than to be under an obligation 
to the United States, and 
happily we have already put 
upon our back the burden of 
repayment. This could not 
have been done without great 
sacrifices, and while we would 
exact a scrupulous economy 
from our Ministers, who have 
contracted the bad habit of 
thinking in millions and in tens 
of millions, we may take a 
lawful pride in the scrupulous 
zeal of our taxpayers. Were 
it not for two causes of suffer- 
ing we should have no reason 
to complain of our lot, which 
we still think more fortunate 
than the lot of other countries. 

In the first place, the number 
of men and women unemployed 
in Great Britain might well 
daunt a braver nation. That 
they are unemployed is due 
partly to high taxation, partly 
to over-population. The weight 
of taxes laid upon us takes 
away vast sums of money 
which might be spent in new 
enterprises, and there will come 
a time when our Ministers 
discover that it is not the 
wisest policy to kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. 
Again, over-population is not 
an incurable disease. On the 
one hand, if we have not room 
for our people to move in, we 
have a perfect right to exclude 
the aliens who take refuge (and 
the dole) upon our shores. 
A vigorous plan of emigra- 
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tion would find room in our 
thinly populated dominions for 
thousands of men and women, 
who, not by their own fault, 
are workless and hopeless to- 
day. Thus we should at once 
strengthen both the motherland 
and the dominions. 

These difficulties, unemploy- 
ment and over-population, are 
not insuperable. Superable, 
also, is the laziness of our 
working classes. The English 
working man is not, and has 
never been, a model of in- 
dustry. Froissart discovered 
and recorded many centuries 
ago the plain fact that English- 
men did not love work. But 
if Englishmen do not love work, 
they possess in a high measure 
the quality of rising to a great 
occasion. Under stress they 
can do more in a short time 
than others. They will, if it 
be necessary, forget the im- 
perative claim of looking on 
while others play football ; and 
if only they could get over the 
wicked habit of “‘ca’ canny,” 
which they pretend is a political 
principle, and is, in truth, an 
excuse for idling, all will be 
well. Especially all will be 
well if the politicians do not 
surrender their authority at 
the mere dictate of numbers, 
if they do not admit that no 
class, save the working class, 
has any right to justice or con- 
sideration. They will, perhaps, 
insist some day that there shall 
be the same law for the poor 
as for the rich, that when 
sedition wears the garb of 
liberty of speech it shall be 
as severely punished as it de- 
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serves. When these principles 
are respected, and when the 
Trade Unions are brought back 
within the restraints of law 
from which Mr Asquith and 
his friends released them, then 
Englishmen may defy the 
opinion of the world with an 
easy mind and a clear con- 
science. They may even restore 
a proper discipline to Egypt 
and India, which the inconti- 
nence of the Radicals has 
stirred to disaffection and re- 
volt. 

Above all, we may look to 
the future with equanimity, 
because we know that England 
is safely anchored to the past. 
Whether they are conscious of 
it or not, the most of English- 
men are willingly obedient to 
tradition. They feel at once 
proud and secure in what has 
gone before them. What has 
been, they say, shall be. To 
ask them to make a sudden 
change in policy or habit is 
like recommending them to the 
surgeon’s knife. They’ move 
slowly in mind and body. 
When they have made a re- 
volution—it rarely happens to 
them—they very soon retrace 
their steps. Quick to see their 
error, they acknowledge, in act 
as in word, that the accumu- 
lated wisdom of many cen- 
turies is better able to ease 
their ills than the patent medi- 
cine of the last political quack 
that came along. And when 
in confidence they go back to 
the past, they do not go back 
merely to the last Government 
or to the last century; they 
go back, all unconsciously, to 
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the beginnings of their race. 
The blood of true and faithful 
citizens flows in their veins, 
and moved by their blood, they 
will one day kick out the pesti- 
lent aliens, whose business it is 
to deceive honest Englishmen 
and to destroy a country which 
they cannot understand. Not 
long ago an English archzolo- 
gist was excavating in his 
county a famous fort. There 
was within the fort an alley- 
way, which ended in a circle. 
While he pondered on the pur- 
pose of this, an aged peasant 
related, what his grandfather 
had told him, that it was there 
the soldiers used to drive in 
their cattle. And his grand- 
father had learnt it from his 
grandfather, and so through 
countless generations from the 
Roman invaders. Thus the 
thought of the peasant was 
carried back to the truth over 
a thousand years, and who 
Shall change the mind and 
character of a people to which 
all history is but as yesterday ? 

The United States cherish 
other methods of life and 
thought than these. Their eyes 
are fixed upon what they call 
“ progress.”” They have a firm 
belief in the march of mind, 
and for them mind marches 
always, if it march in the right 
direction, towards dollars. Mr 
Hoover has lately said, in the 
preliminary report which he 
made as Secretary of Commerce, 
that “‘ the standard of living in 
the United States was the high- 
est in the country’s history, 
and therefore the highest in all 
history.”” Why he wrote the 
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last seven words we do not 
know. Surely it is recognised 
all the world over that the 
United States can be compared 
only with themselves. What 
have they to do with history ? 
Before they came into being 
history was not, and they have 
marked their own marvellous 
progress by the breaking of all 
known records. You see them 
with one hand pocketing dollars, 
with the other distributing 
‘ideals ’ to the dark and awe- 
struck Europe. Think vf the 
glory of being the only com- 
petitor in the race of wealth 
and comfort, and of outdis- 
tancing your last achievement 
at every lap! Surely the career 
of these States is without 
parallel, and if only gold can 
do the trick, in a few years all 
Europe will be on its knees in 
front of the United States, 
begging for the crumbs that 
fall from the heavily laden table 
of successful materialism. 
Perhaps it is not quite so 
easy as Mr Hoover thinks to 
measure to-day’s standard of 
living with that of yesterday. 
The Athens of Phidias, Icti- 
nus, and Pericles saw the Par- 
thenon rise upon the Acropolis, 
whence it still looks down in 
its beauty. The great Augustus 
found Rome wood, and left it 
marble. How shall we com- 
pare these achievements, these 
high and pure standards of life, 
with the triumph of which Mr 
Hoover stands in awe, and 
which, he assures us, places 
the United States hors concours 
in the history of the universe ? 
“Our national savings,” says 
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Mr Hoover, “ are accumulating 
at an unparalleled rate.”” That 
must be a source of vast satis- 
faction to the citizens whose 
standard of living has surpassed 
all known standards — “ the 
highest in the country’s history, 
and therefore the highest in 
all history.”” And yet when 
they are celebrating their ma- 
terial splendour, when they are 
letting the whole world know 
how great they are, how much 
greater they shall be, are there 
no reflections which check their 
pride, is there no humility 
which suggests that perhaps, 
even with the highest standard 
aforementioned, all is not well 
with the United States ? 

The higher they climb, the 
farther they travel from the 
rare chance of self-knowledge. 
Not for them the maxim which 
descended from Heaven: Know 
thyself! With their outward 
eye fixed upon the ladder of 
progress, whose every rung is 
marked by a vast increase 
of dollars, how sball their 
mind’s eye turn inward upon 
themselves? Ever since they 
revolted against England, which 
once was their mother-country, 
and no longer is the mother- 
country of their cosmopolitans, 
they have been growing in 
arrogance and wealth. A warn- 
ing was given them many 
years ago by Francis Parkman, 
their own historian. ‘‘ Those 


who in the weakness of their 
dissensions,” thus wrote Park- 
man, “needed help from Eng- 
land against the savage on 
their borders have become a 
nation that might defy every 
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foe but that most dangerous 
of all foes—herself, destined 
to a majestic future if she will 
shun the excess and perver- 
sion of the principles that made 
her great, prate less about the 
enemies of the past, and strive 
more against the enemies of 
the present, resist the mob 
and the demagogue as she re- 
sisted Parliament and King, 
rally her power from the race 
for gold and the delirium of 
prosperity to make firm the 
foundations on which that pros- 
perity rests, and turn some fair 
proportion of her vast mental 
forces to other objects than 
material progress and the game 
of party politics.” 

Such was Parkman’s warn- 
ing. The United States did 
not heed it. They went on 
their way towards wealth gaily, 
and without knowing what they 
meant or what they did. 
Though they have attained the 
highest standard of living ever 
seen, they have guided their 
lives by other standards equally 
dangerous. Their vanity per- 
suades them to believe that, if 
they be present when any deed 
is done, they did it. It is this 
strange hallucination which 
causes them to boast aloud that 
they won the war. That they 
did nothing of the sort is proved 
by the number of the killed 
and wounded in each of the 
Allied Armies, by the plain 
record of events. They achieved 
less than the smallest of the 
British dominions. It may not 
be their fault. They came late 
into the war, untrained and un- 
instructed, and however will- 
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ing the rank and file may have 
been, they were led by officers 
who did not understand their 
business. But nothing will 
serve them but to go about 
and to tell all and sundry that 
they were the authors of vic- 
tory. They believe one an- 
other, though nobody else be- 
lieves them, and they will end 
by making themselves supreme- 
ly ridiculous. That they should 
give a comic interpretation 
of the letters A.E.F., and 
repeat that it means “ After 
England Fails,” cannot dis- 
tress us. We know too well 
what our sufferings were and 
what were our achievements 
to care a jot what the Ameri- 
cans say. But what of them ? 
Who shall respect those who 
respect themselves so little as 
to babble such things as 
these? But they have “the 
highest standard of living in 
the country’s history, and there- 
fore the highest in all history.” 
We are not likely to forget this 
eloquent statement. We can 
but ask whether it profit a 
man to gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul. 

In private, as in public, the 
Americans lack delicacy. In 
public they proclaim aloud that 
they won the war. In private, 
in spite of their grandeur, in 
spite of their ‘“‘ highest standard 
of living,” they addict them- 
selves to the collection of 


souvenirs. The souvenirs which 
they collect belong naturally 
to others. This fact does not 
deter them from the chase. 
Many of them, no matter where 
they are entertained, think that 
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the day is misspent if they do 
not carry away with them 
some trophy, however small. 
When they are content with 
an insignificant prey, not much 
harm is done, except to them- 
selves. Unfortunately, they 
sometimes fly at bigger game. 
Not long ago a visitor to a 
northern cathedral noticed that 
a piece of beautiful carving in 
stone had been wrenched from 
the door oi the Chapter-house. 
“The Americans have been 
here,” said the visitor to the 
verger. “Yes,” replied the 
verger, ‘‘a party of sixty came 
to see the cathedral the other 
day. J could not keep an eye 
upon them all, and I discovered 
only when they were gone the 
damage they had done.” Not 
even the wealth of those whose 
standard of living is the highest 
known to history can restore 
the damage thus wantonly done. 
And until this indelicate habit 
is corrected, the United States 
cannot hope to live on terms of 
intimacy with civilised Europe, 
whose standard of living may 
be unhappily depressed. 

Not for one moment would 
we give our tradition, our 
respect for intelligence, our 
care for things of the mind, 
for all the gold which is stored 
in the treasury of New York. 
There is very little that money 
cau buy, and no sane man 
would demand from the gods 
the gift of Midas. We would 
rather have a dinner of herbs 
with contentment and a little 
wine than all the dry banquets 
which the enslaved riches of 
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the United States can provide. 
We know well enough that, as 
a result of the war, we are 
faced with many difficulties. 
We know also that if we do 
not trust too fondly to the 
Government, if we recognise 
that all benefits come not 
from legislation but from a 
change of heart in the people, 
we shall overcome our diffi- 
culties. Meanwhile we do not 
ask the good opinion nor the 
help of the United States. So 
long aS we pay our annual 
tribute they can have nothing 
to say to us. A report, lately 
issued by the British Federa- 
tion of Industries, tells us what 
the United States think of us. 
*“Even in the most friendly 
quarters,’ we are told, “the 
general impression seems to be 
that England is down and out. 
All our difficulties are exagger- 
ated, and the progress we have 
made towards reconstruction 
ignored. We are painted as 
being at the mercy of Com- 
munists. One hears that our 
plants are out-of-date, our 
methods antiquated, we cannot 
compete, our spirit of initiative 
has deserted us, and the British 
workman neither can nor will 
work.” It is a pleasant picture, 
painted in the colours of amia- 
bility. But if the Americans 
count upon our being down 
and out, they will have a 
rude awakening. Of course, 
we have suffered more than 
they from the war. They, 
indeed, had not much to do 
with the war, except to make 
money out of it. We risked 
2M 
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all our money and all our 
men of military age, and we 
have not yet had time to 
rebuild the fabric of our life 
and trade. Presently we shall 
recover completely—we have 
travelled far on the road to 
recovery,—and until that time 
alTives we are content that 
our deeds shall speak for us. 
The British Federation of In- 
dustries suggests that “one or 
two Englishmen of the highest 
standing should visit the United 
States, and in a series of 
speeches in different parts of 
the country correct the harm 
done to British interests.’’ For 
our part we have no faith in 
propaganda of this sort. The 
Americans will go on believing 
what they want to _ believe 
about us and about themselves. 


It would be hardly worth while, 
were it possible, to correct the 
false news they listen to, the 


false statements that they 
make. We should be content 
to discover the Englishmen 
who write articles in the Ameri- 
can Press to the discredit 
of their country, and put them 
in a moral pillory. For the 
rest, we believe that we are 
merely at the beginning of a 
great career, and we shall not 
waste a minute in envying 
those who, without literature 
and without art, have attained 
to “‘the highest standard of 
living in the country’s history, 
and therefore the highest in 
all history.” 


It is unfortunate for Mr 
Stainer that his little book on 
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‘The Conversations of Jonson 
and Drummond’ (Oxford: 
Blackwell) should have ap- 
peared so soon after the im- 
portant work of Messrs Her- 
ford and Simpson, which might 
easily have resolved most of 
his doubts. He is a dogmatic 
and explosive critic, who de- 
lights to end his sentences 
with notes of exclamation. His 
method of criticism is sim- 
plicity itself. He makes up 
his mind what are the ques- 
tions which Drummond would 
have asked Jonson and how 
Jonson would have answered, 
and not finding in the ‘Con- 
versations ’ his method followed 
he pronounces the ‘ Conversa- 
tions’ a forgery. He knows 
what he would have done had 
he been a poet, like Jonson, 
visiting a friend after a tramp 
of four hundred miles. He 
would have sat him down, like 
the poor victim of an inter- 
view, and given the reporter 
who faced him a brief account 
of his life and travels. ‘“ Did 
Jonson really speak of his 
youth,” he asks, “and yet not 
give the name of his father 
and mother? Had he for- 
gotten the name of his wife 
and son? Had he nothing 
fresh to tell of his early educa- 
tion, of his rank when a soldier, 
of his early writings? . . . Was 
there nothing to tell Drum- 
mond of the adventure of 
walking to Scotland? No vil- 
lages, no inns, no friends, not 
even the weather!’ Ingenu- 
ousness can go no further than 
this. Jonson did not deal in 
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the facts and statistics which 
are dear to journalists. There- 
fore the ‘ Conversations ’ which 
Drummond wrote down are 
forgeries. 

It takes two to make a 
conversation, and if the con- 
versation be recorded, it is 
perforce the work of both. 
The chief discourser, who in 
these ‘ Conversations’ is Jon- 
son, selects such topics as come 
by hazard to his mind. He 
talks as he thinks, and he 
thinks perchance more about 
the art of Shakespeare, or the 
lack of it, and about the bad 
temper of Marston, or of the 
accent which Donne did not 
keep, than about the names 
of his father and mother, or 
even about the weather. And 
when Jonson had talked, loudly 
and not always soberly, Drum- 
mond took up his part of the 
task. He made another selec- 
tion. He put down upon paper 
the few scattered sayings which 
he remembered, or which 
chimed with his fancy. And 
so the ‘Conversations’ came 
about, much to the displeasure 
of Mr Stainer, who cannot 
understand the result of this 
double process of selection. For 
us, the general tenor and 
shape of the record are clear 
proofs of its authenticity. Thus 
and thus only would a lettered 
and fussy worshipper of the 
great set down upon paper 
what a great man had told him. 

Mr Stainer, in attempting to 
destroy the authenticity of an 
accepted document, wishes to 
have it both ways. If he 
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admits the truth of a state- 
ment, he declares that the 
statement has been taken from 
a book, and that therefore the 
‘ Conversations ’ are an obvious 
forgery. If, on the other hand, 
he discovers a false statement, 
he declares that none but a 
forger would have been at the 
pains to write it down. It is 
not after so simple a fashion 
that the human mind works. 
A statement is not forged 
because Ben Jonson makes it 
twice, nor because, in the med- 
ley of talk, it is imperfectly 
remembered or incorrectly writ- 
ten down by Drummond. Nor, 
when he descends to particu- 
lars, is he more happily in- 
spired than when he clings to 
general principles. Jonson’s 
impresa fills him with a wild 
fury. ‘Jonson describes his 
impresa,” he says, “which 
writes him down an ass.””> Why 
does it? Mr Stainer does not 
explain. He merely says that 
it is ‘“‘an impertinent adapta- 
tion’ of some words in the 
Epistle to Selden, which has 
not a word of a broken com- 
pass. He is full of contempt 
for those who, after his burning 
denunciation, would accept the 
‘Conversations’ as genuine, 
because Jonson told Drummond 
that he was Master of Arts in 
both Universities. Only a 
forger could have made this 
statement, because Jonson was 
inducted formally in the degree 
of Master of Aris on 19th July 
1619. ‘This was after Jon- 
son’s return from Scotland!” 
The italics and the note of 
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exclamation are Mr Stainer’s. 
Unfortunately for his argu- 
ment, the degree had been con- 
ferred upon Jonson long before, 
at the suggestion of Lord Pem- 
broke. It was merely the in- 
duction which took place after 
Jonson’s return from Haw- 
thornden. 

It is unnecessary to correct 
all Mr Stainer’s foolish argu- 
ments. We have but space to 
deal with one or two. Here 
is one which is typical of Mr 
Stainer’s method. Jonson tells 
Drummond that “since his 
coming to England, being ap- 
pealed to the fields, he had 
killed his adversary.” Mr 
Stainer’s comment is of high 
value. ‘‘ The name of Jonson’s 
adversary is not given,” says 
he triumphantly. ‘‘ This alone 
indicates that the passage was 
written at a late date.”” Why 
should the absence of the name 
indicate so much as that? It 
might indicate either that Jon- 
son thought it not worth while 
to repeat the name of Gabriel 
Spencer, or that Drummond 
had heard and forgotten it. 
“The name was unknown,” 
goes on Mr Stainer irrelevantly, 
“even to Gifford when he 
edited Jonson’s works in 1816.” 
It was not unknown to Jonson, 
who might have given it, if he 
chose, nor to Henslowe, nor to 
the Rolls of the Middlesex 
Sessions. And Mr Stainer can- 
not get out of it on the plea 
that the Benjamin Jonson men- 
tioned in the Session’s papers 
was not the poet but another 
man of the same name, for 
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Henslowe removes all possi- 
bility of doubt. 

Then he is troubled because 
Ben Jonson tells Drummond 
that he was accused of popery 
and treason before the Council 
by Nortbampton. Another 
plain proof of forgery. For 
“Northampton was a Roman 
Catholic!”” So he was at 
times ; at other times he was 
a violent anti-Catholic, either 
with sincerity or with the 
design of covering up the traces 
of his Catholicism. The man 
who was active in the trial of 
Guy Fawkes might easily have 
persecuted Ben Jonson. Again 
writes Mr Stainer, with the 
jubilation of italics (after quot- 
ing from the ‘ Conversations ’ : 
“He married a wife who was 
a shrew yet honest ; five years 
he had not bedded with her, 
but remained with my Lord 
Albany ”’), ““Jonson’s wife was 
dead when he visited Scotland.” 
Why should she not be dead ? 
Her death did not belie what 
Jonson said, and there is no 
reason why he should not have 
told Drummond this simple 
anecdote though his wife lay 
in her grave. It would have 
been more difficult for a forger 
to invent it. Mr Stainer is 
no less unlucky when he at- 
tempts to show that Jonson’s 
quarrel with Inigo Jones was 
of a later date than the ‘ Con- 
versations.’ If he will consult 
Messrs Herford and Simpson, 
he will see that the feud was 
already old in 1619. Thus he 
goes on, page after page, with 
his irrelevancies and inaccu- 
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racies, nor does he seem to 
take his task very seriously. 
He tries hard to prove—unsuc- 
cessfully, of course—that Drum- 
mond was not in Scotland at 
the time he held the ‘Con- 
versations ’ with Jonson, and 
then suddenly throws up the 
sponge. ‘‘ Let me say at once ”’ 
—thus he writes—‘“that, as 
far as I am concerned, the ques- 
tion as to whether Drummond 
was in Scotland really is not 
very important. It requires 
too much research.” Indeed 
it does from Mr Stainer, who 


is a better hand at assumption 
than research. Having started 
upon his quest, he does not 
carry it on to the end, nor 
attempt to discover the cause 
of the mystery. “It is not 
my task,” he confesses, “to 
inquire why a Scotch anti- 
quarian should dabble in for- 
gery.” Still less is it our task 
to inquire why Mr Stainer, 
M.A., should have given him- 
self the trouble to write as 
foolish a piece of literary 
criticism as we have ever 
seen. 
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